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| To the Right Honourabie 


Jon Lord SoMMERS, 


* 


BAAo N of Eveſham. 


1 My 1 

8 2 SHOULD not je the 
Sc 1 5 part of an impartial Spec- 
22 3 tator, if I dedicated the 
2 papers to one who is 
not of the moſt conſummate and 
mot acknowledged merit. 
Ves. Jö; - 


DEDICATION. 

None but a perſon of a finiſhed 
character, can be the proper pa- 
tron of a work, which endea- 
vours to cultivate and poliſh hu- 
man life, by promoting virtue 
and kncwledge, and by recom- 
mending whatſfocver may be cither 
uſcful or or namenta to ſociety. 


F know that the homage 1 | 
now pay Yeu, is ofi ering a kind 
oft vicknce to one who is as 
folicitous to ſhun. applauſe, as he 
is aſſiduous to deſerve it. But, 
5 5 Lord, this is perhaps the only 

particula r in which your prudence 

* i be al. ays diappointe cd. 


Whi le jules, candour, £qua- 
nimity, a zeal for the go. d of 
your country, and thy moſt per- 
"i ative 


ſuaſive hs in 5 over 
others to it, are valuable diſtinc- 
tions, You are not to expect that 
the Public will fo far comply with 
your inclinations, as to forbear 
celebrating ſuch. extraordinary 
qualities. It is in vain that you 
have en deavour ed to conceal your 
er of merit, in the many na- 
ona ſervices which You have 
mp 2d. Do what you will, the 
preſent age will be talking of 
your virtues, though poſterity alone 
will do them juſtice, 
ths men paſs throw mh ©: ppo- 
11 01 $92 nnd con! tending intereſts in 


Lc ays of 1 bitt your 


8 eat a have "Eg invited 


5 L and importuned to ac- 
bt of advancement. Nor is it 
* i ſtrange 


DEDICATION. 
ſlrange that this ſhould happen to 
your Lordſhip, who could bring 
into the ſervice of your ſovereign 
the arts and policies of ancient 
Greece and Rome ; as well as the 
moſt exact knowledge of our 
- own. conſtitution 1n particular, 
and of the intereſts of Europe in 
general; to which I muſt alſo 
add, a certain dignity in Your- 


ſelf, that (to fay the leaſt of it) 


has been always equal to thoſe 

great honours which have been : 

_ conferred upon You. 
It is very well known how 
much the Church owed to You 
in the moſt dangerous day it ever 
iav/, that of the arraignment of 

its prelates; ; and how far the civil 
Power, in the late and preſent 
_ reign, 


DEDICATION. 


reign, has been indebted to your 
counſels and wiſdom. 
But to enumerate the great « 
vantages which the public has 
received from your adminiſtra- | 
tion, would be a more proper 
work for an hiſtory than for an 
addreſs of this nature. - 
Your Lordthip appcars a as great 
in your private life, as in die 
moſt important offices which You 
have born. I would therefor” ra- 
ther chooſe to ſpeak of the plea- 
ſure You afford all who «© are ad- 
_ mitted into your converſation, of 
your eicgant take in all the po- 
lite parts ol. learning, of your. 
great humanity and complacency 
of manners, and of the ſurpriſing 
influence wh ich f is peculiar to You 


A 3 in 


DEDICATION. 
in making cvery one who converſes 
with your Lordihip prefer You to 
himſelf, without thinking the leſs 
mcanly of his own talents. But if 
I ſhould take notice of all that : 
might be obſerved in your Lord- 
(lip, I ſhould have nothing new 
to ſay u pon any other character of 
dliſtind ion. 1 am, 


My 1 ORD, 
New Lordſhip's 


 moſ} obedient, 


tumble Servant, 


The SPECTATOR, 


SPECTATOR 


Ne r I _ 11. 
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Non Anas ex bs 4 1 ex as dare 3 
C 3 ut * 4b uc miracula promat. 
Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 143. 


One with a flaſh * and ends in ſmoke; 
The other out of ſmoke brings glorious light, 
And (without raiſing expectation high) 
Surpriſes us with dazzling miracles. R OSCOMMON. 


HAVE obſerved, that a Reader ſeldom 
ruſes a book with pleaſure, until he 
#1 nows whether the writer of it be a black 
2 or a fair man, of a mild or choleric diſ- 
> poſition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars of the like nature, that 

conduce very much to the right under- 
5 ſtanding of an author. To gratify this curioſity, which 
is ſo natural to a reader, I deſign this paper and my next 
refatory diſcourſes to my following writings, and 
mal give * account in them of the ſeveral perſons 


= are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble of 
* * and * will fall to my 
As ſhare, 
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ſhare, J muſt do myſelf the juſtice to open the work 
witch my own history. | „ 
I was born to a ſmall hereditary eſtate, which ac- 
cording to the tradition of the village where it lies, wis 
bounded by the fame hedges and ditches in Willia.n 
the Conqueror's time that it is at preſent, and has been 


delivered down from father to ſon whole and entire 


without the loſs or acquilition of a ſingle field or mea- 
dow, during the ſpace of ſix hundred years. There 
runs a ſtory in the family, that when my mother was 
gone with child of me about three months, ſhe dreamt 
that ſhe was brought to bed of a judge: Whether this 
_ might procecd from a law-ſuit which was then de- 
pending in the family, or my father's being a juſtice of 
the peace, I cannot determine; for [ am not ſo vain as 
to think it preſaged any dignity that I ſhould arrive at 
in my future lite, though that was the interpretation 
which the neighbourhood put upon it. The gravity of 
my behaviour at my very firſt appearance in the world, 
and all the time that J ſucked, fee:ned to favour my mo- 
ther's dream : For, as ſhe has often told me, I threw 
away my rattle before I was two months old, and 
would nct make uſe of my coral until they had taken 
away the bells from it. 8 1 
As for the reſt of my infancy, there being nothing in 
it remarkable, I ſhall paſs it over in ſilence. I find, that, 
during my non ge, I had the reputation of a very ſallen 
youth, but was always a favorite of my ſchoolmaſter, 
u ho uſed to ſay, tha? my parts were /elid, and would wear 
_ evell, I had nat been long at the univerſity, before I 
diſüiuguiſhed myfelf by a moſt profound ſilence; for 
during the ſgace of cight years, excepting in the public 
\_ exerciſes of the college, 1 ſcarc2 utteied the quantity of 
an hundred words; and indeed do not remember th:t 
I ever ſpoke thice {cert nces together in my whole lie. 
Ve hill 1 woes in Us learned body, I applicd myſelf with. 
ſo much diligence to my ſtudies, that there are very jew 
celebrated books, cither in the learned or the modern 
tongues, which Jam not acquainted with. 5 
Upon the death of my father, I Was reſolved to 
travel into fore ign countries, and therefore left the uni- 
yerfity, with the character of an odd unaccountable fol- 
. . | low, 
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low, that had a great deal of learning, if I would but 
ſnew it. An inſatian le thirſt after know! edge carried 
me into all the countries of Lure, in Mhich there was | 
any thing new or ſtrange to be teen; nay, to lach a d 

gree was my curioſity ra: fed, that han ing read the con- 
troverlies of ſoine great men concerning t Fo ant ultles 
of Egypt, I made a voyage t5 Croud Cairo, On purpot.: 
to take the meaſure of a pyramid: And as foon as 1 

had fet myſelf right in that particular, returned to my 
native country with great ſatisfaction. 

I have paſſed my latter years in this city, where [ am 
frequently ſcen in moſt public places, though there are 
not above half a dozen of my ſelect friends that know 
me; of whom my next paper ihall give a more particular 
account. There is no place of g general reſort, wherein 
I ͤdo not often make my appearance 3 ſometimes I am 
ſeen thrulting my head into a round of politicians at 
Wills, and litning with great attention to the narra- 
tives that are made in thoſe little circular audiences. 
Sometimes I ſmoke a pipe at Child's, and whilſt I ſeem 
attentive to nothing but the Pe, overhear the con- 

verſation of every table 1 in the room. I appear on San- 
Pur right's at St. James's coffee-houſe, and fometimes 
join the little committee of politics in the inner- room, 
as one who comes there to hear and improve. My face 
is likewiſe very well known at the Cretan, the Coron- 
Jer, and in the theatres both of Orury-Lane and the 
Hor Market. | have been taken for a meichant upon the 
| Exchan; 2 Tor above theſe ten years, and ſomctimes paſs 
tor a Few in the aſſembly cf ftock-jobbers at Jena: 
an's: In thort, wherever I ſee a cluſter of people, 1 
ways mix wich then, thou Zh I never open my lips 
but in my own club. ; 

Thus i live in the world kw as a ſp:Qator of 
mankind, than as one of the ſpecies, by which means 
I have made myſelf a ſpeculative ſtateſman, ſoldier, 
merchants and artiſan, without ever medling with any 
practical part in life. I am very well verſed in the 
theory of a huſband or a father, and can diſcern the 
errors in the excrnomy, butineſs, and diverſion or 
oth.cr;, better than thofe who are engaged in them; 
a: Kaudeis-by diſcover Lots, which are apt to eſcape 


LGC 
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thoſe who are in the game. I never eſpouſed any party 
with violence, and am reſolved to obſerve an exact 


neutrality between the Whigs and Tories, unleis I ſhall 


be forced to declare myſelt by the hoſtilities of either 

fide. In ſhort, I have acted in all the parts of my 

life as a looker-on, which is the character I intend to 
preſerve in this paper. ; 1 


J have given the Reader juſt ſo much of my hiſtory 
and character, as to let him ſee I am not altozeth.r 


unqualiied for the buſineſs I have undertaken. As fer 
other particulars in my life and adventures, I ſhall in- 
tert them in following papers, as I ſhall ſee occaſion. In 
the mean time, when I conſider how much I have icen, 


read, and heard, I begin to blame my own taciturnit;'; 
and ſince I have neither time nor inclination to com- 
municate the fulneſs of my heart in ſpeech, J ara re- 
ſolved to do it in writing, and to print myſelf out, if 
f have been often told by my 
friends, that it is pity ſo many uſeful diſcoveries which 
1 have made ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of a filent man. 


_ poſlible, before I die. 


For this reaſon, therefore, I ſhall publiſh a ſheet-full of 
thoughts every morning, for the benefit of my con- 
temporaries; and if I can any way coatribute to tie 


diverſion or improvement of the country in which 1 


live, I ſhall leave it, when I am ſuramoned out of it, 
with the ſecre: ſatisf:&ioa of thinking that I have not 
lived in vain. 5 ne 5 5 

There are three very material points which I have 
not ſpoken to in this paper; and which, for ſeveral im- 


portant reaſons, I mult keep to myſelf, at leaſt for ſome 


t'me: I mean, an account of my nime, my age, and 


my lodgings. I muſt confeſs, I would gratify my Reader 
in any thing that is reaſonable; but as for theſe three 


particulars, though I am ſenfible they might tend very 
much to the embelliſhment of my paper, I cannot yet 


come to a reſolution of communicating them to the pub- 
lic. They would indeed draw me out of that obtcurity 
which I haic enjoyed for many years, and expoie me 


in public places to ſeveral ſalute, and civilities, which 
have been always very diſagreeable to me; for the 


prone pain I can ſuffer, is the being talked to, and 
being ſtared at. It is for this reaſon lik Ni, that I keep 


my 


: — — —ũ— 
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my complexion and dreſs as very ap" ſecrets; though 
it is not impoſſible, but I may make diſcoveries of both 
in the progreſs of the work I have undertaken. 


Alfter having been thus particular upon myſelf, I 


ſhall in to-morrow's paper give an account of thoſe 
Gentlemen who are concerned with me in this work; 


for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it 15 laid and 


concerted” (as all other matters of importance are) in a 
club. However, as my friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the front, thoſe who have a mind to correſpond 
with me, may direct their letters to the SyeEcTAaToOR, 
at Mr. Buckley's in Little-Britain. For I muit further 
acquaint the Reader, that though our club meets only 


on Tue/days and Thur/days, we have appointed a com 
mittee to ſit every night for the inſpection of all ſuch 
papers as may contribute to the advancement of the 
public well. : Ol + 0 


— ⏑. . | 


Et plares uno conclamant ore — 


Six more at leaſt join their conſenting voice. 


FH firſt of our ſociety 15 a Gel Hlzman of Warce/- 


terjhire, of ancient deicent, a f onet, his name 
Sir RoogER pz CouverLEtY. II great grand- 
father waz inventor of that famous country- dance which 


is called after nim. All who know taut ſhire are v:ry 


well acquainted with the parts an? mcrits of Sir RoogR. 


Ile is a Gentleman that is very ſingular in his behaviour, 


but his ſingularities proceed from tis good ſeuie, and are 


contradictions to the manners of the world, only as ke 


thinks the world 15 in the wrong. However this hu- 


W 


mo ur creates him no enemies, for he docs nothing with 


ſourneſs or obſtinacy; and his being uncongned to 


modes and forms, makes him but the readier and more 


capable 
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capable to pleaſe and oblige all who know him. When 
he is in town, he lives in S:ho-Square, It is ſaid, he 
keeps himſelf a bachelor by reaſon he was croſſed in 
love by a perverſe beautiful widow of the next county 


to him. Before this diſappointment, Sir Roo ER was 


what you call a fine Gentleman, had often ſupped with 
my Lord Rechaſter and Sir Gecrge Etherege, fought a duc! 
upon his hrit coming to town, and kicked Bully Daw/or 


in a public coſfee-houſe for calling him youngſter. But 


being ill-uſed by the above-mentioned widow, he was 
very ſerious for a year and a half; and though, his 
. temper being naturally jovial, he at laſt got over it, he 
grew careleſs of himſelf, and never dreiled afterwards. 
ile continues to wear à coat and doublet of the ſame 


cut that were in ſaſhion at the time of his repulſe, 
which, in his merry humours, he tells us, has been in 


and out twelve times ſinck he firſt wore it, It is ſaid 
Sir Roctr grew humble in his defres after he had 
forgut this cruel beauty, inſomuch that it is reported he 


has frequently offended in point of chaſtity with beg- 


gars and giplies: But this is locked upon by his friends 


rather 25 nlatter of rallery than truth. He is now in 
es fifty- fi th year, chearful, gay, and hearty; kceps a 


£204 houſe both in town aud country; a great lover 


of mankin; but there is ſuc a mirthfal caſt in his 


behaviour, that he is rather beloved than eſtet med. 
His tenants grow rich, his ſervants loo: fatiziied, all 
the young women profeſs love to him, and the young 


men are glad of his company: Wen ke coins into a 


houſe he calls the ſervants by their names, aud talks 
all the way up ftairs to a Vit. I muit nut omit, that 
Sir ROGER is a juſtice of the Serum; that he fils the 
chair at a quarter-ſeſſion with great abhitics, au türce 


paſſage in the game-act. 3 
The Gentleman next in eitzem and authority among 


month ago gained univeriai applauſe by explaiaing a 


us, is another bachelor, who is a member of tie Inner- 


Temple; a man of great probity, wit, and underitand- 
ing; but he has choſen àis place of refidence rather to 


4. wv 


obey the direction of an old rumoark. ma whe, than in 


puriuit of his own inclinations. Et was placed there 
to fiudy the laws of the land, and is che moit learn:d 


5 
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of any of the houſe in thoſe of the ſtage. Ariſtetle and 

Longiuus are much better underſtood by him than Littlæton 
or Cote. The father ſends up every poſt queſtions re- 
lating to marriage- articles, leaſes, and tenures, in the 
neighbourhood ; all which queſtions he agrees wich an 


attorney to anſwer and take care of in the lump. He 


is ſludying the paſlions themſelves when he ſhould be 


inquiring into the debates among men which ariſe 


from them. He knows the argument of each of the 


orations of Demoſthenes and Tully, but not one caſe 
in the reports of our own courts. No one ever took 
him for a fool, but none except his intimate friends, 
know he has a great deal of wit. This turn makes 
him at once both di ſintereſted and agreeable : As few of 
his thoughts are drawn from baſin-ſs, they are molt of 


them fit for converſation. His taſte of books is a little 
too juſt for the age he lives in; he has read all, but ap- 
proves of very few. His famiharity with tae cuitoms, 


manners, actions, and writiags of tac ancients, makes 


him a very delicate obſerver of what occurs to him in 


the preſent world. He is an excellent critick, and the 
time of the play is his hour of buſineſo; exactly at five 
he paſſes through Neru-Iun, eroſſes through Rugc!/-Comt, 


and takes a turn at WilPs until the play begins; he has his 
ſnoes rubbed and his perib ig powdered at the barbe:'s 
as you go into the Roe. It is for the good of the au- 


dience when he is at a play, for the actors have an 
ambition to pleaſe him. 


Ihe perion of next conſideration, is Sir Axprow 
 FrxEEyPORT, a merchant of great eminence in the 
city of Lonudenm. A perſon of indefatigable induſtry, 

ſtrong reaſon, and great experience. His notions of 


trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich man 


O 


has uſually ſome fly way of jeiing, which woeld make 
nd great figure were ke not a rich mau) he calls the 


ſea tae Briiiſhb Common. He is acquainted with come 
merce in all its parts, and will tell you that it is a ſtu- 


rid and barbarous way to extend dominion by arms; 


for true power is to be got by arts and induſtry. He 
will often argue, that if this part of our trade were 


well cultivated, We ſhould gain from one nation; and 
i ansther, ſrom another. 1 have heard him prove, that 
| | | dlligence 


. 
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diligence makes more laſting acquiſitions than valour, 


and that ſloth has ruined more nations than the ſword. 
He abounds in ſeveral br maxims, amongſt which 


the greateſt favorite is, A peny ſaved 1s a peny got.“ 
A general trader of good ſenſe is pleaſanter company 

than a general ſcholar; and Sir ANDREW ＋ a 
natural unaffected eloquence, the perſpicuity of his 


diſcourſe gives the ſaine pleaſure that wit would in 
another man. He has made his fortunes himſelf; and 
ſays that Englaud may be richer than other kingdoms, 


by as plain methods as he himſelf is richer than other 


men; though at the ſame time I can ſay this of him, 
that there is not a point in the compaſs but blows 


home a ſhip in which he 1s an owner. 


Next to Sir Ax DREW in the club-room fits Cap- 
tain SENTRY, a Gentleman of great ccurage, good 
_ underſtanding, but invincible modeſty. He is one of 
thoſe that deſerve very well, but are very aukward at 
putting their talents within the obſervation of ſuch 
as ſhould take notice of them. He was ſome years 
a captain, and behaved himſelf with great galant 
in ſeveral engagements and at ſeveral fieges; but 
having a ſmall eſtate cf his own, and being next heir 
fe in which 


to Sir Roc ER, he has quitted a way of li 
no man can riſe ſuitably to his merit, who is not 


| ſomething of a courtier, as well as a ſoldier. I have 
heard him often lament, that in a profeſſion where 
merit is placed in ſo conſpicuous a view, impudence 
ſhould get the better of modeſty. When he has talked 
to this purpoſe I never heard him make a ſour ex- 
preſſion, but frankly confeſs that he left the world, be- 
cauſe he was not fit for it. A ftriQ honeſty and an even 
regular behaviour, are in themſelves obſtacles to him 
that muſt preſs through crowds, who endeavour at the 
ſame end with himſelf, the favour of a commander. 
He will however in his way of talk excuſe Generals, 
for not diſpoling according to mens deſert, or _—_— | 


into it: For, ſays he, that great wan who has a min 
to help me, has as many to break through to come at 


me, as I have to come at him: Ther: fore he will con- 


clude, that the man who would make a figure, eſpe- 
_clally in a military way, mult get over all falſe mo- 


acky, 


PETERS HET er 


and daughters had this manner of curlin 
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deſty, and aſſiſt his patron againſt the 1mportugity of 
other pretenders, by a proper aſſurance in his own 
vindication. He ſays it is a civil cowardiſe to be back- 
ward in aſſerting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be flow in attacking when it is your 
duty. With this candour does the Gentleman ſpeak of 
himſelf and others. The ſame frankneſs runs through 
all his converſation. The military part of his life has 
furniſhed him with many adventures, in the relation 
of which he is very agreeable to the company; for 
he is never overbearing, though accuſtomed to com- 
mand men in the utmoſt degree below him; nor ever 
too obſequious, from an habit of obeying men highly 
above him. © NS OP OE: 
But that our ſociety may not appear a ſet of hu- 
moriſts unacquainted with the galantries and pleaſures 
of the age, we have among us the galant WILL Ho- 
NEYCOMB, a Gentleman who according to his years 
ſhould be in the decline of his life, but having ever 
been very careful of his perſon, and always had a very 
eaſy fortune, time has made but a very little impreſ- 


ſion, either by wrinkles on his forehead, or traces iin 


his brain. His perſon is well turned, of a good height. 
He is very ready at that ſort of diſcourſe with which men 
_ uſually entertain women. He has all his life dreſſed very 


weell, and remembers habits as others do men. He can 


ſmile when one ſpeaks to kim, and laughs eafily. He 
knows the hiftory of every mode, and can inform you 
from which of # & French king's wenches our wives 
| g their hair, 
that way of placing their hoods; whoſe frailty was 
corered by ſuch a ſort of petticoat, and whoſe vanity 


to ſhew her foot made that part of the dreſs fo ſhort 


in ſuch a year. In a word, all his converſation and 
| knowledge have been in the female world: As other 


men of his age will take notice to you what ſuch a 


miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and ſuch an occaſion, he will 
tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth danced at court, 
ſuch a woman was then ſmitten, another was taken with 
him at the head of his troop in the Part. In all theſe 
important relations, he has ever about the ſame time 
received a kind glance or a blow of a fan from _ : 

EPA þ | | : ook. 
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celebrated beauty, mother of the preſent Lord ſuch-a- 
one. If you ſpeak of a young commoner that ſaid a 


Tively thing in the houſe, he ſtarts up, He has good 
blood in his veins, Tom Mirabell begot him, the 


rogue cheated me in that affair, that young fellow's 


mother uſed me more like a dog than any woman 


A ever made advances to.“ This way of talking of 


his very much enlivens the converſation among us of a 
more ſedate turn; and I find there is not one of the 


ſpeaks of him as of that ſort of man who is uſually 


called a well-bred fine Gentleman. To conclude his 
character, where women are not concerned, he is an 


honeſt worthy man. 


I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom Jam 


next to = of, as one of our company ; for he viſits 
us but ſe 


| neſs as preterments in his function would oblige him to: 
He is ch 

lor is among lawyers. The probity of his mind, and 
the integrity of his life, create him followers, as being 


eloquent or loud advances others. He ſeldom intro- 


duces the ſubject he ſpeaks upon; but we are ſo far 


gone in years, that he obſerves when he is among us, an 
earneſtneſs to have him fall on ſome divine topic, 
which he always treats with much authority, as one 


who has no intereſts in this world, as one who is haſten- 


ing to the object of all his wiſhes, and conceives — 4 


from his decays and infirmities. Theſe are my ordi- 
| nary companions. „ R 


4 
TOY 
2 * 


a 
* 


4 


Sat urday 3 


—_— but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak at all, but 


Idom, but when he does it adds to every man 
_ Elſe a new enjoyment of himſelf, He is a clerzyman, 
a very philoſophic man, of general learning, great 
ſanctity of life, and the moſt exact good breeding. He 
has the misfortune to be of a very weak conftitution, 
and — — cannot accept of ſuch cares and buſi- 


erefore among divines what a chamber-counſel- 


* 


* 
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No 3 5 Saturday, March 3. 


Et quoi quiſque fere ſtudio devinus adberet, 

Aut quibus in rebus multiin ſumus ante morati, 
Aigue in gud ratione ſuit conterta magis mens, 
In ſomnis eadem plerumgue videmur che. | 
„ „ Lucr. 1. 4. ver. 959. 

What ſtudies pleaſe, what moſt delight, 
And fill mens thoughts, they dream them o'er at night. 
— 1 0 CxE ECR. 


looked into the great hall, where the bank is kept, 
and was not a little pleaſed to ſee the directors, ſe- 


= T*. of my late rambles, or rather ſpeculations, 1 


cretaries, and clerks, with all the other members of that 
wealthy 1 ranged in their ſeveral ſtations, ac- 


cording to the parts they act in that juſt and regular 
oeconomy. This revived in my memory the many dif- 


courſes which I had both read and heard concerning the 
decay of public credit, with the methods of reſtoring 

it, and which in my opinion have always been defective, 
becauſe they have always been made with an eye to ſe- 

parate intereſts, and party principles. = 
| The thoughts of the day gave my mind employ- 


ment for the whole night, ſo that I fell inſenſibly into a 
kind of methodical dream, which diſpoſed all my con- 
templations into a viſion or allegory, or what elſe the 


Reader ſhall pleaſe to call it. 


Methought I returned to the great hall, where 1 
had bcen the morning before, but, to my ſurpriſe, in- 


| ſtead of the company that I left there, I ſaw towards 
the upper end of the hall, a beautiful virgin, ſeated 
on a throne of gold. Her name (as they told me) was 


Public Credit. The walls, inſtead of being adorned 


with pictures and maps, were hung with many acts of 
parliament written in golden letters. At the upper 
end of the hall was the Magna Charta, with the 


acts 
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act of uniformity on the right hand, and the act of 
toleration on the left. At the lower end of the hall 
was the act of ſettlement, which was placed full in 
the = of the virgin that ſat upon the throne. Both 
the ſides of the hall were covered with ſuch acts of 
parliament as had been made for the eſtabliſhment 


of public funds. "Ihe Lady ſeemed to ſet an unſpealk- 
able value upon theſe tevcia! pieces of furniture, inſo- 
much that ſhe oſten retr2ihed her eye with them, and 
often ſmiled with a ſecret pleaſure, as ſhe looked upon 
them; but, at the ſane tine, ſhewed a very particular 
uneaſineſs, if ſhe ſaw an, thing approaching that might 
hurt them. She appeared 1adeed infinitely timorous in 


all her behaviour: Aud, whether it was from the de- 
| licacy of her conſtitution, or that ſhe was troubled with 
vapours, as I was afterwards told by one who I found 


Was none of hei well-1-1ſiers, ſhe changed colour, and 


ſtartled at every thing the heard. She was likewiſe (as I 


afterwards found) a g.e:ter valetudinarian than any I 
had ever met with, even in her own ſex, and ſubject 
to ſuch momentary ccn.umptions, that in the twinkling 


of an eye, ine m ail a ay from the moſt florid com- 


plexion, and ttt healt ul ſtate of body, and w i- 
ther into af?! Her recoveries were often as ſud- 
den as nen) much that ſhe would revive in 


the higne? he lin nan gur. 


a moment ©: : vaſſing diſtemper into a habit of 


I had ver) ſocn an opportunity of obſerving theſe 


quick turns and changes in her conſtitution. There ſat 


at her fect a ccupie ot ſecretaries, who received every 


hour lettc.s irn all parts of the world, which the one 
or the other of them was perperually reading to her; 


and, accoraii.g to the news the heard, to which ſhe was 
_ exceedingly attentive, the changed colour, and diſco- 
vered many fyunptoms of health or ſickneſs. _ 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags 
of money, which were piled upon one another ſo high 


that they touched the cieling. The floor, on her right 


hand, and on her left, was covered with vaſt ſums 
of gold that roſe up in pyramids on either ſide of her: 
But this I did not ſo much wonder at, when I hcard, 
upon inquiry, that ſhe had the ſame virtue in her 2 


mz Vw 
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which the poets tell us a Lydian king was formerly poſ- 


ſeſſed of: and that the could convert whatever ſhe pleaſed 
into that precious metal. 5 5 

After a little dizzineſs, and confuſed hurry of 
thought, which a man often meets with in a dream, 


methought the hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, 


and there entered half a dozen of the moſt hideous phan- 


toms that I had ever ſeen (even in a dream) before that 
time. They came in two by two, though matched in 


the moſt diſſociable manner, and mingled together in a 


kind of dance. It would be tedious to deicribe their 
| habits and perſons, for which reaſon I ſhall only inform 


my reader, that the firſt couple was tyranny and anar- 
chy, the ſecond were bigotry and atheiſm, the third the 
genius of a commonwealth, and a young man of about 


_ twenty-two years of age, whoſe name I could not learn. 
He had a ſword in his right hand, which in the dance 
he often brandiſnhed at the act of ſettlement; and a citi- 
zen, who itood by me, whiſpered in my ear, that he ſa v 
a ſpunge in his left hand. The dance of fo many jar- 
ring natures put me in mind of the ſun, moon, and 
ceearth, in the Rehear/al, that danced together for no 
other end but to eclipſe one another. 


The Reader will eaſily ſupp: fe, by what has been 


before ſaid, that the Lady on the throne would have 
been almoſt frighted to diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen but any 


one of theſe ipectres; what then muſt have been her 
condition when ſhe ſaw them all in a body? She fainted. 


and died away at the ſight. 5 | 


Et neque jam color eft miſts candore ruboriz = 
Nec vigor, & wires, & que modò viſa placebant ; 5 
Acc cerpus remanet ! Ovid. Met. 1. 3. ver. 491. 


— — Her ſpirit- feint, 5 
Her blooming cheexs olume a pal: 1 teint, 
And ſcarce her form remains. e 


os 1 
There was as great a change in the kill of money- 
bags, and the heaps uf money, the former ihrinking, 
and tailing into 1 many empty bags, that I now found 
not above a tenth Part of them had bees filled with 
money. The rot char too up the fame pace and nie de 
—.— | „ 
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my memory the bags full of wind, which Homer tells 
us his hero received as a preſent from Molus. Ihe great 
heaps of gold on either ſide the throne, now appeared 
to be only heaps of paper, or litcle piles of notched 
ſticks, ound up together in bundles, liłe Bath figgot:, 
Whilit I was lamenting this ſudden deiolation that 


had been made before me, the whole ſcene vaniſhed ; 


In the room of the frighiful ſpectres, there now cntred 
a ſecond dance of apparitions very agregably matched 
together, and made up of very amiable phantoms. Ihe 
firit pair was Liberty with Monarchy at her right hand: 
The ſecond was Moderation leading in Religion; and the 
third a perſon whom I had never jeen, with the genius 


of Grea!-Zritain. At the firſt entrance the Lady revived, 


the bags ſwelled to their former bull, the piles of far - 
gots and heaps cf paper changed into pyramids of gvi- 
neas: And jor my own pa:t J was fo tranipo: ted wich 
joy, that I awalzed, thong I muſt contels, I would {ain 
have fallen afleep again to have cloſed my Wilna, if 4 


could have done it. 5 | 'S 


EIGEN 


04 Monday, March 5. 


— Foreci mortals el. igue {lenti 4 | 
Lor. Sat. G. I. 2. ver. 58. 
One of uncommon {ence and reſerve. 


IX N author, wien he firſt appears in the world, is 
= verrat UDP ULVERNT has nothing to think of but 
his pci: nances. Mitu a goo ! thare of this ve - 


"nity in % heart, | made it my bufineſs theſe tarre 
days to lien aitor my oven fame; and as I have ſon.e- 


tines met with circumstances WHICH did nt diſpleaſe ma, 
J have deen encountered by others which gave mers 
nuch motile ticn. It is noodle to tuin now empty 
I nave in this time ouicrye one part of the ſpecies to 
be, what merc blanks they are when they $i come abroad 
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the ſame figure as the bags that were really filled with 
moncy, had been blown up with air, and called into 


ar guuh ; ; ang 3 did the otier 1 » Without the leait 
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in the morning, how utterly they are at a ſtand until they 
are ſet a going by ſome paragraph in a news-paper : 


Such perions are very acceptable to a young author, for 
they defire no more 1n any thiag but to be new to be 


agreeable. If I found conſolation among ſuch, I was 


as much diſquieted by the incapacity of others. Theſe 
are mortals who have a certain curiviity without power 
of retiexion, and peruled my papers like {peAators ra- 


ther than readers. But there is ſo little pleaſure i in in- 


_ quiries that ſo nearly concern ourſelves, (it being the 


worit way in tlie world to fame, to be too anxious 
about it) that upon the whole I reſolved for the future 


to go on in my ordinary way; and without too much 
fear or hope about the buſineſs of reputation, to be 
very careful of the deſign of my actions, but very neg- 
ligent of the conſequences of them. 


"It is an encilels and frivolous pur ſuit to a& by any 
other rule than the care of ſatisfy ing our on minds in 


what we do. One would think a Gent man, who con- 


cerped himſelf with no one breathing, ſhould be ver7 
1 liable to miſinterpretations; and yet I remember 1 
as once taken up for a Jeſuit, for no other reaſon but 
my profound taciturnity. It is from this nusortane that 
to be out of harm's Wa y, I have ever ſince aſfected 
crowds. He who comes into aliemblies only to graticy 


his curioſity, and not to make a ſigure, enjog the 


pleaſures of retirement in a more exquiſite degree, 


than he poflibly could in his cloſet; the lover, the am- 
bitlous, and the miſer, are followed thither by a worie 
crowd than any they can withdraw fam. To be exempt 
from the paſſions with which others are tormented, is 
the only pleaing folitude. I can very julliy fy Wich 


the ancient 145 8e, Jam never I alin! than æubeu alen. 


As I am ina Cc at to the cos apa“ in lie places, 


and as it 15 vifible I do not come thicher as 110% do, to 


how mic; I gratify the vanity of ail who pretend 


to maks an ab- ANCE, and have often as kind Is 
from w Il- drci Gentlemen and Ladies, as a #52 


would Deo upon one of his audience. There are © 


many g-atiheations attend this public iort of obſcuric, 
that ſome little diſtalles 1 daily receive have loſt their 
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diſpleaſure, overhear one ſay of me, That frange fel. 
lau; and another anſwer, I have known the fellow's 
face theſe tavelve years, and ſs muſt you; but 1 believe 


you are the firſt ever aſked who he was. There are, I 
muſt confeſs, many to whom my perſon is as well 
known as that of their neareſt relations, who give 


themſelves no farther trouble about calling me by my 


name or quality, but ſpeak of me very currently by 


Mr. What dye call him. 


To make up for theſe trivial diſadvantages, I have 
the high ſatisfaction of beholding all nature with an un- 


_ prejudiced eye; and having nothing to do with mens 
paſlions or intereſts, I can with the greater ſagacity con- 
fider their talents, manners, failings, and merits. 


It is remarkable, that thoſe who want any one ; 


ſenſe, poſſeſs the others with greater force and viva- 


city. Thus my want of, or rather reſignation of ſpeech, 
gives me all the advantages of a dumb man. I have, 


methinks, a more than ordinary penetration in ſceing; 


and flatter myſelf that I have looked into the highclt 


and loweſt of mankind, and make fhrev/d gucſſes, 
without being admitted to their converſation, at the 
inmoſt thoughts and reflexions of all whom 1 beho!d. 


It is from hence that good or ill fortune has no mauner 


of force towards afleing my judgment. I fee men 


flouriſhing in courts, and lauguiſhing in jails, without 
being prejudiced from their circumſtances to their ſa- 
vour or diſadvantage; but from their inward manner of 


bearing their condition, often pity the proſperous, and 
admire the unhappy. 


| Thoſe who coaverſe with the dumb, know from 
the turn of their eyes, and tie changes of their coun- 
tenance, their ſentiments of the objects before them. 


} have indulged my flence to ſuch an extravagance, that 
the few who are intimate with me, anſwer my ſmiles 
with concurrent ſentences, and argue to the ve.y point 


I ſhaked my head at, without my ſpeaking. WII. I. 
ght 


HN HY CHa Wes very entertaining the other nig 


at a play, to a Gentleman who ſat on his right hand, 


While I was at hit left, Ihe Gentiem an believed WIL 
was talking to himſelf, when upon my looking with gre it 


approbation at a yur ng Wing in a box before us, he iid, 
| 06 A 7 am 


oY 


entertainment of my life; I nevec 3 
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I am quite of another opinion. She has, I will al- 
low, a very pleaſing aſpect, but methin::s that hm: 
plicity in her countenance is rather childi'h than in 
nocent. When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he aid, l 
grant her dreſs is very becoming, but perhaps the ine ri 
of that choice is owing to her a for though, 
continued he, I allow a beauty to be as much to te 
* commended for the elegance of her dreſs, as a wit 
for that of his language; yet if the has ſtolen the co- 
tour of her ribbands from another, or had advice abou: 
her trimmings, I ſhall not allow her the praiſe of dreſs 


any more than I would call a plagiary an author.“ 


When 1 threw my eye towards the next woman to her, 


WII: ſpoke what I looked, according to his romantick 
imagination, in the following manner. 
+ Rehold, you who dare, that charming virgin; be- 


hold the beauty of her perſon chaſtiſed by the inne- 


* cence of her thoughts, Chaſtity, good-nature, and 
affability, are the graces that play in her countenance; 

ſhe knows ſhe is kandſome, but ſlie knows the is good, 5 
8 beauty adorned with conſcious virtue! what | 

a ſpirit is there in thoſe eyes! what a b!com in that 
perſon! how is the whole woman expreſſed in her ap- 
pearance! her air has the beau: y of n motion, and ler 
look the force of language. 
It was piudence ro tuzn away my eyes from this ab- 
ject, and tzerefore I turned them to the thoughtlets 
creatures who make up the lump of that ſex, ard move 
a knowing eye no more than the portraitures of in- 


{:znificant people by ordinary * vehich are but 
pictures of pictures. 


Thus the working of my own miad 


5 


* 


is the ere ; 


into the com- 
merce of diſcourſe with auy but my particular friends, 


and not in publick even with then, Such an habit 
has perhaps raiſed in me uncommon reſle tions ; but 


this effect I cannot communicate but by my writings. 


As my pleaſures are almoit wholly confined to theſe Lf 
95 
i 


22 ſight, I take it for a peculiar happinets that! han 


i al way s had an caly and familiar admittance to the fair 


ſex. If I never praiſed or ſlattered, I never be lyed or 


contradicted them. As theſe compoſe half the world, 
Vol. I. | and 
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and are, by the juſt complaiſance and galantry of our 
nation, the more powerful part of our people, I ſhall 

de dicate u conũderable ſhare of theſe my ſpeculations to 
their ſervice, and ſnall lead the young through all the 
becoming daties of virginity, marriage, and widow- 

hood. When it is a woman's day, in my works, I ſhall 
_ endcavour at a ſtile and air ſuitable to their under- 
 ttanding. When 1 ſay this, I muſt be underſtood to mean, 
that I thall not lower but exalt the ſubjects I treat upon. 
Diſcourſe for their entertainment, is not to be debaſed 
but refined. A man may appear learned without talk- 
ing ſentences, as in his ordinary geiture he diſcovers 
he can dance, though he does not cut capers, In a word, 
J ſhall take it for the greateſt glory of my work, if 
among reaſonable women this paper may furniſh zea- 
table-talk. In order to it, I ihall treat on matters which 
relate to females, as they are concerned to approach 
or fly from the other ſex, or as they are tied to them 
by blood, intereit, or affection. Upon this occafion 1 
think it but reaſonable to declare, that whatever ſkill I 

may have in ſpeculation, I ſhall never betray what the 


| eyes of lovers ſay to each other in my preſence. At the 


ſame time I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, by this pro- 
miſe, to conceal any falſe pens which I obſerve 
made by glances in pubhck aſſemblies ; but endeavour 
to make both ſexes appear in their conduct what they 
are in their hearts. By this means, love, during the 

time of my ſpeculations, ſhall be carried on with the 
ſame ſincerity as any other affairs of leis conſideration, 
As this is the greateſt concern, men ſhall be from hence- 
forth liable to the greateſt reproach for miſbehaviour in 
it. Falſhocd in love hai hereafter bear a blacker aſpect 
than infidelity in friendſhip, or villany in buſineſs. For 
this great and good end, all breaches againſt that noble 
paſſion, che cement of ſociety, ſhall be ſevercly exa- 
mined, But this and all other matters looſely hinted at 
now, and jn my former papers, ſhall have their proper 
place in my following diſzuurſes : The preſent writing 
1: only to admoniſh the world, that they ſhall aot find 
me an idle but a buſy ſpetator, ; EE 


Tueſday, 


Ne*s TE SPECTATOR. 
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8 fan ve 8 tencatis? 


| Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 3 Þ 
Admitted to the ſicht, — you not laug h? 


4 N opera may be allowed to be extravaga -ntly 
A laviſh in its decorations, as its oaly deſign i is (9 
gratify the ſenſes, and keep up an indolent at- 
tention in the audience. Common ſenſe however re- 
quires, that there ſhould be nothing in the ſcenes aud 
machines which may appear childith and abſurd. How 
would the wits of King Charles's time live laughed 
to have ſeen Nicolin; expoſed to a tempeſt in robes of 
ermine, and ſailing in an open boat upon a ſea of paſte- 
board? What a held of rallery would they have been 
let into, had they been entertained with paiated dragon» 
Fpiitiag wiid-fire, enchanted chariots drawn by F“. ander. 
mares, and real caſcades in artificial landſcapes? A litle 
fill in criticiſm would inform us, that ſhadows de 
realities ought not to be mixed together in the fa: 
piece; and chat the ſcenes which are deſigned as the 
repreſentations of nature ſhould be filled with rev: 1- 
biances, and not with the things themſelves. If one 
would repreſent a wide champian country filled with - 
herds and flocks, it would be ridiculbus to draw the = 
country only upon the ſcenes, and to crowd ſeveral parts 
of the Rage with ſheep and oxen. This is joining tog*- 
ther inconſiſte.:cies, and making the decoration partly 
real and partly imaginary. I Would recommend what 
I have ſaid here, to the directors, as w c as to the ad- 

mirers of our modern opera. 


As I was walking in the ſtreets home af *tnight 
ago, I faw an ordinary fellow caring a cage full of 
lictle birds upon his ſhoulders ; and, as i vas wondering 
with myſelf what uſe he w: ould put them to, he was 
met very lackily by an acquaintance, who had the gare 
_ | N curiohtz. 
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curicſitr. Upon his aſcing him what he had upon his 


thouldcrs, he told him that he had been buying fpar- 
rows for the opera. Sparrows for the opera, iays his 
friend, licking his lips, what, are they to be roſe ? 


No, no, favs the other, they are to enter towards the 


end of the firſt act, and to fly about the ſtage. 


* . ö 7 Y : 
This ſtrange dialogue awakened my curiofity fo far, 


that I immediately bought the opera, by which means 


I perceived that the ſparrows were to act the part of 
{iinging-birds in a delightful grove 3 though upon a 


nearer inquiry I found the ſparrows put the ſame trick 


upon the audience, that Sir Martin Mar-all practiſed 


upon his miſtreſs ; for though they few in fight, the 


muſic k proceeded from a coniort of flagelets and bird- 


calls which were planted behind the ſcenes. At the 


ſame time I made this diſcovery, | found by the diſcouiſe 


of the actors, that there were great deſigns on foot for 
the improvement of the opera; that it had bcen pro- 
poſed to break down a part of the wall, and to ſurpriſe 


the audience with a party of an hundred horſe, and 
that there was actually a project of bringing the ce 


river into the houſe, to be employed in jetteaus and 


wWater-works. This project, as J have ſince heard, is 


poſtponed until the ſummer-ſeaſon; when it is thought 
the coolneſs that proceeds from fountains and caſcades 


weill be more acceptable and refreſhing to people of 
quality. In the mean time, to find out a more agreca- 


ble entertainment for the winter-ſeaſon, the opera of 
Rinaldo is filled with thunder and lightning, illumina— 


tions and ſire-works; which the audience may look 


upon withaut catching cold, and indeed without much 
danger of being burnt ; for there are ſeveral engines 


filled with water, and ready to play at a minute's warn- 


ing, in caſe any ſuch accident ſhould happen. However, 
as I have a very great friendſhip for the owner of this 


theatre, J hope that he has been wiſe enough to 7ry/he 


his houſe before he would let this opera be add in 


It is no wonder, that thoſe ſcenes ſhould Le very ſur- 


priſing, which were contrived by two poets of different 
nations, and raiſed by two magicians of different {+ nes. 


Armida (as we are told in the argument) was an Zmn- 
EN | Wnan 
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<» nan enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſani (as we 


learn from the per /ons repreſented) a chriſtian-conjurer 
Mago Chriſtians). I muit confe!s I am very much puz- 
zled to find how an Amazon ſhould be verſed ia the black 
art, or how a good chriſtian, for ſuck is the part of the 
magician, ſhould deal with the devil. OLI 

To conſider the poet after the conjurer, I ſhall give 


you a taſte of the Italian from the firſt lines of his pre- 
face. Fccoti, benigno [:itore, wn parto di foche ſere, che 


fe ben nato di notie, non & però aborto di ieurbre, ma i 


fur consfeere figlin d' Apalis con qualche raggio di Par- 
nao. Bebo, geutlè reader, the birth of a few evenings, 


avhich, thous) it be the effipring of the night, is not the 
abortive of aarknejs, ut wwils make ite, known to &c the 
fon of Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnaſſus. He at- 
terwards prozceds tv call Myaheer Handel the Orpheus 
of our age, and to acquaint us, in the fame ſublimity 
of ſtile, that he compoſed this opera in a fortnight. 
Such are the wits, to whoſe taſtes we ſo ambitiouily 
conſorm ourſelves. The truth of ir is, the fineſt writers 


among the modern [talians expreſs themſelves in ſuch a 


fiorid form of words, and ſuch tedious circumiocutions, 
as are uſcd by none but pelants in our own country; and 


at the {ame time fill their writings with ſuch poor ima- 


8 and conceits, as our youths are athamed of 
before they have been two years at the univerſity. Some 


may be apt to thiak that it is the difference of genius 
) q ge 


witch produces this difference iu tae works of the two 
nations; but to ſhew ticre is nothing in this, if we 


look into the writings of the old Italiaus, ſuch as Cicero 
and Virgil, we ſhall find that the EAgliE writers, in 
their way of thinking and exprefiing themiclves, reſem- 
ble thoſe authors much more than the modern Irallaus 


pretend to do. And as tur the poet himſeif, from whom 


the dreams of this opera are taken, I mult intirely agree 
with Monſieur Boleau, that one verſe in Virgil is worth 


all the cliacant or tinſel of 74% : 8 
Hut to return to the ſparrows ; there have been fo 
many flights of them let looſe in this opera, that it is 


feared the houſe will never get rid of them; and that ia 
other plays they may make their entrance in very Wrong 
and improper ſcenes, fo as to be ſeen flying in a Ladys 
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bed-chamber, or perching upon a King's throne; be- 
{ides the inconveniencies which the heads of the au- 
dience may ſometimes ſuffer from them. I am credibly 
informed, that there was once a deſign of caſting into 
an opera the ſtory of JYhittington and his cat, and 
that in order to it, there had been got together a great 
quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the 
play-houſe, very prudently conſidered that it would be 
impollible for the cat to kill them all, and that con- 
ſcquently the princes of the ſtage might be as much 
infeſted with mice, as the prince of the iſland was be- 
fore the cat's arrival upon it; for which reaſon he 
uould not permit it to be acted in his houſe. And in- 
dceed I cannot blame him : For, as he ſaid very well 
upon that occaſion, I do not hear that any of the per- 
formers in our opera pretend to equal the famous pied 
piper, who made all the mice of a great town in Ger- 
au follow his muſick, and by that means cleared the 
Place of thaſe httle noxious ammals. 
el difnißs this paper, I mult inform my reader, 
tan: 1 car tuere is a treaty on foot with London and 
Ne (who will be appointed gardeners of the play- 
houſe) to furniſi the opera of Rinaldo and Armida 
with an orange-grove ; and that the next time it is 
_ aKed, the ſinging-birds will be perſonated by tomtits : 
The undertakers being reſolved to ſpare neither pains. 
nor money for the gratification of the audience. 


: Wedneſday, ; 
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Credebant hoc grande nefas, norte prandum, 

Si juvcais vetulo non afurrexerat ——= «= 
33 TDD uv. Sat. 13. I. 54+ 
"Twas impious then (ſo much was age rever'd) 


For youth to keep their ſeat, when an old man appear'd. 


the underſtanding, and yet there is no one vice more 
common. Tt has diffuſed itſelf through both ſexes 


1 Know no evil under the ſun ſo great as the abuſe of 


and all qualities of mankind, and there is hardly that 
perſon to be found, who is not more concerned for the 
reputation of wit and ſenſe, than honeſty and virtue. 


But this unhappy affectation of being wiſe rather than 
honeſt, witty than good-natured, is the ſource of moſt 


of the ill habits of life. Such falſe impreſſions are 
boy ing to the abandoned writings of men of wit, and the 
aukward imitation of the reſt of mankind. 
For this reaſon Sir RoGer was ſaying laſt night, 
that he was of opinion none but men of fine parts de- 
ſerve to be hanged. The reflections of ſuch men are ſo 

* d:ticate upon all occurrences which they are concerned 
in, that they ſhould be expoſed to more than ordinary = 

1:.famy and puniſhment for offending againſt ſuch quick 
_ admoniticas as their own fouls ge them, and blunting 


the fine edge of their minds in juch a manner, that they 
are no more mocked at vice and folly, than men of 


flower capacities. There is no greater monſter in being, 
than a very ill man of great parts: He lives ike a man 


in a palſy, with one ſide of him dead. While perhaps 
he enjoys the ſaticfaRion of luxury, of wealth, of am- 


bition, he has loſt the tate of good-will, of friendſhip, 


of innocence. Scarecrow, the beggar in Lincoln's-Inn- 
#ickls, who diſabled himſelf in his right leg, and aſks. 
alms ail day to get himſelf a warm ſupper and a trull 
at night, is not half ſo deſpicable a wretch as ſuch a 


man of ſenie. The beggar has no reliſh above ſen- 
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ſations; he ſinds reſt more agreeable than motion; and 


while he has a warm fire and his doxy, never reflects 
that he deſerves to be whipped. Every man who ter- 


minates his ſatisfactions and enjoyments within the ſup- 
ply of his own neceſſities and paſſions, 1s, ſays Sir 
RecrR, in my eye, as poor a rogue as Screcrtav. 


But, continued he, for the loſs of publick and private 
virtue, we are beholden to your men of parts foricoth ; 
it is with them no matter what is done, ſo it be done 
But to me, who am ſo whimſical in a 


with an air. 
corrupt age as to act according to nature and reaſon, a 
ſelnch man, in the moſt ſhining circumitance and equi- 
page, appears in the ſame condition with the fellow 


above- menticned, but more contemptible, in proportion 
to w:at more he rohs the publick of, and enjoys above 
him. I lay it down therefore for © rule, that the whole 
man is to move together; that every action of any im- 
portance, is to have a proſpe cf publick good; and _ 
that the general tendency of our indifferent actions, 
oaght to be agreeable to the dictates of reaſon, of re- 


ligion, of good-breeding; without this, a man, as I 


before have hinted, is hopping initead of walking, he is 


not in his intire and proper motion. 


While the honeſt knight was thus bewildering him- 
(elf in gcod farts, I looked attentively upon him, which 


made him, I thought, collect his mind a little. What 


I aim ar, ſays he, is to repreſent, chat T am of opi- 
nion, to poliſh our 3 and neglect our man- 

Reaſon 
ikould govern paſſion, but inſtead of that, you fee, it 


rs, 15 Cf all things the moſt inexcuſable. 


is often fubſervient to it; and as unaccountable as one 


would think it, a wife man 15 not always a good man. 


This degenerary is not only the guilt of particular per- 


tons, but at ſee tines of u whole people; and perhaps 
it may appear open examination, that the moſt polite 


agcs are the lenſt virtuous. 'I'bis may be attributed to 


tae folly of acmitting wit and learning as merit in 
themſelves, without conſidering the application of them, 
By this means it becomes a rule, not ſo much to regard 


nat we do, as how we do it. But this falſe beauty will 


unt pais upon men of honeſt minds and true taſte. Sir 


Kecvard Liucknere ſahs, with as much good ſenſe as 
. virtue, 
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virtue, It is a mighty dibonu, ard fpame to employ 


excellent faculties and abundance cf wit to Humour and 


pleg/e men in their wices and foll:es, The great cuemy 
of mankind, not cuitliſtanding his avit and angeuch fucul- 
ties, is the moſt edin:'s being in the avhele creation. He 
goes on ſoon after to ſay very generouſly, that he un- 


dertook the writing of his poem 70 re/cue the muſes cut 
of the hands of rawvijhirs, to reftore trem to their feuert 
aud chaſte manjucrns, and to engage then in au employnent 


. 
y 


: Suitable to their dienity. This certainly ought to be the 


purpoſe of every man who appears in publick, and 
whoever does not proceed upon that foundation, in- 


jures his country as faſt as he ſucceeds in his ſtudies. 
When modeſty ceaſes to be the chief ornament of one 


ſex, and integrity of the other, ſoclety is upon a wrong 
baſis, and we thall be ever after without rules to guide 
our judgment in what is really becoming and orna- 
mental. Nature and reaſon direct one thing, paſſion 
and humour another : To follow the dictates of the two 
latter, is going into a road that is both endleſs and in- 


tricate; when we purſue the other, our paſſage i, de- 
lightful, and what we aim at eafily attainable. _ 


do not doubt but Ergland is at preſent as polite a 
nation as any in the world; but any man who tal. 


can eaſily ſee, that the affectation of being gay and in 
ſaſhion, has very near eaten up our good ſenſe and our 
religion. Is there any thing ſo juſt, as that mode and 


galautry ſhould be built upon exerting ourſelves in what 


is proper and agreeable to the inſtitutions of juſtice and 
_ piety among us? And yet is there any thing more com- 


won than that we run in perfect contradiction to them? 
All which is ſupportcd by no other pretenſion, than that 
it is done with what we call a good grace. 20 
Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, but 
what nature itſelf ſhould prompt us to think ſo. Reſpect 


to all kind of ſuperiors is founded, methinks, upon in- 


ſtinct; and yet what is fo ridiculous as age? I make 
this abrupt tranſition to the mention of this vice more 
than any other, in order to introduce a little ſtory, 
which 1 think a pretty inflance that the moſt polite age 
is in danger of being the moſt vicious. 
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It happened at 4:5-zs, darihg a publick repreſen- 
tation of ſome play exhibted in honour cf the com- 


fuſion he was in, made figns to him that they would 


good man buitled through the crowd accordingly; but 
when he came to the feats to which he was invited, 
the jeſt was to fit cloſe, and expoſe him, as he ſtood 


lick went round all the Athenian benches. But on 
thoſe occaſions there were alſo particular places aſ- 
ſigned for foreigners : When the good man ſkulked 


that honeſt people, more virtuous than poli: e, roſe up 


him among them. The A:hezians being ſudden!y 
touched with a ſenſe of the Spartan virtue and their 
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Commia, terrores magics, miracula, ſagat, 
Ieccurncs kenures, portentague thiſſala rides? 


Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. ver. 208. . 


 Vitcus, and magic ſpells, can you deſpiſe, 
And laugh at witches, ghoſts, and prodigies ? 


82 yeſterday to dine with an old acquain- 


occaſion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a 


fange dream the night before, which they were afraid 


portended ſome mistortune to themſelves or to their 


Calden. At her coming into the room I obſerved 


. . © — 
a fertied melancholy in her countenance, which l 


mould 
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monwealth, that an old Gentleman came too late for 
a place ſuitable to his age and quality. Many of the 
veung gentlemen who obſerved the difficulty and con- 


accommodate him if he came where they ſat: The 
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out of countcnance, to the whole audience. The fro- 


towards the boxes appointed for the Laced:monians, 
all to a man, and with the greateſt reſpect received 
own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe; and the 


old man cried out. The Athenians anderſtand what is 
Coca, but the Lacedemonians prachiſe it. R 


tance, I had the misfortune to ſind his whole fa- 
mily vcry much dejected. Upon aſking him the 
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| 5 ſhould have been troubled for, had I not heard from 
ol whence it proceeded. We were no ſooner fat down, 
i but afcer having looked upon me a little while, My dear, 


0 (ſays ihe turning to her huſband) 3% may naw ee the 
4 | Feranuger ihot aves inthe candle laſt night. Soon aſter 
| this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy 
at the lower end of the table told her, that he was to 


; go into join-hand on Thur/aaz, Thuriday 2 (fays the) 
ö Noe, child, Fit pleaſe God, you /all net begin upon Childer- 

1 mas-day; fell your woriting-ma#iter that Friday ævill be ſcon 

| enn gh. I wes reflecting with myſelf on tae oddneſs of 
a | her fancy, and wondering that any body would eſtablith 
it as a rule to loſe a day in every week. In the midſt 

ef theſe my muſings, ſhe defired me to reach her a little 
5 ſalt upon the point of my knife, which I did in ſuch a 

trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop 

by the way; at which ſne immediately ſtartled, and 
ſaid it ſell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank; 
and, obſerving the concern of the whole table, began 
to conſider myſelf, with fome confuſion, as a perſon 
that had brought a diſaſter upon the family. The 
I. ady however recovering herſ:!f after a little ſpace, 
. ſaid to her huſtand, with a ſigh, Ip dar, miiſortuncs 

deer come ſingle. My friend, I found, acted but an 
under-part at his table, and being a man of more 
_ good-nature than underſtanding, tainks himtelf obliged 

to fall in with all the pations and humours of his 
yoke-tellow : Do wet pou remember, child, (ſays ine) that 

_ the pigee::-breule fell the very aficrunca that cur carcleſi 
evench ſpit the ſait upon the talle? TJ, (ſays he) My 

dear, ard the nxt poſt brought us an account of the 

battle of Almanza. The reader may gueſs at the figure 

I made, after having done all this miſchief, I dif- 
Patched my dinner as ſoon as J could, with my uſual. 
IS taciturnity; when, to my utter confuſion, the Lady 

ſceing me quitting my knife and fork, and laying 
them acroſs one another upon my plate, deſired me 

that I would humour her fo far as to take them out or 
that figure, and place them ſide by ſide. What the 

abſurdity was which J had committed I did not know, 
but J tuppoſe there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition 
Wit; and therefore, in obedience to the Lady of the 
. | ___ houſe. 


? 
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houſe, I diſpoſed of my knife and fork in two parallel 
lines, which is the fgure I ſhall always lay them 


in for the future, though I do not know any reaſon 


for it. | 


It is not difficult for a man to ſee that a perſon has 
conceived an averiion to him. For my own part, I 


quickly found, by the Lady's looks, that ſhe regarded 
me 25 a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate 
aſpect. For which reaſon i took my leave immediately 
after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. Upen 
my return home, I fell into a profound contemplation 


on the evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitions follies of 
mankind ; how they ſubjcct us to imaginary afflictions, 


and additional ſorrows, that do not properly come 


witkia our lot. As if the natural calamities of life 


were not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent 
circumſtances into misfortunes, and ſuffer as much 


from trifling accidents, as from real evils. I have 
known the thooting of a ftar ſpoil a night's reſt ; and 
hve ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his appe- 
tice, upon the plucking 42 merry thought. A ſcreech- 
cel at midnight has alarmed a family more than a 
band of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket hath ſtruck 
more terror than the roaring of a lion. There is no- 
thing lo inconſiderable, which may not appear dreadful | 
ta an imagination that is filled with omens and prog- 
naſticks. A ruſty nail, or a crooked pin, ſhoot up into 


prodigies. | s os 
1 remember I was once in a mixt aſſembly, that was 
ſull of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old wo- 


man uniacxily obſerved there were thirteen of us in 

company. This remark itruck a panick terror into 
{everal who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two of 
the Ladies were going to leave the room; but a friend 


of mine taking notice that one of our female com- 


panicns was big with child, affirmed there were four- 
teen in the room, and that, inſtead of portending one 


cf the company ſhould die, it plainly foretold one of 
them ſhould be born. Had not my friend found out 


this expedicnt to break the omen, I queſtion not but 
bal the women in the company would have fallen fick 


tet very night. 7 0 
f | | An 
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An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her 


triends and neighbours, I Enow a maiden aunt, of a 


reat family, who is one of theſe antiquated S, that 


forebodes and propheſies from one end of the year to 


the other. She is alwazs ſeeing apparitions, and hearing 
death-watches; and was the other day almoſt frighted 
out of her wits by the great houſe-dog, that howled in 
the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the tooth-ach. 
Such an extravagant caſt of mind cngages multitudes of 
people, not only in impertinent terrors, but in ſupernu- 
merary duties of life; and ariſes from that fear and 


| Ignorance which are natural to the for] of man. The 


horror with which we entertain the thoughts of death 
(or indeed of any future evil) and the uncer:ainty of its 


approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable 
apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe 
it to the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and 
predictions. For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men 
do retrench the evils of life by the reaſonings of philo- 


8 


ſophy; it is the employment of fools to multiply them 


by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition. 


— 


For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled _ 


were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happineſs, 
Nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it actually 


arrives. | 


I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt theſe 
2 preſages and terrors of mind, and that is, by 


ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection of that 


Being who diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. 


He ſees, at one view, the whole thread of my exiſtence, 
not only that part of it which I have already paſſed 


through, but that which runs for vad into all the depths 


of eternity, When I lay me down to ſleep, I recom- 
mend myſelf to his care; When I awake, I give myſelf 
up to his direction. Amiqdſt all the evils that threaten 
me, I will look up to him for help, and queſtion not but 


he will either avert them, or turn them to my advan- 
tage. Though I |:now neither the time nor the man- 


ner of the death J am to die, 1 am not at all ſolicitous 


about 
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about it; becauſe I am ſure that he lnows them both, 


and that he will not fail to comfort and ſupport n me 
under them. 


SSS 
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At Venus objcuro gradientes aire ſcp{t, 

Et multo nebulæ circam Dea fud:! arid, 5 
Cernere ne quis 015 =—> Virg. En. 1. ver. 415. 
Tney march obſcure, for Venus kindly ſnrouds 
With miſts their mantel and involves in clouds. 
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letters, which I believe will give the reader as good 
an entertainment as any that I am able to furniih 


nim with, and therefore mall make no apology for 
them. 


Shall here communicate to the world a couple of 


Tote ere Us 
S1TR, | 
Am one cf the directors of the fockety for the re- 


ſelf a proper perſon for your correſpondence. I have 


Great-Britain, and am able to acquaint you with the 
made in all our cities, boroughs, and corporations; and 


In a word, Sir, I have my correſpondents in the re- 


accounts from time to time of all the little irregu- 


iarities, that fail under their notice in their leveral 
diſtricts and diviſions. 


* I am noleſs acquainted with the particular quarters 


3 rent 


formation of manners, and therefore think my- 
thoroughly examined the preſent ſtate of religion in 


predominant vice of every market- town in the whole 
iſiand. J can tell vou the progreſs that virtue has 


Know as well the evil practices that are committed in 
Berwick or Excter, as what is done in my own family. 


moteſt parts of the nation, who ſend me up punctual 


and regions of this vet town, than with the diffe- 


— 
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rent parts and diſtributions of the whole nation. I 
can deſcribe every pariſh by its 1mpieties, and can tell 
you in which of our itrects lewdneſs prevails, which 
aming has taken the poſſeſſion of, and where drun- 
— has got the better of them both. When I am _ 
diſpoſed to raiſe a fine for the poor, I know the lane 
and allies that are inhabited by common ſwearers. 
When I would encourage the hoſpital of Bridexwell, 
and improve the hempen manufacture, I am very 
well acquainted with all the haunt; and reſorts of 
female night-walkers. rr. 
Acſter this ſhort account of myſelf, I muſt let you 
know, that the deſign of this paper is to give you in- 
formation of a certain irregular aſſembly, which L 
think falls very properly under your obſervation, eſ- 
pecially ſince the perſons it is compoſed of are criminals 
too conſiderable for the animadverſions of our ſociety. 
* I mean, Sir, the midnight maſk, which has of late 
< been very frequently held in one of the moſt conſpi- 
* cuous parts of the town, and which I hear will be con- 
« tirued with additions and improvements. As all the 
« perſons who compoſe this lawleſs aſſembly are maſked, 
we dare not attack any of them in our awwey, leſt 
* 
8 
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wie ſhould ſend a woman of quality to Bridzzwe/l, or a 
peer of Great-Britain to the Counter: Beſides that their 
numbers are ſo very great, that am afraid they would 
be able to rout our whole fraternity, though we were 

accompanied with all our guard of conſtables. Both 
theſe reaſons, which ſecure them from our authority, 
make them obnox1ous to yours; as both their diſguiie 
and their numbers will give no particular perſon rea- 
ſon to think himſelf affronted by you. 

lf we are nghtly informed, the rules that are ob- 

ſerved by this new ſociety are wonderfully contrived 

for the advancement of cuckoldom. The women ei- 
ther come by themſelves, or are introduced by friends 
who are obliged to quit them, upon their firſt entrance, 
to the converſation of any body that addreſſes himſelf 
to them. There are ſeveral rooms where the parties 
map retire, and, if they pleaſe, ſhew their faces by con- 
ſent. Whiſpers, ſqueezes, nods, and cmbraces, are 
the innoceut freedoms of the place. In ſhort, the 

CCC whole 
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whole deſign of this libidinous aſſembly, ſeems to ter- 
minzte in affignations and intrigues ; and I hope you 
will take effectual methods by your publick advice 
and admonitions, to prevent ſuch a promiſcuous mul- 
titude cf both ſexes from meeting together in ſo clan- 
deſtine a manner. I am Ai N 


o G w 


(LES veur Jumbile ſervant, 
| 1 felleww-labourer, 5 
1 if B. 


Not long after the peruſal of this letter, I received 


another upon the ſame ſubject; which by the date and 
ſtile of it, I take to be written by ſome young Templar, | 


SS Midale-Temple, 1710-11. 
II/ HEN a man has been guilty of any vice or 
6 W folly, I think the beſt atonement he can make 
fort, is to warn others not to fall into the like. In 
_ © order to this J muſt acquaint you, that ſome time in 


February laſt 1 went to the Tue/da;'s maſkerade. Upon 
my firſt going in I was attacked by half a dezen fe- 


fancied, by a woman of the firſt quality, for ſhe was 
very tall, and moved gracefully. As ſoon as the minuct 
was over, we ogled one another through our maſks , 
and as lam very well read in Huller, 1 repeated to her 
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| The heed|cfs lover dies net know 
] bale eyes they are that aucund him fo; 
But cenſtundid ariih thy art. 
| Inquires ber name that ls his heart. 


akin to my tongue, and looking upon her watch, I 


© >» - a a 


male quakers, who ſeemed willing to adopt me for a 
brother; but upon a nearer examination I found they 

were a ſ:tcrhood of coquettes diſguiſed in that preciſe 
habit. 1 was ſoon after taken out to dance, and, as I 


the four following verſes out of his poem to Yards... 


1 pronounced theſe words with ſuch a langviſhing air 
that l had ſome reaſon to conclude J had made a con- 
queit. She told me that ſhe hoped my ſace was not 


:cciinmaily diſcevered the figure of a coronet on the 
TO BL os back 


— 
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back part of it. I was io tranſported with the thought 
of ſuch an amour, that I plied her from one room to 
another with all the galantries I could invent; and at 
length brought things to ſo happy an iſſue, that ſhe 
gave me a private mecting the next day, without page 
Or LI nan, C dcn or * My, hea: t n 11 


—_ ave 3 days, Haſs 1 found goc od — to wiſh 
that J had continued true to my laundreſs. I have 
fince heard, by a very great accident, that this fine 


Lady does not live far from Covent- Garda, and that 
I am not the fir cully whom ſhe has paſſed herſelf 
1 00 for a counteſs. 


Thus, Sir, you ſee how a miſtaken a Cu 


for a Jane; and if you can make any uſe of this ad- 
venture, for the benefit of thoſe who may poſſibly be 
4 as vain young coxcomb: 2s m yielf, I — moſt heartily 


"Www you leave. Tam, I, 
* 220 Sm eduirer, 
1 


1 * to viſit thei next maſkerade myſelf, in the fame 


: habit I wore at Grand Cairo; and until then ſaall ſuſ pend 
my A eee of this e entertainment. C 


Ng 2 dauer, en 10. 


— 
2 
„ * 


- 2 —— 


n it hi dd cum » tigride pacem 
Fa py inter fe convent? urſis. . 
uv. Sat. 15. ver. 163. 
Tiger with tiger, dear with bear, youll ind 
In leagues offenſive and GE * * 
A * E. 


inſtance of it, we may obſerve, that we take all 
occaſions and pretences of ſorming ourſelves in- 


| MI i 1s "EP? to be 2 n n and, as an 
4 


do thoſe little nocturnal aſſemblies, which are common- 
Eh ly Known by the name of clubs. Waen a ſet of men 


find 
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fin] hemſelves agree in any particular, though never 
5 aal, they eſtabliſn themſelves into a kind of fra- 
ruity, and meet once or twice a week, upon the account 
cinch a fantaſtick reſemblance. I know a conſiderable 
ES n, in which there was a club of fat men, 
that did not come together (as you may well ſuppoſe) 
to cntertain one another with ſprightlineſs and wit, but 
to keep one another in countenance : The rcom where 
the club met was ſomething of the largeſt, and had two 
entrances, the one by a door of a moderate fize, and the 
other by a pair of folding-docrs. If a candidate for this 
corpulent club could make his entrance through the 


firit, he was looked upon as unqualified ; but if he ſtuck | 
in the paſiage, and could not force his way through-it, 


the folding-doors were immediately thrown open for his 


reception, and he was ſaluted as a brother. I have 


heard that this club, though it conſiſted but of fifteen 
perſons, weighed above three tun. 


In oppoſition to this ſociety, there ſprung up another : 
compoied of ſcarecrows and ikeletons, who being very 
- meagre and env1ous, did all they could to thwart the 


deſigns of their buiky brethren, whom they repreſented 


as men of dangerous principles; until at length they 


„ 


worked them out of the favour of the people, and con- 


5 ſequently out of the magiſtracy. Theſe factions tore the 


corporation in pieces for ſeveral years, until at length 


they came to this accommodation; that the two ba:lfs 
of the town ſhould be annually choſen out of the two 


clubs; by which means the principal magiſtrates are at 


tllis day coupled like rabbets, one fat and one lean, 


Every once has heard of the club, or rather the con 


- fedccracy , of the X7zos. This grand alliance was formed 


a little after the return of Ki at Cher the Second, and 


admitted into it men of all qualitics and proſeſſions, pro- 
| vided they agreed ia the firnarze of £77, which, as the 
_ 1magined, ſucthciently declared the owners of it to be al- 


together untainted with republican and anti-monarchical | 


7 principles. 


A chriſtian name has likewiſe been often ofcd as a 
badge of diſtinction, and made the occaſion cf a club. 


That of the George's, which uſed to meet at the ſign of the 
George on St. George” s day, and —_ e George, is ſtill 


freſh in ever ery One's memory. T here 


* 


JJC So a a lt 
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There are at preſent in ſeveral parts of this city what 


they call S7reet-Clubs, in which the chief inhabitants of 
the frcet converſe together every night. I remember, 


upon my inquiring after lodgings in Ormmond- Street, the 


landlord, to recommend that quarter of the town, told 


me, there was at that time a very good club in it; he 
alſo told me, upon farther diſcourſe with him, that two 
or three noiſy country-ſquires, who were ſettled there the 
year before, had conſiderably ſunk the price of houſc- 
rent; and that the club (to prevent the like inconve- 
niences for the future) had thoughts of taking eve 

houſe that became vacant into their own hands, until 


they had found a tenant for it, of a ſociable nature and 
good converſation, | we 


The Hum-Drum club, of which I was formerly an 15 


worthy member, was made up of very honeſt Gentlemen, 
of peaceable diſpoſitions, that uſed to ſit together, ſmoke 


their pipes, and ſay nothing until midnight. The Mam 


club, (as J am informed) is an inſtitution of the ſame 


A 


the number of their ſlain. 
table, for ſuch as had only drawn blood, and ſhewn a 
laudable ambition of taking the firſt opportunity to qua- 


them bear a part. 


nature, and as great an enemy to noiſe. e .. 
After theſe two innocent ſocieties, I cannot forbear 


mentioning a very miſchievous one, that was erected in 
the reign of King Charles the Second: I mean the Club 


of Duclliis, in which none was to be admitted that had 


not fought his man. The preſident of it was faid to 


have killed half a dozen in ſingle combat; and as for 


the other members, they took their feats according to 
There was likewiſe a fide- 


lify themſelves for the fir table. This club confiiting 
only of men of honour, did not continue long, moſt of 


the members of it being put to the ſword, or hanged, a 
little after its inſtitution. : 8 


Our modern celebrated clubs are ſounded upon eat- 


O mg and drinking, which are points wherein moſt men 
agree, and in which the learned and illiterate, the dull 


ard the airy, the philoſopher and the buffoon, can all of 
The Kit-Cat itſelf is ſaid to have 
taken its original from a mutton-pye. The Beek-Stake, 
and Octeler clubs, are neither of them averſe to eating 


and drinking, if we may form a judgment of them from 
their reſpective titles. ; 


When 
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When men are thus knit together, by a love of ſociety, 
not a ſpirit of faction, and do not meet to cenſure or 
annoy thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy one another; 
when they are thus combined for their own improve- 


ment, or for the good of others, or at leaſt to relax them- 
ſelves from the buſineſs of the day, by an innocent and {|} 


chearful converſation, there may be ſomething very uſe- 
ful in theſe little inflitutions and eſtabliſhiments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper with a ſcheme 
of laws that I met with upon a wall in a little alehouſe: 


How I came thither I may inform my Reader at a more 
convenient time. Theſe laws were enacted by a knot of 


artiſans and mechanicks, who uſed to mee: every night; 
and as there is ſomething in them which gives us a 


retty picture of low life, I mall tr anſcribe them word 


for word. 


5 RULES to be obſerved i in the Two-Peay Clu, erecled 
in ibis place for che W of 3 and good = 


neighbourhood. 


8 Every member : at his firſt coming in mall lay down | 


his two-pence. 


II. * member ſhall fill his pipe out of his own 


box. 


IV. If any member Gone or curſes, his neighbour 
may give him a kick upon the ſhins. 
V. If any member tells ſtories in the club that are 


not true, he mall forſeit for every thud lye an half- 


deny. 


VI. If any member ſtrikes another wrongfully, he - 


ſhall pay his club for him. 


VII. If any member brings his wife into the club, he 


thall pay for whatever ſhe drinks or ſmokes, 


VIII. If any member's wife comes to fetch him 


home from the club, ſhe ſhall ſpeak to him without the 
door. 


be turned out of che club. 
X. None 


III. If any member abſents himſelf he ſhall ſorfeit a 
peny for the uſe of the club, unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs 
or impriſonment. 


IX. If any 8 calls another cuckold, he mall 


. X. 
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X. None ſhall be admitted into the club that is of 
tne ame trade with any member of it. 

XI None af the club ſhall have his clothes or r ſhoes 
made or mended, but by a brother- member.. 

XII. No non Juror ſnall be Capable of being a mem- 
ber. | 
The morality cf this little dub i is  puarded by ſuch 


wholſom laws and penalties, that I queſtion not but my 


Reader will be as well pleaſed with them, as he would 


have been with the Leges Convivales of Ben Fohnſon, 


the regulations of an old Reomen club cited by Lipfius, 
0 the rules of a 65.72$0/71un! in an ar.cient Greek author. 


\ "a Fa” * 2 - \. Ta "i , * "4 ICI £5 WO > FP. OC OP 2 


N20” Monday, March 12. 


Tan aliter quan gu advarh x vir FRED 2 law 
Prem: fr Sub? it ft Erne. hia fort? remiſtts 
_ Liteue Lan it freceps pro '0 radh:t al genug ami. 
| VI irg. Georg. 1. ver. 201. 


So the boat's brawny crew the current lem. 

And, flow advancing, ſtruggle with the ſtream: 

Dirt if tl they ack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, 

Jen down the food with headlong Nane they drive. 
: D RTV DEN. 


inquiring day by day after theſe my papers, and re- 
ceiving m morning lectures with a becoming ſeri- 
ouſneſs 1nd attention. My publiſher tells me, that there 


"= elready three thouſand of them diſtributed every day: | 


Fog is vet much CarisfaQion that l hear this great city 


85 that ir 1 allow twenty readers to every paper, which 


look upon as a modeſt computation, I may reckon 
| about threefcore thouſand diſciples in London and . 22 


mirger, who 1 hope will take care to diſtinguiſn t! dem- 


tes from the dwogltleſs herd of their ignorant and 
nnattentive brethren. Since I have rai'ed to myſelf ſo 
great an audience, 1 mall {pare no pains to make their 
ON ufiruQ, uon 
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inſtruction agreeable, and their diverſion uſeful. For 
which reaſons I ſhall endeavour to enliven morality with 


wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my Readers 


map, if poſſible, both ways find their account in the ſpe- 
eulation of the day. And to the end that their virtue 


and diſcretion may not be ſhort tranſient intermitting 
farts of thought, I have reſolved to refreſh their me- 
mories from day to day, until I have recovered them out 
of that deſperate ſtate of vice and folly into which the 
age is fallen. The mind that lies fallow but a fingle 


day, ſprouts up in follics that are only to be killed by a 
conſtant and aſſiduous culture. It was ſaid of Socrates, 


that he brought philoſophy down fror heaven, to in- 
habit among men; and I ihall be ambitious to have it 
ſaid of me, that I have brought philoſophy out of cloſets 


and libraries, ſchools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 


aſſemblies, at tea-tables and in coftec-houſcs. 


Il would therefore in a very particular manner recom- 
mend theſe my ſpeculations to all well- regulated fami- 
lies, that ſet apart an hour in every morning for tea and 
| bread and butter; and would earneſtly adviſe them for 


their good to order this paper to be punctually ſerved 


up, and to be looked upon as a part of the tea-equi- 


Page. 1 5 | 
Sir Francis Bacen obſerves, that a well-written book, 


compared with its rivals and antagoniſts, is like Mass 
ſerpent, that immediately ſwallowed up and devoured 


thoſe of the Egyptians. I ſhall not be ſo vain as to think, 


that where the SyzcTaToOR appears, the other publick 


prints will vaniſh ; but ſhall leave it to my Reader's con- 


| lideration, whether it js not much better to be let into 
the knowledge of ones ſelf, than to hear what paſles in 
Maſcody or Poland; and to amuſe ourſelves with ſuch 
_ writings as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, paſſion, 


and prejudice, than ſuch as naturally conduce to inflame 
hatreds, and make enmities irreconcileable. 


In the next place I would recommend this paper to 


L the daily peruſal of thoſe Gentlemen whom I cannot but 


_ conſider as my good brothers and allies, I mean the fra- 


ternity of ſpectators, who live in the world without hav- 
ing any thing to do in it; and either by the affluence 


ol their fortunes, or lazineſs of their ditpoſitions, have 
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no other buſineſs with the reſt of mankind, but to look 
upon them. Under this claſs of men are comprehended 


all contemplative tradſemen, titular phyſicians, fellows 
of the royal inciety, templars that are not given to be 


coatentious, and ilatemen that are out of buſineſs; in 
mort, every one that conſiders the world as a theatre, 
and dchres to form a right judgment of thoſe who are 
neon je. 5 . 
There is another ſet of men that I mũſt likewiſe lay a 
claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks of ſogiety, 
as being altogether unfurniſhed with ideas, until the 
buſineſs and converſation of the day has ſupplied them. 


have often conſidered theſe poor ſouls with an eye of 


great commiſeration, when I have heard them aſking 
the firſt man they have met wi:h, whether there was 


any news ſtirring? and by that means gathering together 
materials for thinking. Theſe needy perſons do not 
know what to talk of, unti! about twelve o'clock in the 


morning; for by that time they are pretty good judges | 


of the weather, know which way the wind fits, and 
whether the Dz:c5 mail be cone ia. As they lie at the 


mercy of the firſt man they meet, and are grave and 
impertinent all the day long, according to the notions 
which they have imbibed in the morning, I would ear- 
neitly intreat them not to ſtir cut of their chambers 
until they have read this paper, and do promiſe tnem 

that I will daily inſtil into them ſuch ſound and whol- 
ſom ſentiments, as mall have a good effect on their con- 


verſation for the enſuing twelve hours. 


But there are none to whom this paper will be more 
uſeful, than to the female world. I have often thought 
there nas not been ſufficient pains taken in finding out 


proper employments and diverſions for the Fair ones. 


Their amuſements ſeem contrived for them, rather as 

they ate women, than as they are reaſonable creatures; 

and are more adapted to the ſex than to the ſpecies. 
Ine toilet 15 their great ſcene cf buſinets, and the right 
adjuſting of their hair the principal employment of tizeir 

lives. - he forting cf a tuit of ribbands is reckoned a 

very good morning's work; and if they male an ex- 

cuniocu to a inercei's or a toy-thop, fo great a fatigue 

makes them unke for any thing cite ail the day alter. 

. 5 = Their 
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Their more ſerious occupations are ſewing and em- 
broidery, and their greateſt drudgery the preparation of 


jellies and ſweet-meats. This, I ſay, is the ſtate of 


ordinary women ; though I know there are multitudes 
of thoſe of a more elevated life and converſation, that 


move in an exalted ſphere of knowledge and virtue, 


that join all the beauties of the mind to the ornament; 
of dreſs, and inſpire a kind of awe and reſpect, as weil 
as love, into their male-beholders. I hope to increaſe 


the number of theſe by publiſhing this daily paper, 


which I ſhall always endeavour to make an innocent if 


not an improving entertainment, and by that means at 
leaſt divert the minds of my Female Readers from 
greater trifles. At the ſame time, as [ would fain give 
ſome finiſhing touches to thoſe which are already the 
moſt beautiful pieces in human nature, I ſhall endea- 
our to point out all thoſe imperfections that are the 


blemiſhes, as well as thoſe virtues which are the embel- 


 Iiſiments, of the ſex. In the mean while I hope theſe 
my gentle Readers, who have ſo much time on their 
hands, will not grudge throwing away a quarter of an 
hour in a day on this paper, ſince they may do it wich- 
out any hinerance to buſineſss. 5 

[ know ſeveral of my friends and well-wiſhers are in 
grcat pain for me, leſt I ſhould not be able to keep up 


the ſpirit of a paper which I oblige myſelf to furnith 
every day: But to make them eaſy in this particular, 1 
will promiſe them faithfully to give it over as ſoon as 1 


grow dull. This I know will be matter of great rallery 
to the ſmall wits ; who will frequently put me in mind 

of my promiſe, deſire me to keep my word, aſſure me 
that it is high time to give over, with many other little 
pleaſantries of the like nature, which men of a little 
ſmart genius cannot forbear throwing out againſt their 
| beſt friends, when they have ſuch a handle given them 
of being witty. But let them remember that I do hereby 


* 


. enter my caveat againſt this piece of rallery, '% 


# 22D | 
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Tueſday, 


. 
k 
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Dat weniam cor vis, vexat cenſura columbas. 
„„ Juv. Sat. 2. Il. 63. 
The doves are cenſur'd, while the erows are ſpar'd. 
A RIETTA is viſited by all perſons of both ſexes, 
| A who have any pretence to wit and gzlantry. 
> She is in that time of life which is neither af- 
fected with the follies of youth, or infirmities of age 
and her converſation is ſo mixed with gaiety and pru- 
| dence, that ſhe is agrecable both to the young and the 
old. Her behaviour is very frank, without . 
the leaſt blameable; and as ſhe is out of the track of 
any amorous or ambitious purſuits of her own, her viſt- 
tants entertain her with account; of themſelves very 
freely, whether they concern their paſſions or their in- 
tereſts. I made her a viſit this afternoon, having been 
formerly introduced to the honour of her acquaintance, 
by my friend WII. Hoxeyconup, who has prevailed 
upon her to admit me ſometimes into her aſſembly, as a 
civil inoffenſive man. I found her accompanied with one 
_ perſon only, a common-place talker, who, upon my 
entrance, aroſe, and after a very ſlight civility fat down 
again; then turning to Ariza, purſued his difcouric, 
which I found was upon the old topick of con'tancy 
in love. He went on with great facility in repeating 
what he talks every day of his life; and with the or- 
naments of inſigmiicant laughs and geſtures, enforced 
his arguments by quotations out of plays and ſongs, 
Which allude to the pcrjuries of the Fair, and the ge- 
neral levity of women. Methought he ſtrove to ſhine . 
more than ordinarily in his talkative way, that he 
might inſult my fileace, and diſtinguiſh himſelf before 
a woman of Arictta's tate and underſtanding. She had 
often an inclination to interrupt him, but could find no 
opportunity, until the larum ceaſed of igſeht; which it 
Vor. I. | . C | 4 did 
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did not until he had repeated and murdered the cele- - 


| brated ſtory of the Epheſan Matron. 


Arietta ſeemed to regard this piece of rallery as an 


outrage done to her ſex ; as indeed I have always ob- 


ſerved that women, whether out of a nicer regard to 
their honour, or what other reaſon I cannot tell, are 
more ſenſibly touched with thoſe general aſperſions 


which are caſt upon their ſex, than men are by what is 
| ſaid of theirs; Ee 
When ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the 


| ſerious anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following 


Sir, When I conſider how perfectly new all you have 
ſaid on this ſubject is, and that the ſtory you have given 
us is not quite two thouſand years old, I cannot but | 


think it a piece of preſumptien to diſpute with you : 


the lion and the man. The man walking with that 


noble animal, ſhewed him, in the oſtentation of human 
_ ſuperiority, a fign cf a man killing a lion. Upon 
which the lion ſaid very juſtly, Ve lieus are none of 
us painters, ee ave could fhew a hundred men killed by 


| tions, for one lion killed by a man. You men ore 


writers, and can repreſent us women as unbecoming 1 
as you pleaſe in your works, while we are unable to 
return the injury. You have twice or thrice ovjerved 


in your diſcourſe, that hypocriſy is the very ſounda- 
tion of our education; and that an ability to diſſemble 


our affections is a profeſſed part of our breeding. Theſe, 


and ſuch other, reflexions, are ſprinkled up and down 
_ the writings of all ages, by authors, who leave behind 
them memorials of their reſentment againſt the ſcorn 
of particular women, in invectives againſt the whole 
fex. Such a writer, 1 doubt not, was the celebrated 


Petrogius, who invented the pleaſant aggravations of 


the frailty of the Eybeſan Lady; but when we conſider 
this queſtion between the ſexes, which has been either 
a point of ditpute or rallery ever ſince there were men 


and women, let us take facts from plain people, and 


from ſuch as have not either ambition or capacity to 
embelliſn their narrations with any beauties of imagi- 


nation. I was the other day amuſing myſelf with Lig 
TT? | 85 | i | account 


Fut 4 quotations put me in mind of the fable of | 
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account of Barbadoe:; and, in anſwer to your well- 
wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells _ my 
memory) out of that honeſt traveller, in his fifty · fifth 


Ir. Thomas Inile:, of London, aged twenty years, em- 
barked in the Doxwrs on the good ſhip called the Achillis, 


bound for the Yc/t-Indies, on the 16th of June, 1674, 
in order to improve his fortune by t ide and mer- 
chandiſe. Our adventurer was the third ſon of an 


eminent citizen, who had taken particular care to inſtil 
into his mind* an early love of gain, by making him 
a perfect maſter of numbers, and conſequently giving 
him a quick view of loſs and advantage, and prevent- 


ing the natural impulſcs of his paſſions, by prepoſle(- 
fron towards his intereſts. With a mind thus turned, 


young In4le had a perſon every way agreeable, a rudd 


| vigour in his countenance, ſtrength in his limbs, wit 
rringlets of fair hair looſely flowing on his ſhoulders. 
It happened, in the courſe of the voyage, that the 
Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put into a creek on the main 
of America, in ſearch of proviſions. The youth, who 
is the hero of my ltory, among others went aſhore on 
this occaſion. From their firit landing they were oh- 
| ſerved by a party of Jzdiaxs, who hid themſelves in 
the woods for that purpoſe. The Ezgliſb unadviiedly 
marched a great diſtance from the ſhore into the coun- 
try, and were intercepted by the natives, who flew 


the greateit number of them. Our adventurer eſcaped 


among others, by flying into a ſoreſt.“ Upon his coming 
into a remote and pathleis part of the wood, he threw 
_ himſelf, tired, and breathle ſo, on a litdle hallock, when 
an Indian maid ruſhed from a thicket behind him. 


Atter the firſt ſurpriſe, they appeared mutually agreeable 


to each other. If the Europea, was highly charmed 


with the limbs, features, and wild graces of the naked 


Aluierican; the American was mo leſs taken with the 
dreſe, complexion and flmpe of an Eurepran, covered 
from head to foot. The Iadiun grew imincdiatel;; 
 enamoured of him, and conſequendly ſolicitous for his 
- preſervation. She therefore conveyed him io a cave, 


where ſhe gave him a delicious repaſt of fruits, and 


lea lim to a ſtream to flake his thick. In the midit 
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of theſe good offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with 


his hair, and delight in the oppoſition of 1ts colour 
to that of her fingers: Then open his boſom, then 


laugh at him for covering it. She was, it ſeems, a 
perſon of diſtinftion, for ſhe every day came to him 
in a different dreſs, of the moſt beautiful ſliclls, bugles, 


and bredes. She likewiſe brought him a great many 


| ſpoils, which her other lovers had preſented to her, ſo 


that his cave was richly adorned with all the ſpotted 
ſkins of beaſts, and moſt party-coloured feathers of 
fovels, which that world afforded. To make his confi ne- 
ment more tolerable, ſhe would carry him in the duſk of 
the evening, or by the favour of moon-light, to unfre- 
juented groves and ſolitudes, and ſhew-him where to 


lie down in ſafety, and fleep amidſt the falls of waters, 


and melody of n1 htingales. Her part was to watch and 


hold him awake in her arms, for fear of her country. 

men, and awake him on occaſions to conſult his ſafety. . 
In this manner did the lovers paſs away their time, until 
they had learned a language of their own, in which the 


voyager communicated to his miſtreſs, how happy he 
ſhould be to have her in his country, where ſhe ſhould 


be clothed in ſuch filks as his waittcoat was made of, 


and be carried in houſes drawn by horſes, without being 


expoſed to wind or weather. All this he promiſed her 
the enjoyment of, without ſach fears and alarms as they 
were there tormentcd with, In this tender correſpon- 


dence theſe lovers lived for ſeveral months. when Yar :co, 
inſtructed by her lover, diſcovered a veſfel on the coait 

to which ſhe made ſignals; and in the night, with the 
utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction, accompanied him to a flv?» 
crew of his countrymen, bound for Barbadoes. When 


a veſſel from the main arrives in that iſland, it ſeems 
the planters come down to the ſhore, where there is an 
immediate market of the /zdians and other ſlaves, as 


with us of horſes and oxen, . | 
To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into Eg 
territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his loſs of time, 


and to weigh with himſelf how many days intereſt of his 


money he had loſt during his ſtay with Tarico. This 


thought made the young man very penſive, and careful 


what account he ſhould be able to give his friends of his 


voyage 
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voyage. Upon which conſideration, the prudent and 
frugal young man ſold YJarico to a Burbadian merchant; 
notwithſtanding that the poor girl, to incline him to 


commiſerate her condition, told him that ſhe was with 


child by him: But he only made utc of that informa- 


tion, to riſe in his demands upon the purchaſer. 


l was fo touched with this tory (which I think ſhould 


| be always a counterpart to the EFphefan Matron) that 


left the room with tears in my eyes, which a woman of 


Arieſta's good ſenſe, did, I am ſure, take for greater ap- 
plauſe, than any compliments I could make her. = 
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eteres avias tibi de pulmone a 
Es Oy Perſ. Sat. 5. ver. 92. 


I root th' old woman from thy trembling heart. 


I could ſettle myſelf in a houſe to my liking. 1 
was forced to quit my f.rit lodgings, by reaſon 


= AA Touts ak to London, it was ſome time before 


of an offici»us landlady, that would be aſking me every 


morning how [I had flept. I then fell into an honelt fa- 
mily, and lived very happily for above a week; when 


my landlord, who was a jolly good-natured man, took 


it into his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my chamber to keep me 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three days; 
but telling me one day that he was afraid I was melau- 


choly, I thought it was high time for me to be gone, 


and accordingly took new lodgings that very night. 


About a week after, I found my jully landlord, who, 


as I ſaid before, was an honeft hearty man, had put 
me into an advertiſement of the Daily Courant, in the 
following words, Whereas a melancholy man left his 


lodgings on Thurſday laft in the afternoon, and was after- 


gba 
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ward. ſeen going towards lilington, F any one can give | 


 netice of him to R. B. Fiſhmonger in the Strand, he ſbali be 


very well rervarded for his pains. As I am the beſt man 


in the world to keep my own counſel, and my landlord 
_ the fiſhraonger not knowing my name, this accident 05 
my life was never diſcovered to this very day. 


L am now ſcttled with a widow-woman, who has a 


great many children, and complies with my humour in 


every thing. I do not remember that we have exchanged 
a word together theſe five years ; my coffee comes into 

wy chamber every morning without aſking for it; if I 
want fire I point to my chunney, if water to my baſon: 


Upon vwhich my landlady nods, as much as to ſay ſhe 
takes my meaning, and immediately obeys my ſignals. 
She has likewiſe modelled her family fo well, that when 


Her little boy offers to pajl me by the coat, or pratile 
in my face, his eldeſt ſiſter immediately calls him off, 
and bids him not diſturb the Gentleman. At my firſt 
entering into the family, I was trqubled with the civility 
of their riũng up to me every time I came into the room; 
but my landlady obſerving that upon theſe occaſions 1 


«always cried piſh, and went out again, has forbidden 
any ſuch ceremony to be uſed in the houſe ; fo that 
at preſent I walk into the kitchen or parlour without 


being taken notice of, or giving any interruption to 


the buſineſs or diſcourſe of the family. The maid will 


alk her miſtreſs (though I am by) whether the Gentle= 

man is ready to go to dinner, as the miſtreſs (who is 
indeed an excellent houſe-wife) ſcolds at the ſervants as 

daeartily before my face as behind my back. In ſhort, 

I move up and down the houſe, and enter into all com- 

panies with the ſame liberty as a cat or any other 


domeſtick animal, and am as little ſuſpected of telling 
any ng thas 1 hear · III 
I remember laſt winter there were ſeveral yong girls 


of the neighbourhood fitting about the fire with my | 
landlady's daughters, and telling ſtories of ſpirits and 


apparitions. Upon my opening the door the young 


women broke off their diſcourſe, but my landlady's | 


daughters telling them that it was na body but the 


Gentleman (for that is the name which I go by in the 
tC ee EE peighs = 
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not more or leſs ſubje& to theſe dreadful thoughts and 
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neighbourhood as well 25 in the family) they went on 
without minding me. 1 ſeated myſelf by the candle 


7 that ſtood on a table at one end cf the room; and pre- 


tending to read a book that I took out of my pocket, 


heard ſeveral dreadful ſtories of ghoſts as pale as aſſie3 
that had ſtood at the feet of a bed, or walked over a 
_ churchyard by moon-light : And of others that had been 


conjured into the Red-Sea, for diſturbing people's reſt, 


and drawing their curtains at midnight, with many 
other old womens fables of the like nature. As one 


ſpirit raiſed another, I obſerved that at the end of every 
ſtory the whole company cloſed their ranks, and crouded 
about the fire: I took notice in particular of a little boy, 
who was ſo attentive to every ſtory, that I am miſtaken 
if he veatures to go to bed by himſelf this twelve-montli. 
Indeed they talked ſo long that the imaginations of the 
whole aſſembly were maniteſtly crazed, and, I am ſure, 
will be the worſe for it as long as they live, I heard 


one of the girls, that had looked upon me over her 

ſhoulder, aſking the company how long I had been in 
the room, and whether I did not look paler than I uſed. 
to do. This put me under ſome apprehenſions that I 


ſhould be forced to explain myſelf if I did not retire; 


for which reaſon I took the candle in my hand, and 
went up into my chamber, not without wondering at this 


unaccountable weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, that 
they ſhould love to aſtoniſh and terrify one another. 
Were I a father, I ſhould take a particular care to 
preſerve my children from theſe little horrors of ima- 
gination, which they are apt to contract when they 


are young, and are not able to thake off when they 
are in years. I have known a ſoldier that has entered 
a breach, affrighted at his own ſhadow; and iook 
pale upon a little ſcratching at his door, who the 


day before had marched up againſt a battery of can- 


non. There are inſtances of perſons, who have been 


terrified even to diſtraction, at the figure of a tree, 
or the ſhaking of a bull-ruſh. The truth of it is, I look 


upon a ſound imagination as the greateſt bleſſing of life, 
next to a clear judgment and a good conſcience. In the 


mean time, ſince there are very ſew whoſe minds are 
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apprehenf ons, we ought to arm ourſelves againſt them 
by the dictates of reaſon and religion, to pul the old 


a Cut of our hearts (as Perfins expreſſes i it in the 
otto of my paper) and ext tinguich thoſe impertinent 


ne tions which we imbibed at a time that we were not 
able to judge of their abſurdity. Or, if we believe, as 
many wiſe and good men have Cone, that there are ſuch 


| 44 atoms and apparitions 2s thoſe I have been am, 
1 


„let us endeavour to eſtablich to ourſelves an intere 


In 1 vy ho holds the reins of the whole creation in his 


hund, and moderates them after ſuch a manner, that 


ir is impoſſible for one being to break looſe _ another | 


without his knowledge and rermiſſion. 


For my cwn part, I am apt to join in opinion with 


thoſe who believe that all the regions of nature ſwarm 


with ſpirits; and that we have multitudes of ſpe&ators 
on all our aMtons, when we think ourſelves moſt alone: 


| But initezd of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a notion, I 
am wonderfully pleaſed to think that I am always en- 


gaged with ſuch an innumerable ſociety, in ſearching out | 1 


the wonders of the creation, and Joining in the ſame 
conſort of praiſe and adoration. 
Milton has finely defcrit.ed this mixed communion cf 


men and ſpirits 1 in paradiſe ; and had doubtleſs his eye 
ufen a verle in old Hleſod, which i 15 almoſt word ſor word 


the lame with his third line in the follow! ing —_ 


— Nor think, theugh ? ner vere none, 
That heawn auvcald cc Jpectaturs, God want 2 L 
Millions of ſpiritaal creatures walk the earth | 
( rjeen, both avhen ave wake and when we ſleep ; j 
All ileſt avith craſeleſi proiſe his works beheld 
Both day and night. Hon often from the ſteep 
Ur echoing hill or thicket have wwe heard 
Col: tial weices to the midnight air, 
| Sote, or reſpen/rve each to other's note, 
8. aging their great Creator? Oft in band's, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heawnly touch of inſtrumentel ſounds, 
Ia full harmonick number Joir'd, their ſongs 


* * * and ur e vcughts to bead 1. ce 
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Dic mihi, ff fueris tu leo, qualis eri? Mart. 


Were you. a lion, how wou'd you behave ? 


mattcr of greater amuſement to the town than 
X _— Nicclini's combat with a lion in the Har- 


| Tr is nothing that of late years has afforded 


Market, which has been very often exhibited to the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction of moſt of the nobility and gentry in 
the kingdom of Great-Britaiun. Upon the firſt rumor 
of this intended combat, it was confidently atiirmed 
and is ſtill believed by many in both galleries, that ther: 
would be a tame lion ſent from the Tower every opera 


night, in order to be killed by Hydaſpes ; this report, 


though altogether groundleſs, ſo univerſally prevailed in 
the upper regions of the play-houſe, that ſome of the 
moſt refined politicians in thoſe parts of the audience 
gave it out in whiſper, that the lion was a couſin-ger- 
man of the tiger who made his appearance in King 
 Hilliam's days, and that the ſtage would be ſupplied with 


lions at the publick expence, during the whole ſefiin, 
Many likewiſe were the conjectures of the treatment 
which this lion was to meet with from the hands of Sig- 
. "I I oy * 2 
nior Azcol;a; ; ſome ſuppoſed that he was to ſubdue hin 


in Recitativo, as Crphces uſed to ſerve the wild beoils in 
his time, and afterwards to knock him on the head; 
| fore fancied that the lion would nat pretend to lay Eis 


paws upon the hero, by reaſon or the received opinto ., 


that a lion will not hurt a virgin: Several, who pre- 
tended to have ſeen the opera in Italy, had informed 
their friends, that the lion was to act a part in 2 5- 
| Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a 7 herough-Haſe, before 


he fell at the feet of Hydaypes. To clear up a matter that 
was ſo variouſly reported, 1 have made it my bufincts 


to examine whether this pretended hon is really che 
ſavage he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. | 


Cs | | _ 
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But before I communicate my diicoveries I muſt ac- 


quaint the reader, that upon my walking behind the 


icenes laſt winter, as I was thinking on ſomething elſe, 
I accidentally juſtled againk a monſtrous animal that ex- 

tremely ſtartled me, and upon my nearer ſurvey of it, 
appeared to be a lion rampant. The lion ſeeing me 


very much ſurpriſed, told me, in a gentle voice, that I 
night come by him if I pleaſed: For, (ſays he) F do not 


intend io hurt any body. 1 thanked him very kindly, and 
_ paſſed by him: And in a little time after ſaw him leap 
upon the ſtage, and act his part with very great ap- 


plauſe. It has been obſerved by ſeveral, that the lion 
as changed his manner of acting twice or thrice ſince 


his firſt appearance; which will not ſeem ſtrange, when 


I acquaint my reader that the lion has been changed 


upon the audience three ſeveral times. The firſt ton 
Was a candle-ſnuffer, who being a fellow of a teſty cho- 
lerick temper over-did his part, and would not ſuffer 


himſelf 10 be killed fo eaſily as he ought to have done; 


beides, it was obſerved of him, that he grew more ſurly 


every time he came out of the lion; and having dropt 
ſome words in ordinary converſation, as if he had not 
fought his beit, and that he ſuffered himſelf to be thrown 


upon his back in the ſcuffle, and that he would wreſtle 
veith Mr. N:co/ini for what he pleafed, out of his lion's 


Kip, it was thought proper to diſcard him: And it is 


_ verily belicved, to this day, that had he been brought 
upon the ſtage another time, he would certainly have 
dune miſchief. Befides it was ohjected againſt the firſt 
Lon, thet he reared himſelf fo high upon his hinder 
pers, and walked in ſo erect a poſture, that he looked 
taore like an old man than a lion. 8 | 


Tne fecond lion was a tailor by trade, who belonged 


te the play-houte, and had the character of a mild and 
5 8 man in his profeſſion. If the former was too 


furious, this was too ſheepiſh, for his part; inſomuch, 


tat after a ſhort modeſt walk upon the ſtage, he would 
fail ar the firſt touch of Hydaſpes, without grappling 
with him, and giving him an opportunity of ſhewing 
Bis variety of Italian trips: It is ſaid indeed, that he 


once gave him a rip in the fleſn- colour doublet; but this 


was only to make work for himſelſ, in his private cha- 


tacter 


_ Contrary, it gives me a juſt indignation to ſee a perſon 
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racter of a tailor. I muſt not omit that it was this ſecond 


lion who treated me with ſo much humanity behind the 


ſcenes. 


The acting lion at preſent is, I am informed, a 


country-gentleman who does it for his diverſion, dut 


deſires his name may be concealed. He ſays very hand- 
ſomly, in his own excuſe, that he does not act for gain, 


that he indulges an innocent pleaſure in it ; and that 


it is better to paſs away an evening, in this manner, 
than in gaming and drinking : But at the ſame time 


| ſays, with a very agreeable rallery upon himſelf, that 


if his name ſhould be known, the ill-natured world 


might call him, The afs in the lion's Hin. This Gen- 


tleman's temper is made out of ſuch a happy mixture 


of the mild and the cholerick, that he outdoes both 


his predeceſſors, and has drawn together greater au- 
diences than have been known in the memory of man. 

I muſt not conclude my narrative, without taking 
notice of a groundleſs report that has been raiſed, to a 


_ Gentleman's diſadvantage, of whom I muit declare 
_ myſelf an admirer; namely, that Signior Nice/ini aud 


the lion have been ſeen fitting peaceably by one ano- 


ther, and ſmoking a pipe together behind the ſcenes ; 
| by which their common enemies would inſinuate, that 
it is but a ſham combat which they repreſent upon the 

ſtage : but upon inquiry I find, that if any ſuch corre- 


ſpondence has paſſed between them, it was not until 


the combat was over, when the lion was to be looked 


upon as dead, according to the received rules of the 
Drama. Belides, this is what is practiſed every day in 


 W:ſtminſter-Hall, where nothing is more uſual than to 
ſee a couple of lawyers, who have been tearing each 
other to pieces in the court, embracing one another as 
ſoon as they are out of it. | | | | 3 


I would not be thought, in any part of this relation, 


to reflect upon Signior Nicolini, who in acting this part 


only complies with the wretched taſte of his audience; 
he knows very well, that the lion has many more ad- 


mirers than himſelf; as they ſay of the famous Equeſtrian 


ſtatue on the Pont- Nenf at Paris, that more people go to 
ſee the horſe, than the King who fits upon it. On the 


w 
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' whoſe action gives new majeſty to kings, reſolution 


to heroes, and ſoftneſs to lovers, thus ſinking from the 


greatneſs of his behaviour, and degraded into the cha- 


racter of the London Prentice. J have often wiſhed, that 


our tragedians would copy after this great matter in 
action. Could they make the ſame uſe of their arms and 


legs, and inform their faces with as ſignificant looks and 
paſſions, how glorious would an Eugliſb tragedy appear 


with that action, which is capable of giving a dignity 
to the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural 
expreſſions of an 1:alian opera. In the mean time, I 


have related this combat of the lion, to ſhew what are 
at preſent the reiguing entertainments of the politer 
part of Great-Britain. 


Audiences have often been reproached by writers for 


the coarſeneſs of their taſte ; but our preſent grievance 


does not ſeem to be the want of a good _ but of 
common ſenſe, 0 
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— — eque his, iafelix, exuc menſtris. 


Ovid. Met. 1. 4. ver. 590. | 


Wrctch that thou art! 1 off this monſtrous ths pe. 


Was refefting . morning upon the ſpirit and 
1 humour of the publick diverſions five aud twe nty 
| years ago, and thoſe of the preſent time; and la- 
mented to myſelf, that, though in tucſe days they 
negle ed their morality, they kept up their good Gene 
but th: t the can nicnde, at preſent, is only grown more 
_ chaldith, not more innocent, than the former. W hile ! 
Was in this train of thought, an odd fellow, whole 
face I have often ſeen at che play-houſe, gave me the 
ſollowin letter with theſe words, Sir, The Lion preſets 
bis 2 
our oon Pauds. 
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From my den in the „ March 1 5 


8 I R, 
Have read all your papers, „ and have ifled my 


reſentment againſt your reflexions upon opera's, 
until that of this day, wherein you plainly infinuate, 
that Signior Nicelin' and myſelf have a correſpon- 
dence more friendly than is conſiſtent with the valour 
of his character, or the fierceneſs of mine. I deſire 
you would for your own fake forbear ſuck intima- 
tions for the future; and muſt ſay it is a great piece 
of ill- nature in you, to ſhew ſo great an eſteem for 
a foreigner, and to — a lion that is n 
countryman. 


© I take notice of your fable of the lion and man, 


ſhall not be offended to which ſoever of the animals 
the ſuperiority is given. You have miſrepreſented me. 

in ſaying that J am a country-Gentleman, who act 
only for my diverſion ; whereas, had I ſtill the Ame 

woods to range in which I once had when I was a 
fox-hunter, I ſhould not reſign my manhood for a 
maintenance; and aſſure you, as low as my circum- 


© flances are at preſent, I am ſo much a man of honoar 


that J would: ſcorn to ve any beaſt for bread but a 
« 1 on. | 


Yours, fe. : 


1 kad no ſooner ended this, than one of my land- 
ie dy's children brought me in ſeveral others, with ſome 
of Which I hall make up my preſent paper, they all 


having a tendency to the ſame lubject, VIZ, the cleganes 


of our | demand diverſions. 


* 


$ 7 4 | Cs Garda, Mod 13. 


Have been for twenty years under-ſexton of this 
pariſh of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, and have not 


8 « Aided tolling in to prayers ſix times in all thoſe years; 


* which office I have performed to my great ſatis faction, 

* until this fortnight laſt paſt, during which time 1 

L And my congregation take the warning of my dell, 
. 1 8 morning 


but am ſo equally concerned in that matter, that! 
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© morning and evening, to go to a puppet-ſhow ſet 
© forth by one Pœabell under the Piaxxas. By this means 


© I have not only loſt my two cuſtomers, whom I uſed 
© to place for ſix-pence apiece over-againſt Mrs. Rache! 


© Eye-bright, but Mrs. Rachel herſelf is gone thither alſo. 
© There now appear among us none but a few ordinary 
people, who come to church only to ſay their prayers, 


i ſo that I have no work worth ſpeaking of but on Sux- 


days. I have placed my ſon at the Piazzas, to acquaint 


© the Ladies, that the bell rings for church, and that it 


_ © ſtands on the other ſide of the Garden; but they only 
© laugh at the child, ** . 
l deſire you would lay this before all the world, 


As things are now, Mr. Powell has a full congrega- 


Can remedy, you will very much oblige, 
VV 
8 | Yours, Ke. 


. 


I (in not inquiring into perſons) that J cannot tell 


whether you were one of the company or not laſt 
© Tueſday ; but if you were not, and ſtill deſign to come, 


I defire you would, for your own entertainment, pleaſe 
to admoniſh the town, that all perſons, indifferently 


„ are not fit for this fort of diverfion. I could wiſh, Sir, N 


. © you could make them underſtand, that it is a kind of 


acting to goin maſkerade, and a man ſhoutd be able 
to ſay or do things proper for the dreſs, in which he 
© appears. We have now and then rakes in the habit 


© of Roman Senators, and prave politicians in the dreſs 
of rakes. The misfortune of the thing is, that people 


_ © dreſs themſelves in what they have a mind to be, and | 


not what they are fit for. There is not a girl in the 
9 town, but let her have her will in going to a maſk, 


that I may not be made ſuch a tool for the future, 
and that punchinello may chooſe hours leſs canonical. 


tion, while we have a very chin houſe ; which if you 
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6 I Have obſerved the rules of my maſk ſo carefully, 
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« and ſhe ſhall dreſs as a ſhepherdeſs. But let me beg 
of them to read the Arcadia, or ſome other good ro- 
mance, before they appear in any ſuch character at 
my houſe. The laſt day we preſented, every body 
was fo raſhly habited, that when they came to ſpeak 
to each other, a nymph with a crook had not a word 
to ſay but in the pert ſtile of the pit bawdry ; and a 
man in the habit of a philoſopher was ſpeechleſs, un- 
til an occaſion offered of expreſſing himſelf in the 
refuſe of the tyring- rooms. We had a judge that 
danced a minuet, with a quaker for his partner, while 
half a dozen harlequins ſtood by as ſpectators: A Turk 
drank me off two bottles of wine, and a Jeu eat me 
up half a ham of bacon. If I can bring my deſign to 
bear, and make the maſkers preſerve their characters 
in my aſſemblies, I hope you will allow there is a foun=- 


« dation laid for more e egant and improving galantries 


« than any the town at preſent affords; and conſe- 


© quently, that you will give your approbation to the 


s endeavours of, 
= Your mojt obedient bumble ſervants 


Ian very glad the following epiſtle obliges me to 
mention Mr. Pazve/l a ſecond time in the ſame paper; 


for indeed there cannot be too great encouragement 


given to his ſcill ig motions, provided he is under pro- 
per reſtrictions. . 


81h. 


17 HE opera at the Hy- Ifarles, and that under 
8 | | 


the little Piazza in Covent-Garden, being at 


_ © preſent the two leading diverſions of the town, and 
Ir. Pexuell profeſſing in his advertifements to ſet up 
* Ihittington and his Cat * Rizaldo and Armida, 


© my curioſity led me the beginning of laſt week to 
* view both theſe performances, and make my obſer- 
JE ͤ 5 
Pirſt, therefore, I cannot hut obſerve that Mr. 
Poavell wiſely forbearing to give his company a bill 


of fare before hand, every ſcene is new and unex- 


 * pected; whereas it is certain, that the —— 
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© of the Hay-Market, having raiſed too great an expec- 


© tation in their printed opera, very much diſappoint 


their audience on the ſtage. 5 | 
The King of Jeruſalem is obliged to come from the 


miſed me; and thus while I expected Armida's dra- 


a 


the hero was obliged to go to 4rmida, and hand her 
© out of her coach. We had alſo but a very ſhort al- 
© lowance of thunder and lightning; though I cannot 

cin this place omit doing juſtice to the boy who had 


the direction of the two painted dragons, and made 
© them ſpit fire and ſmoke : He flaſhed out his roſin in 
© ſuch juſt proportions and in ſuch due time, that 1 
could not forbear conceiving hopes of his being one 


day a moſt excellent player. I ſaw indeed but two 
things wanting to render his whole action complete, 


I mean the keeping his head a little lower, and hiding 


his candle. 


Il ] obſerve that Mr. Poavell and the undertakers had | 
boch the ſame thought, and I think much about the 


fame time, of introducing animals on their ſeveral 


© ſtages, though indeed with very different ſucceſs. The 
_* ſparrows and chaftinches at the Hay-Marbet fly as 
« yet very irregularly over the ſtage; and inſtead of 


« perching on the trees, and performing their parts, 
© theſe young actors either get into the galleries, or put 


out the candles, whereas Mr. Peærell has fo well diſ- 

© ciplined his pig, that in the firſt ſcene he and Punch 

dance a minuet together. Jam informed however, at 

Mr. Pravell reſolves to excel his adverſa ies in their 
con way; and introduce larks in his next opera f 

©. Suſanna, or Innocence letrayed, which will be exhibited 
i 5 


*.next week with a pair of new el deres. 
© The moral of Mr. Powell's drama is violated, I 


ö * confeſs, by Punch's national reflexions on the French, 
and King Harry's laying his leg upon the Quzen's lap 
in too ludicrous a manner beſore ſo great an aſſembly. 


As to the mechaniſm and fcenary, every thing in- 
*,deed was uniform, and of a piece, and the ſcenes were 


managed very dexteroully ; which calls on me to take 


notice 


city on foot, inſtead of being drawn in a triumphant 
* chariot by white horſes, as my opera-book had pro- 


gons ſhould ruth forward towards Argentes, I found 


* 33 — aa A... , * 
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5 wards gave an occaſion to a pretty melancholy novel. 
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notice, that at the Hay-Mar#et the undertakers for- 
getting to change their ſide- ſcenes, we were preſented 
with a proſpect of the ocean in the midſt of a dehght- 
ful grove; and though the Gentlemen on the ſtage had 


walking up and down between the trees, I muſt own 

was not a little aſtoniſhed to ſee a well-dreſſed young 

fellow, in a full-bottomed wig, appear ia the midſt of 
the ſea, and without any viſible concern taking ſnuff. 

© I ſhall only obſerve one thing farther, in which both 
drama's agree; which is, that by the ſqueak of their 
voices the heroes of each are eunuchs; and as the wit 
in both pieces is equal, I muſt prefer the performance 
of Mr. Poabell, becauſe it is in our own language. 


* 

E 

very much contributed to the beauty of the grove, by 
4 

a 


R 


* 


Par va le ves capi unt ani mos — in 5 


5 Light minds are pleas'd with trifles. 


aſtoniſhment at the ſplendid equipages, and 
party- coloured habits, of that fantaſtick na- 


W HEN I was in France, I uſed to gaze with great 


tion. I was one day in particular contemplating a Lady, 


that ſat in a coach adorned with gilded Crp:ds, and finely | 
Painted with the loves of Veuus and Adonis. Ihe coach 


was drawn by ſix milk-white horſes, and loaden behind 


with the ſame number of powdered footmen. Juſt be- 
fore the Lady were a couple of beautiful pages, that 
were ſtuck among the harneſs, and, by their gay dreſſes 


and ſmiling features, looked like the elder brothers of 
the little boys that were carved and painted in every 
corner of the coach. | | 


The Lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who after= 
She 
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She had, for ſeveral vears, received the addrefles of a 
Gentleman, whom after a long and intimate acquain- 
| tance ſhe forſook, upon the account of this ſhining equi- 

page, which had becn offered to her by one of great 
_ riches, but a crazy conſtitution. The circumitances in 


which I ſaw her, were, it ſeems, the diſguiſes only of 


a broken heart, and a kind of pageantry to cover dil- 
treſs; for in two months after ſhe was carried to her 
5 | wp with the ſame pomp and magnificence; being 


ſent thither partly by the loſs of one lover, and partly } 
by the poſſeſſion of another. | 


I have often reflected with myſelf on this unaccount- 


able humour in womankind, of being ſmitten with every 
thing that is ſhowy and ſuperficial ; and on the number- 
leſs evils that bela the ſex, from this light fantaſtical |} 
diſpoſition. I myſelf remember a young Lady, that was | 


very warmly ſolicited by a couple of importunate rivals, 
who, for ſeveral months together, did all they could to 
recommend themſelves, by complacency of behaviour, 


and agreeableneſs of converſation. At length when the 


competition was doubtful, and the Lady undetermined 


in her choice, one of the young lovers very luckily be- 
thought himſelf of adding a ſupernumerary lace to his 


_ hveries, which had ſo good an effect, that he married 
her the very week after. 5 : 

The uſual converſation of ordinary women very much 
cheriſhes this natural weakneſs of being taken with out- 
fide and appearance. Talk of a new-married couple, 
and you immediately hear whether they keep their coach 
and fix, or eat in plate. Mention the name of an abſent 


| Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn ſomething of her 


gown and petticoat. A ball is a great help to diſcourſe, 


and a birth-day furniſhes converſation for a twelve- | 


month after. A furbelow of precious ſtones, an hat but- 
| toned with a diamond, a brocade waiftcoat or petticoat, 
are ſtanding topicks. In ſhort, they conſider only the 


_ drapery of the ſpecies, and never cait away a thought |} 
on thoſe ornaments of the mind that make perſons il- | 
luſtrious in themſelves, and uſeful to others. When wo- 


men are thus 206087 35 burger > Jaws another's imagina- 
tions, and filling their heads with nothing but colours, it 
i no wonder that they are more attentive to the ſuper- 


ficial 


= 
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ficial parts of life, than the ſolid and ſabſtantial bleſſings 
of it. A girl who has been trained up in this kind of 
converſation, is in danger of every embroidered coat 
that comes in her way. A pair of fringed gloves may be 


ber ruin. In a word, lace and ribbons, ſilver and gold 


i - os privacy of a country lite, an 


galloons, with the like glittering gewgaws, are ſo many 
We to women of —_ minds or low educations. and 
v henartificially diſplayed, are able to fetch down the moſt 
afry coquette from the wildeſt of her flights and rambles. 
True happineſs is of a retired nature, and an enemy 
to porap and noiſe; it ariſes, in the firſt place, from the 
enjoyment of one's ſelf; and in the next, from the 
friendihip and converſation of a few ſele& companions : 
It loves hade and ſolitude, and naturally haunts groves 
and fountains, fields and meadows: In ſhort, it fecls 
every thing it wants within itſelf, and receives no ad- 
dition from multitudes of witneſſes and ſpectators. On 
the contrary, falſe happineſs loves to be in a crowd, and 
to draw the eyes of the world upon her. She does not 
receive any Etiafation from the applauſes which the 
gives herſelf, but from the admiration which the raiſes 
in others. She flouriſhes in courts and palaces, theatres, 
and aſſemblies, and has no exiſtence, but when ihe 1s 
looked upon. 5 © f 
Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, delights in 
I paſſes away a great part 
of her time in her own walks and gardens. Her huſband, 
who is her boſom friend and companion in her ſolitudes, 
has been in love with her ever finc* he knew her. They 
both abound with good ſenſe, couſar mate virtue, and 
à mutual efteem ; and are a perpetual entertainment to 
one another. Their family is under ſo regular an eco. 
nomy, in its hours of devotion and repaſt, employment 
and diverſion, that it looks like a little commonwealth 


5 within : tſel f. They often g0 into company. that they | 


ay return with the greater delight to one another; 
and ſometimes live in town not to enjoy it fo properly | 
as to grow weary of it, that they may renew in them - 


| fehves the reliſh of a country life, By this means they 1 
re happy in each other, beloved by their children 


adored by their ſervants, and are become the envy, 


rather the delight, of all that know them, 
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How different to this is the life of Fulvia! ſhe con- 


fiders her huſband as her ſteward, and looks upon dif- | 


cretion and good houſwifry as little domeſtick virtues, 
unbecoming a woman of quality. She thinks life loſt in 
her own family g and fancies herſelf out of the world 
when ſhe is not in the ring, the play-houſe, or the draw- 


ing- room: She lives in a perpetual motion of body, 


and reſtleſneſs of thought, and is never eaſy in any one 
place, when ſhe thinks there is more company in another, 
The miſling of an opera the firſt night, u ould be more 
afflicting to her than the death of a child. She pities 
all the valuable part of her own ſex, and calls every wo- 
man of a prudent, modeſt, and retired life, a poor- ſpi- 
rited unpoliſhed creature. Vhat a mortiſication would 
It be to Fulvia, if ſhe knew that her ſetting herlelf to 
view, is but expoſing herſelf, and that the | con- 
temptible by being conſpicuous. 
1 cannot conclude my paper, without obſerving, that 
Virgil hes very finely touched upon this female paſſion 
for dreſs and ſhow, in the character of Camilla; who 


_ thongh ſhe ſeems to have ſnaken off all the other weak- 


ne ſes of her ſex, is ſtill deſcribed as a woman in this 
Farucular. The poet tells us, that after having made a 


great N e of the enemy, ſhe unfortunately caſt her 


eye on a Ve. WhO wore an embroidered tunick, a 


beautiful comm of mail, with a mantle of the fineit purple. 


golden bow, ſays he, hung upen his ſhun!der ; his gar- 
ment Wwas duckied arith a gclaen claſp, aud his head was 


covered with an helmet of the fame fhintig metal. The 


Auen immediately ſingled out this well-dreſſed war- 
rior, being ſeized with a woman's longing | for the * 
trappings that he was adorned witn: 


T oteemaue incauta her agmen 
Faumince proce & puts crum ardebat amore. 
En. 11. ver. 782, 


This heedleſs purſuit aſhes theſe glittering rifles, the 


poet (by a nice concealed moral) repreſents to have been | 
the defirudiion of his female hero. Cc 


Moi days 
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Ducd derum atque decens curo & rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum, 
. „„ eren. 
What right, what true, what ft, we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care — for this is all. Pore, 


JF Have received a letter, deſiring me to be very ſati- 
1 rical upon the little muff that is now in faſhion; 
another informs me of a pair of ſilver garters buck- 
led below the knee, that have been lately ſeen at the 
Nainboto coffee-houſe in Fleciſtreet; a third ſends me an 
heavy complaint againſt fringed gloves. To be brief, 
there is ſcarce an ornament of either ſex which one or 
other of my correſpondents has not inveighed againſt 
with ſome bitterneſs, and recommended to my obterva- 
tion. I muſt therefore, once for all, inform my readers, 
that it is not my intention to ſink the dignity of this my 
paper with refleQions upon red-heels or top-Enots, but 
rather to enter into the paſſions of mankind, and to cor- 
rect thoſe depraved ſentiments that give birth to all thoſe 
little extravagancies which appear in their outward 
dreſs and behaviour, Foppiſh and fantaſtick ornaments 
are only indications of vice, not criminal in themſelves. 
Extinguith vanity in the mind, and you naturally re- 
trench the little ſuperſluities of garniture and equipage. 
T'ne bloſſoms will fall of themſelves, when the root that 
nouriſhes them is defroyed. . 
I thall therefore, as J have ſaid, apply my remedies 
to the firſt ſeeds and principles of an affected dreſs, with- 
out deicending to the dreſs itſelf; though at the ſame 
time I mult own, that I have thoughts of creating an 
officer under me, to be intitled, The Cen/for of ſmall 
Wares, and of allotting him one day in a week for the 
execution of ſuch his ciice. An operator of this 
nature might act under me, with the ſame regard as a 
lurgeon to a phyſician ; the one might be employed in 
healing thoſe biotches and tumours which break out in. 
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the body, while the other is ſweetning the blood ard 


rectifying the conſtitution. To ſpeak truly, the young 5 


cople of both ſexes are ſo wonderfully apt to ſhoot out 


into long ſwords or ſweeping trains, buſhy head- dreſſes 
or full bottomed periwigs, with ſeveral other incum- 

brances of dreſs, that they ſtand in need of being pruned 
very frequently, leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed with orna- 
ments, and over-run with the luxuriance of their habits. 
I am much in doubt, whether I ſhould give the pre- 


ference to a quaker that is trimmed cloſe and almoſt cut 


to the quick, or to a beau that is loaden with ſuch a re- 


dundance of excreſſences. I mult therefore defire my 


_ Correſpondents to let me know how they approve my 


project, and whether they think the erecting of ſuch a 


petty cenſorthip may not turn to the emolument of the 


publick; for 1 would not do any thing of this nature 


raſhly and without advice. 


There is another ſet of correſpondents to whom I muſt 


addreſs myſelf in the ſecond place; I mean ſuch as fill 
their letters with private ſcandal and black accounts of 

articular perfons and families. The world is fo full of 
ill-nature, that I have lampoons ſent me by people who 


cannot ſpell, and ſatires compoſed by thoſe who ſcarce 
know how to write. By the laſt poſt in particular I 


received a packet of ſcandal which is not legible ; and 


have a whole bundle of letters in womens hands that 


are full of blots and calumnies, inſomuch, that when [ 
| ſee the name Cælia, Phillis, Paſtora, or the like, at 
the bottom of a ſcrawl, I conclude on courſe that it 
brings me ſome account of a fallen virgin, a faithleſs 
wife, or an amorous widow. I muſt therefore inform 
theſe my correſpondents, that it is not my deſign to be 
a publither of intrigues and cuckoldoms, or to bring 
little infamous ſtories out of their preſent lurking- holes 


into broad day-light. If I attack the vicious, I thall 
only ſet upon them in a body; and will not be provoked 
by the worit uiage 1 can receive from others, to make 
an example of any particular criminal. In ſhort, I have 
ſo much of a Drazwwcernfir in me, that 1 ſhall paſs over | 
a ſingle foe to charge whole armies. It is not Lais nor? 
Sileuus, but the harlot and the drunkard, whom I ſnall 


endeavour to expole ; and ſhall conſider the crime as it 
| | 0 appears 


6 eee 
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appears in a ſpecies, not as it.is circumſtanced in an 
individual, I think it was Caligula, who wiſhed the 


whole city of Rome had but one neck, that he might 


| behead them at a blow, I ſhall do out of humanuy, 
what that emperor would have done in the cruelty of 
his temper, and aim every ſtroke at a collective body 
of offenders. At the ſame time I am very ſenſible, that 
nothing ſpreads a paper like private calumny and de- 
famation; but as my ſpeculations are not under this 
neceſſity, they are not expoſed to this temptation. 


In the next place I muſt apply myſelf to my party 


_ correſpondents, who are continually teazing me to take 


notice of one another's proceedings. How often am I 
aſked by both ſides, if it is poſſible for me to be an un- 
concerned ſpectator of the rogueries that are commit- 


ted by the party which is oppoſite to him that writes the 
letter. About two days ſince I was reproached with an 
old Greciau law, that forbids any man to ſtand as a neu- 


ter or a looker- on in the diviſions of his country. How 


erer, as Lam very ſenſible my paper would loſe its whole 
effect, ſhould it run into the outrages of a party, I ſhall 


take care to keep clear of every thing which looks that 
way. If I can any way aſſuage private inflammations, 


or allay publick ferments, I ſnall apply myſelf to it 
vith my utmolt endeavours ; but will never let my 
heart reproach me, with having done any thing to- 
Wards increaſing thoſe feuds and animoſities that ex- 


tinguiſh religion, deface government, and make a nation 


_ mii-rable. | 


_ What I have ſaid under the three foregoing heads, 
will, I am afraid, very much retrench the number of 


my corretpondents : I ſhall therefore acquaint my reader, 
that if he has ſtarted any hint which he is not able to 


porn, if he has met with any ſurpriſing ſtory which 


he Goes not know how to tell, if he has diſcovered any 
epidemical vice which has etcaped my obſervation, or 
has heard of any uncommon virtue which he would d-- 


tire t) pablith ; in ſhort, if he has auy materials that can 


fluranich out an innocent diverſion, I ſhall promiſe him 
my belt ailiſtance in the working ot them up for a pub- 
lick entertainment. 5 5 8 4 


1 
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This paper my reader will find was intended for an 
anſwer to a multitude of corre{pondents ; but I hope he 
will pardon me if I ſingle out one of them in particular 
who has made me ſo very humble a requeſt, that I can- 
not forbear complying with it. | ; 


To the SPECTATOR, 


41. | | March 15, 1710-11. 


4 I Am at preſent ſo unfortunate, as to have nothing 
"2 


to do but to mind mv own bulineſs ; and therefore 


beg of you that you will be pleaſed to put me into 
* ſome ſmall poſt under you. I obſerve that you have 
appointed your printer and publiſher to receive letters 
and advertiſements for the city of Londen ; and ſhall 
think myſclf very much honoured by you, if you will 


© % K a a a. 6 


genius, I am, 
e 355 
Tur moſt obedient ſervant, 


1 . Charles Lillie. 
No w-. Tueſday, March 20... | 5 


93 
— 


— — — — 


— Tetrum ante omnia vultum. | 
TT..  *T YN" [3 
—— A viſage rough, Pe ra | 
Deform'd, unfeatur'd, Drvypex. 


Q's CE our perſons are not of our own making, when 


they are ſuch as appear defective or uncomely, it | 


is, methinks, an honeſt and laudable fortitude to 


dare to be ugly; at leaſt to keep ourſelves from being 
abaſhed with a conſciouſneſs of imperfections which we | 


appoint me to take in letters and advertiſements for 
the city of Weſtminſter and the dutchy of Lancaſter. 
Though I cannot promiſe to fill ſuch an employment 
with ſufficient abilities, I will endeavour to make up | 
with induſtry and fidelity what I want in parts and 


r 


N 
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cannot help, and in which there is no guilt. I Would 
not defend an haggard beau, for paſſing away much tin: 


at a glaſs, and giving ſoſtneſſes and languithing grace; 
to deformity : All I intend is, that we ought to be con- 
tented with our countenance and ſhape, fo far, as never 


to give ourſelves an uneaſy reflexion on that ſujet. 
It is to the ordinary people, wio are not accult2mou to 
make very proper remarks on any occaſion, matter of 
great jeit, if a man enters with a prominent pair of 
thoul.!2rs into an aſſembly, or is diſtinguiſhed by an ca- 
panſion of mouth, or obliquity of aſpect. It is happy 


tor a man, that has any of thee oddneſſes aboat Mw if 


he can be as merry upon himſeif, as others are apt to be 
upon tat occaſion : When he can poſſeſs him ſelf with 
{uch a chearfulneſs, women and children, who are at 
firſe frivated at him, will aſft:rwards be as mach pleaſed 


with him. As it is barbarous in cthers to rally him for 


natural defects, it is extremely agrecable wha he can 
jeſt upon himſelf for tiem. 3 
dem Mainutenon's firit huſban was an hero in this 
Kind, aud has drawn many pleaſantries from tlie irre- 


repreſenting to his reader the mike of an envins and 


pully, with which he utcd to take off his hat. Wien 


tacre happens to be any thing rid calnus in a viſage, and 
the owner of it tliaks it an afpect of dignity, he must he 
of very great quality to be ex2mpt from rallery: Ine 
bet expedient therefore is to be plzaſant upon hlimivif. 


Prince Harry and Falla?, in SHadeſear, have carried 
9 7 i | 


TE) 

the ridicule upon fat A; | lean as far it will go. Faltæ 
is katoroafly called IHecl/ach, Bd-prefer, and [Fill of 
Fic; Harry, a Starveiins, an Elves-/itr, a Sheath, a 
VBoro- case, aud a Tuc. There is in ſeveral incidents of 


the converſation between them, the jeſt ſtill kept up 
upon the perſon. Great tendlerneſs and ſenſibility in 
this point is one of the oreateic wealkneſſes of ſelf-lore. 
For my own part, I am a little unhappy in the mould of 
my face, which is not quite ſo long as it is broad: 


Whether this might not partly ariſe from my opening 
my mouth much ſeldomer than other people, and by 
(Hoſequence not ſo much lengthaing the fibres of my 

Vor. I. NY viiage. 
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viſage, Jam not at leiſure to determine. However it 
be, I have been often put out of countenance by the 
ſhortneſs of my face, and was formerly at great pains 
in concealing it by wearing a perivig with an nigh 
*oretop, and” leit ting my beard grow. But now I ha\ 


thoroughly got over this delicacy, and could be ke 


tented with A much ſhorter, provided it might qualify 

me for a member of the merry club, which the following 

letter gives me an account of. J have received it from 

 Ox/o2rd, and a3 it abounds with the ſpirit of mirth and 

_ £:20d-humeur which is natural to that place, I ſhall fer 
it down word for word as it came to me. 


Tt profeund Sir, | : | 
Fins been very well entertained, in the laſt 


of your ſpeculations that J have yet ſcen, by 
your ſpectnen upon cubs, which I therefore hope you 
will continue, 1 ſhall take the liberty to furniſh you 
with a brief account of ſuch a one as perhaps you have 


not ſeen in all your travels, unleſs it was your fortune 


to touch upon {>me of the woody parts of the African 


9 
Cc 
o 
o 
o 
4 
c 
continent, in your voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
There have aroſe in this univerſity (long ſince qu 
left us without ſaying any thing) ſeveral of theſe in- 
« ſerior hebdomadal locictiecs, az ihe Purning club, tie 
* Witty cab, and amongſt the ref, the Han Tome club; 
© as a burleſ upon Which, a certain merry ſpecies, 
« that ſeem to have come into the world in maſkerade, 
© for tne ycars laſt paſt have aſtociated emiebves to- 
c 
4 


gether, aud aſſumed the name of /e Ugly cla: I.. 's 1 


M- favoured fraternity conſiits of a preſilent and twelve 


fellows; tue chgic © of Mhich is not con ine! by pu- 


. 

« rent to any particular 10 undation, (as St. So s men 
would have the world believe, and have therefore 
erected a ſeparete focicty within themſel. _ d. at n- 
© berty is left to elett from any ſchool in Gr cat bai, 
provided tue candidates be within the rules of tte 


deformity. A elauſe or to of which! mall tranny Y 


to you. 


J. That no perſon whatever CR — ite 


© without a viſible quearity in we aged, or peculiar 
cal 


2 


6 
« 
© club, as ict forth 1a a table, intitied, The a7 of 
o 
o 
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« caſt of countenance ; of which the preſident and ofii- 
« cers for the time being are to determine, and the pre- 


ſident to have the caſting voice. - 
II. That a ſingular regard be had upon examination, 
to the gibboſity of the Gentlemen that offer the n- 
ſelves, as founders kinſmen; or to the obliquity of 


their figure, in what ſort ſoever. 


III. That if the quantity of any man's noſe be 
eminently miſcalculated, Whether as to length or 


breadth, he ſhall have a juſt pretence to be elected. 


Laſily, That if there ſhall be two or more compe- 
titors for the ſame vacancy cæteris paribus, he that 


has the thickeſt ſkin to have tlie preference. 


- Co R «a „„ 


peared to do it. 


Every freſh member, upon his firſt night, is to 
entertain the company with a diſh of cod-fiſh, and a 
ſpeech in praiſe of Æyep; whoſe portraiture they have 
in full proportion, or rather diſproportion, over the 


chimn<;”; and tacir deſign is, as ſoon as their funds. 


are ſuihcient to purchaſe the heads of Theres, Duns 
P 7 


Scctus, Scarron, Hudibras, and the old Gentleman in 
Olla, with all the celebrated ill faces of antiquit:,, 


as furniture for the club-room. 5 
As they have always been profeſſed admirers of the 
other ſex, ſo they unanimoully declare that they will 
give all poſſible encouragement to ſuch as will tale. 
the benefit of the fatute, though none yet have ap- 
* 'The worthy prefident, who is their moſt devoted 
champion, has lately ſhewn me two copies of verſes 
compoſed by a Gentleman of this ſociety; the firit, a 


congratulatory ode inſcribed to Mrs. T ozch-wwerd, v pon 


the loſs of her two fore- teeth, the other, a panegyrick „ 


upon Mrs. Ardiron's left ſhoulder. Mrs. Vizard (he 
ſays) ſince the ſmall-pox, is grown tolerably ugly, and 
a top toſt in the club; but I never heard him ſo laviſh 
of his fine things, as upon old Nell Trot, who conftantly 
officiates at their table; her he even adores and extols 
as the very counterpart of mother Seton; in ſhort, 
Nell (ſays he) is one of the extraordinary works of 


nature; but as for complexion, ſnape, and features, 


ſo valued by others, they are all mere outũde and 


ſymmetry, which is bis averſion. Give me leave to 
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© add, that the preſident is a facetious pleaſant gentle- 
man, and never more ſo, than when he has got (as 
© he calls them) his dear mummers about him; and lie 
« often proteſts it on him good to meet a fellow with 
da right genuine grimace in kis air, (which i is ſo a- 
« orecable 3 in the generality of the Frexch nation ;) and, 


6 28 an inſtance of his ſincerity i in tiris particular, he gave 
ue a ſight of a liſt in his pocket- book of all of this 


(lass, who for theſe five years have fallen under his 


« obſervation, with bimiclt at the head of tuem, and 
in the rear (as one of a promiſing ang improu ing 


aſpect) 


SIX, | 
Outed, ver ob ed , | 
March 12, 1710. tumble ervant, 
R | 7; Alexander Carbuncle. 
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ee 


„ Wedneſday, March 21. 


ſs 
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ee F quitis, gucguc jam mig rait 45 aure Vo! lupras 
Or ed incerics cc. 1 & 2 ui Vane. 


"Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. ver. 187. 


But nov our nobles 2 too are fops and vain, 
Neglect the lente, but love tae painted ſcene. 
Cs fn. 


erity a faithful account of tie Talian Opera, 8 of 

the gradual p:ivoreis which it has made upon the 
Erith Ange; for there 15 no _ queſtion but our great 
grard-chiluren wilt be very curious to know the reaſon 


JT: is w deſign in this paper to deliver down to po----: 


why thcir forefathers uſed to ft together like an avdi- 
enc2 of foreigners in their own country, and to hear 
whole plays acted before them in a tongue which they i 


did not underſtand. 


Ai ſeuoe was the firſt opera akin gare us 2 taſte of Ita- 


lian muſic. The great ſucceſs this opera met With pro- 
duced ſome attempts of forming Pieces upon J. 


plans, 


diately fell to tranflatin 
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plans, which ſhould give a more natural and reaſonable 
entertainment than what can be met with in the elabo- 
rate trifles of that nation. This alarmed the poetafters 


and fillers of the town, who were uſed to deal in a 


more ordinary kind of ware; and therefore laid down 
an eſtabliſhed rule, which is received as ſuch to this 


.: day, That nthing is copable of being avcll fot ta muſic, that 


is not noc/ertes | | Cs 
This maxim was no ſooner received, but we imme- 
g the Italian operas; and as there 


was 19 great danger of hurting the ſenſe of thoſe extraor- 


dinary pieces, our authors would often make words of 
their own which were intirely foreign to the meaning of 
tue paſtiges they pretended to tranſlate z their chief care 
beine to make the numbers of the Eugliſb verſe anſcer 

ts thoſe of the Italian, that both of tem might go to 


the ſame tune. Thus the famous ſong in Carla, 
Barbara fi bintende, Ec. _ | 
Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning, 


which expreſſes the reſentments cf an angry lover, was 
tranſlated into that Ze; lamertation, e 


Frail are a lover's þ pcs, &e. 


| And it was pleaſant enough to fee the moſt refined per- 


ſons of the Britz/ nation dying away and languiſhing 
to notes that were ilied with a ſpirit of rage and indig- 


nation. It happened alſo very {requently, where the 


ſenſe was rightly trarlated, the neceflary tranſpoſition | 


of words, which were drawn out of the phraſe of one 
tongue into that of another, made the muſic appear 


very abſurd in one tongue that was very natural in the 


other. I remember an Lallan verſe that ran thus word 
for word, N | Ne ED 


Aud turn'd my rage into fily ; 
which the Eugliſo for riyme fate tranflatcd, 


And into pity tura'd my rage. 


By this means the ſoſt notes that were adapted to 27% 


in the Taliau, fell u pon the word rage in the Enzlijh ; 
IL Sa 
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znd the angry ſounds that were turned to rage in the 


original, were made to expreſs #/7y in the tranſlation. 


t oftentimes he ppened likewiſe, that the ſneſt notes in 
the air ſell upon the molt inſignificant words in the ſen- 


| tence. I have known the word 44 purſued through 


the whole gamut, have been entert=iued with man 7 a 
melodious Ie, and have heard the moſt bes, ul graces, 


uavers, and diviſions beſtowed upon 200 % fer . and | 
'q | 


ram; to the eternal honour of our En! lind Bal ieles. 
The next ep to our refinement, vas the introducing 
of Laliau actors into our opera; who fung their! arts 
in their own la anguage, at the ſame tine that Sur county: 
men porior rmed theirs in our native tc 230 ue. The king 
er kero of the play generally ſpoke in Tralian, and his 
llares anſwered him in Eng The lover frequently 


made his court, and gained the heart of his Princeſs, in 


a language which ſhe did not underſtand. One would 


have thought it very difficult to have carried on dialogues 
after this manner, without an interpreter between the 
| perſons that converſed togetner; but this was the ſtate 
of the Exgliſb ſtage for about three years.” 

..- At length the audience grew tired cf enderftanding 


half the opera; and therefore to eaſe themſel ves intirely | 
of the fatigue of thinking, having ſo ordered 1 


N that the whole opera is performed in an un- 


nown tongue. We no longer underſtand the language 


of our own ſtage; inſomuch that I have often been 


afraid, when I have ſeen cur Italian performers chatter- 


ing in the vehemence of action, that they have been 
calling us names, and abuſing us among themſelves; but 
1 hope, ſince we do put ſuch an entir e conſide nce in tem, 


they will not talk againſt us before our faces, though 


they may do it with the ſame ſatety as if it were be! ind 
our backs, In the mean time, I cannct ſorbear thinking 

how naturally an hiſtorian who writes two or three hun- 
dred years hence, and does not know the taſt2 of lis 
wife forefathers, will make the following re fiexion, in 
the beginning of {te eighteenth centiiy the Italian bangue 


e. * wet 


avas /o well undr/ticd in eee that CET AS RTE od 
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One ans knows how to he ferious in the conſutation 
cf an abſurdity that Mewes itlelf at the irik ſight. It 
docs 
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does not want any great meaſure of ſenſe to ſee the ri- 


dicule of this monſtrous practice; but what makes it 


the more aſtoniſhing, it 1s not the taſte of the rabble, 

but of perſons of the greateſt politeneſs, which has eſta- 

buſted K.-- OE, f I 
If the Tralicnrs have a genius for muſic above the 


 Frglif, the Angliſb have a genius for other performances 
of a mach higher nature, and capable of giving the 


mind a much nobler entertainnent. Wauld one think 


it was poſſible (at a time when an author lived that was 
able to write the Phra and Hippolitus) for a people 


to be io ſtupidly fond of the Italian opera, as ſcarce to 
give a third day's hearing to that admirable tragedy ? 
Mutfic is certainly a very agreeable entertainment: Bat 
it it would take the intire poſſeſſion of our cars, if it 
would make us incapable of hearing ſenſe, if it wonld 
exclude arts that have a much greater tendency to the 


refinement of human nature; I muſt confeſs I would 
allow it no better quarter than Plato has done, Who 


baniſhes it out of his commonwealth.  _ 
At preſent our notions of muſic are ſo very uncertain, 
that we do not know what it is we like; only, 1a general, 


woe are tranſported with any thing that is not Eugliſb: 
So it be of a foreign groivth, let it be Ialian, French, 
or Hizh-Datch, it is the tame thing. 


In Mort, our Ex- 
giifh muſic is quite rooted cut, aad nothing yet planted 


in its ſtead, 


When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 


man 15 at liberty to preſent his plan for a new ene; and 


though it be but indifferently put together, it may furniih 
ſeveral hints that may be of uſe to a good architect. I 


| ſhall take the ſame liberty in a following paper, of giving 
my opinion upon the ſubje& of muiic; which I ſhall lay 
down only in a problematical manner, to be conſidered 


by thoſe who are maſters in the art. C 
D4 Thurſday, 
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No 10 Thurklay, Ma arch 22. 


Di 4 we ſcceruxl, E ne ar que prefect? 
Finxerumnt du! Mis rar fefa 41. cue. 
Hor. Sat. * 3 E's ver. I”. 


bank heav'n that made me of an hunille mind 
To action lit le, leſs to words inclin'd! 


utter ſtranger to him, Kith a caſt of his eye, 


5 O one perſon behe 1d another, v-ho was an 


” which, methought, expreffed an emation of heart 
very diſſerent frem what could be rated by an object 
ſo ↄgrceable as the Gentleman he locked at, I began to 
cenkd der, not without ſome ſecret ſorrov, the condition 


of an envious man. Some have fancied that envy has 
a £crta in magical farce in it, and that the eycs of the 


envious have. by their faicination y nn the enjoyments 


ol the happy. Sir Francis Bacen fays, ſome have been 


ſo curious 2s to remark the times and ſeainns wen the 


. 


woke of an envious eye 15 molt effectually pern icious, 


and have obſerved that it has been when the pecion en- 
vicd Las been in any circumſtaace of glory and tr juraph. 
At ſech a time the mind of the proſperous man goes, as 
it were, abroad, among things withont him, aud 13 


more e poſed to the malign: iy. But I mall not dell 


upon ſpcc culztions fo abfracted as this, or repcat tae 


many excellent things which one mie nt cc. es ct out of | 
authors upon this miſerable aeftion but keeping in 


the road of common lite, confid ler the 5 1005 man u- with 
relation to theſe turce heals, his; Pans, nis rcliefs, aud 


his happine . 


The envicus man 1s in pr in wp: In all cceg ions which 


ought io give hiin Pleaſure „ relich of his life 55 
invertee and the objects which adminiicer the bighe it 
233 ** to thoſe ho are exempt from tis pa; Hon, 
give the quickeſi pangs to perſons who are ſuliject to 5 
: | A0 
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All the perfections of their fellow- ercatures are odious: 
Youth, beauty, valour and wildem are provocutions ot 


their diipleature. Wit a wretched and avoſtate it te 


* 


is this! to be fer} with escallence., and to hat: a 


man becauſe we approve him! the condition of the en- 
vious man is the moſt emphatically miſerable; he is 


not only incapable 07 rejoicing in another's merit or 


ſucceſs, but lives in a world wherein all manxind are 
in a plot againſt his quiet, ty itudyiog their owa hap- 
pineſs and advantage. Vi Pier is an honeſt tale- 
bearer, he makes it his buſineſs to join in converſation 
with envious men. He points to ſuch an handiome 
young fellow, and wiiipers that he is ſecretly married 


to a great fortune : When they dou, he adds circum- 


ſtances to prove it; and never fails to aggravate their 
diſtreſs, by aſſuring them, that, to his knowledge, he 


has an uncle will leave him ſome thouſands. Vll has 
many arts of this kind to torture this fort of temper, and 


delights in it. When he finds them change colour, and 
ſry faintly they with ſuch a piece of *news is true, to 


has the malice to ſpeak ſome god or other of ere. 


man ef their acquaatince, 5 


The reliefs of the envious man are thoſe little Lic- 


miſhes and imperfections that dite ver the nicives in an 
illuſtrious character. It is matter of great cnfolutlon 


. | | 2 X 
to an envious perſon, when a man of known hongue 
does a thing unworthy himſelf: Or when any ation 


which was well executed, upon better information 3p- 
pears ſo altered in its ciicumſtances, that the fame of 


it is dis iled among many, inftzad of being attributed 


* 


to one. Inis is a ſecret ſatisfaction to theſe malignant; 
for the perſon whom they before could not but ad:circ, 
they fancy is nearer their own condition as ſoon as his 
merit is {haced among others. I remember ſome years 
ago there came out an excellent poem without the 
name of the author. The little wits, Who were inca- 
pable of vriting it, began to pull in pieces the ſupp-ſed 
writer. When that would not do, they took great pajus 
to ſuppreſs the opinion that it was his. Taat again 
failed. The next refuge was to ſay it was owVerlooked 
by one man, and many pages wholly written by ang 


ther. An hone fellow who fat among a claſter of them 
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in debate on this ſubject, cried out, Gent lumen, if ycu 
acre ſore nene of you your/eluves had an hand in it, yeu are 
Lut where you were, whoever avrit i, But the moſt uſual 
ſrccour to the envious, in caſes of nameleſs merit in 


this kind, is to keep the property, if poſitble, unſixed, 


and by that means to hinder the reputation of it from 
falling upon any particular perſon. You ſee an envious | 


man clear vp his countenance, if in the relation of any 


man's great happineſs in one point, you mention his 


uneaſineſs in another. When he hears ſuch a one is 
very rich he turns pale, but recovers when you add that 
he has many children. In a word, the culy ſure way 
to ap envious man's favour, is not to deſerve it. 
Hut if we conſider the envious man in delight, it 
is like reading the ſeat of a giant in a romance; the 
magnifcence of his houſe conſiſts in the many limbs 


of men whom he has ſlain. If any who promiſed them 


ſelves ſucceſs in any uncommon undertaking miſcarry 
in the attempt, or he that aimed at what would have 
been uſeiul and laudable, meets with contempt and 


deriſion, the envious man, under the colour of hating | 
vain-glory, can ſmile with an inward wantonneſs of | 
heart at the ill effect it may have upon an honeſt am. | 


bition for the future. 


_ Having thoroughly conſidered the nature of this paſ- 
ſion, I have made it my ſtudy to avoid the envy that 
may accrue to me from theſe my ſpeculations ; and if 
Jam not miſlaken in wyſclf, I think I have a genius 
to eſcape it. Upon hearing in a coffee-houſe one cf 


my papers commended, I immediately apprehended 


the envy that would ſpring from that applauſe; ant 
therefore gave a deſcription of my face the next day; 
being reſolved, as I grow in reputation for wit, to 
reſign my pretenſions to beauty. This, I hope, may 
give ſome eaſe to theſe unhappy Gentlemen, who do 


me the honour to torment chemſelves upon the account 
of this my paper. As their caſe is very deplorable, 


and deſerves compaſſion, I ſhall ſometimes be dult;in 
pity to them, and will from time to time adminiſter 


_ conſolations to them by further Ciſcoveries of my per- 
ſon. In che mean while, if any one ſays the 8 r E c- 
TATO KR has wit, it may be {ome relief to them, to 

e ns thick 
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think that he does not ſhew it in company. And if 


any one prailes his morality, they may comfort them- 
ſelves by conſidering that his face is none of the 


longeſt. R 
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1 i Hom. H. 1. I. 225. 
Thou dog in forehead, — Pore. 
MONG the other hardy undertakings which I 
A have propoſed to myſelf, that of the correction 
of impudence is what I have very much at 


heart. This in a particular manner is my province as 


SPECTATOR; for it is generally an offence com- 


mitted by the eyes, and that againſt ſuch as the of- 
fenders would perhaps never have an opportunity of 
_ injuring any other way. The following letter is a 
complaint of a young Lady, who ſets forth a treſpaſs 
of this kind, with that command of herſelf as befits 


beauty and innocence, and yet with ſo much ſpirit as. 


ſufficiently expreſſes her indignation. Ihe whole traut 
7 EXP 2 


action is performed with the eyes; aad the crime id ra 


leſs than employing them in ſuch a manner, as to divert 
_ the eyes of others from the beſt uſe they can make ef 
them, even looking up to heaven. „ 


3 


* FT Here never was (I believe) an acceptable 
3 nian but had ſome aukward imitators. Kreer 


ſince the SyECTATOR appeared, have I remarked. 
a a kind of men, whom I chooſe to call Scarers; that 
without any regard to time, place, or modeſty, 


* difturb a large company with their impertinent eyes. 

* Spettators make up a proper aſſembly tor a puppnet- 

* ſhow or a bear-garden ; but. devout ſupplicants and 
| | * 2 | 8 4· a ttaativ e 
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expect in churches. I] am, Sir, member of a ſmall 
pious congregation near one of the north gates of this 
city ; much the greater part of us indeed are females, 


manner, until very lately one whole "iſle has been 
diſturbed with one of theſe mon{lrous ſtarers; he is 


a a nA 1, fn aA aA a a6 


the greater advantage of expoſing himſelf, ſtands upon 
a haſfock, and commands the Whole congregation, 
the great annoyance of the devouteſt part of the a 
ditory; for what with bluſhing, confuſion, and 3 
« we can neither mind the prayers nor ſermon. Your 
animadverſion upon this inſolence would de a great 
« favour to, 


HL 8 
Yaur moſt humble En 


1 . 


1 have frequently ſeen of this fort of fellows, and _ 
* not think there can be a greater aggravation of an 
offence, than that it is committed where the criminal 


is protected by the ſacredueſs of the place which he 


violates. Many reflections of ti. is fort might be very 


_ juſtly made upon this Id of behaviour, but a Starer 
is not uſually a perion to be convinced by the reaſo 
of the thing, and a fellow that is capable ot ihewing 


an impudent front beſore a whole CON g1 regation, and 


can bear being a public pe & cle, is not fo eaſily 
rebuked as to amend | by adm-mitioas. If therefore my 
correſpondent does not inform me, that within ſeven 
days after this date tne barbarian does not at aſl 
fLard upon his own legs on!'', withoat an eminen 


my friend ili Projyer "has promiſed to take an Wal 
ſock opp>olite to him, and ſtae againſt him in defence 


of the Ladies. I have given nim directions, accord- 
ing to the moſt exact rules of Optics, to place himſelf 
in lach a manner that he ſhall mect his eyes wWhere- ever 


be throv's them: I have hopes that when V con- 


frants him, and all the Ladies, i in whoſe behalf he en- 
gages lim, cait kind looks and wiches 95 ſucceſs at N 


attentive hearers, are the audience one ought to 


and uſcd to behave ourſelves in a regular attentive 


the head taller than any one in the church; but for 


& > 2* 
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beſt and moſt ſucccilul ſtarers now in thts town, are 
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champion, he will have ſome ſhame, and feel a little 
of the pain he has ſo often put others to, of being out 
of countenance. 5 

It has indeed been time out of mind generally re- 
marked, and as often lamented, that tais family of 
ſtarers have infeſled publick aſſemblies: And I know 
no other way to obviate ſo great an evil, except, in 


the caſe of fixing their eyes upon women, ſome male 
friend will take the part of ſuch as are under the op- 
preſſion of impudence, and encounter the eyes of the 


ſtarers wherever they meet them. While we ſuffer our 


women to be thus impudently attacked, they have no 
defence, but in the end to caſt yielding glances at the 
ſtarers: And in this caſe, a man who has no ſenſe of 
ſhame has the ſame advantage over his miſtreſs, as he 
who has no regard for his own life has over his ad- 
verſary. While the generality of the world are fettered 


by rules and move by proper and juſt methods; he Wo 


has no reſpect to any of them, carries away the reward 


due to that propriety of behaviour, with no other merit, 
but that of having neglected it. 3 


I take an impudert fellow to be a ſort of outlaw in 
 good-breelling, and therefore what is ſaid of him no 


nation or perſon can be concerned for. For this reaſon, 


one may be fiee upon him. I have put myſeif t. great 
pains, in conſidering this prevailing quality which we 
call impudence, and have taken notice that it exerts 


itſelf in a different manner according to the different 


ſoils wherein ſuch ſubjects of theſe Jdominions, as are 
| a , 3 


maſters of it, were born. Impulence in an Exgliſbman 


is ſullen and inſolent; in a Scolchman it is untractable 


and rapacious; in an Irimæen abſurd and fawning : 
As the courſe of the world now runs, the impudent 


Exgliſomas behaves like a ſurly landlord, the Scet like 
an ili- received pack, and the [r;pman like a ſtranger, 


who Eos he is not welcome. There is ſeldom any 
thing entertzining either in tie impadence of a South 
or Acrib-Briicn; but that of an [rifoman is always 


comic: A true ond genuine impudence 15 ever the 
_ ee of ienorauce, v.iitiout the lcalt ſenſe of it: Ihe 


— 


of 
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of that nation ; they have uſually the advantage of the 


ſtature mentioned in the above letter of my correſpon- 
dent, and generally take their ſtands in the eye of wo- 


men of fortune: Inſomuch that I have known one of 


them, three months aſter he came from plough, with a 
tolerable good air lead out a woman from a play, which 


one of our own breed, after four years at Oxford, and 
two at the Temple, would have been afraid to look at. 


I cannot tell how to account for it, but theſe people 


have uſually the preference to our own fools, in the 


opinion of the ſillier part of womankind. Perhaps it 


is that an Engliſb coxcomb is ſeldom ſo obſequious as 


an Iriſb one; and when the deſign of pleaſing is viſible, 
an abſurdity in the way toward it is eaſily forgiven. 


But thoſe who are Cownright impudent, and go on 
without reflection that they are ſach, are more to be 


tolerated, than a ſet of fellows among us who profeſs. 


impudence with an air of humour, and think to carry 
off the moſt inexcuſable of all faults in the world, with 
no other apology chan iaying in a gay tone, ut an 
iupudent face upon the maticr. No; no man ſhall be 
allowed the advantages of impudence, who is conſcious 


that he is ſach : If he knows he is iinpudent, he may as 


well be otherwiſe; and it ſnall be expected chat he | 
bluſh, when he fees he makes another do it. For no- 


thing can atone for the want of modeſty; without which 


beauty is ungracetu!, ard wit detectable, | ä 
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A cc es & pluribus umbris. | 


Hor. Ep. v. l. 1. ver. 28. 


| There's room enough, and each may bring his friend. 


a | : CREECHe 


upon the three great profeſſions of Divinity, Law, 
and Phyſic ; how they are each of them overbur- 


1 Am ſometimes very much troubled, when I reſlect 


dened with practioners, and filied with multitudes of 


ingenious Gentlemen that ſtarve one another. 5 
We may divide the Clergy into Generals, Field- 


Officers, and Subalterns. Among the firſt we may 


reckon Biſhops, Deans, and Arch-Deacons. Among the 


| ſecond are Doctors of Divinity, Prebendaries, and all 


that wear ſcarves. The reſt are comprehended under 


the Subalterns. As for the firſt claſs, our conſtitution 
preſerves it from any redundancy of incumbents, not- 


withſtanding competitors are numberleis. Upon a ſtrict 


calculation, it is found that there has been a great ex- 
ceeding of late years in the ſecond diviſion, ſeveral 


brevets having been granted for the converting or Sub- 
alterns into Scarf- Officers; in ſo much that within my 


memory the price of luteſtring 15 raiſed above two-pence 
in a yard. As for the Subalterns they are not to be 
numbered. Should our Clergy once enter into the cor- 
rupt practice of the Laiety, by the ſplitting of their 
frecholds, they would be able to carry moſt of the 
elections in Enzland. 1 ps 


The body of the Law is no leſs incumbered with 
ſuperfluous members, that are like YVi-ciPs army, which 


he tells us was fo crouded, many of them had not rom 
to uſe their weapens. This prodigious ſociety of men 
may be divided into the Jiti ions and peaceable. Under 


the frſt are comprehended all thoſe who are carried 


down in ccach- fulls to Ic er- Hall, every morning 


in 
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in Term-time. Ilartial's deſcription ol tis ſpecies of 
Lav yers 15 s full of humour : 


Tr: 2 Ten lecant. 


A hatt * ont tier cu aud auger; tha 2t are more 
or leſo patkionate according as they are paid for it, aad 
allow their client a quantity of wrath proportionable to 
the fee which they reccive from him. I muſt however 
obſerve to the Reader, that above three parts of thoſe 
whom I reckon among the litigious are ſuch as are only 
quarrelſom in their hearts, and have no opportunity of 


ſhewing their Paſtion at the bar. Nexercheleſs, as they 


do not know what frifzs may ariſt, they appear at the 
Hall every day, that tney may ſhew themielves in a 
readineſs to enter the lifts, whenever there fall be 
occaſion for them. 

The peaceable Lawyers are, in the firſt place, many 
of the Benchers of che ſeveral Inns of Court, Who from 
to be the dignitaries of the Law, and are endowed wi 


thoſe qualifications of mind that accomphih a man ra- 


ther for a ruler than a pleader. hefe men live peaceauly 
| in their habitations, eating once a dax: and dancing once 
a y- ar, for the honour of their ;pective foctctics, 

Another numberleſs branch if penceable Lawyers, are 


thoiz Young men who being plicey at the Inns e Court 
in order to ſtudy the Laws of their country, fre quent. 


the p1ay-houſe more than Liu er-Liall, and are ſeen 


in all publick aſleinbiies, except in a Court of Juice, 


I ſhall fay nothing of thoi: filent and buy multitudes 
that are employ ed within doors in the dra ing-up of 
wiritings and couveyances; non of thoſe greater num- 
bers that Palliate tueir want or buſineſs with a 4 protence 
to ſuch chamber- practice. 
Ik, in the th: rd place wo look into the profellion of 
Pepe „we mall bnd a mol terne. ble body of men: 
The Light of tha:m 13 cn 8 1 to make 4 man 16 10 18, for 
we may lay it dn i a in: im, tak when an zeion a- 


2 


_ Eounas in BayBRctars it grow: thin tf peg le. Sir , iam = 


_ Temple is very much puzzicd to ful oat a ron vhy 
tae Northern | Hive, as! he calls it, £25. nut ſen ; Het inch 
_ prodigious ſwarms, and over-run tie world witli 627/08 
and V audale, as it did formeliy; bat had that excellent 


author 
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author obſerved that there were no ſtudents in Phyſic 
among the ſubjects of Thr and Moden, and that this 
ſcience very much flouriſhes in the north at preſ-nt, he 
might have found a better ſolution for this dificulty than 
any of thuſe he has made uſe of. This body of mon in 
our own country, may be defccibed like the Briii/5 ar- 
my in C.ſar's time: Some of them flay in chariots, and 
ſme on foot. If the infantry do leſs execution than the 
charioicors, it is becauſe they cannot be carried 1 1091 
into all quarters of the town, and diſpatch fo much 
buſineß in ſo ſhort a time. Beſides this body of regular 
troops, there are ſtragglers, who without being duly 
liſled and enrolled, do iaftaite miſchief to thoſe who are 
ſo unlucky as to fall into their hgands. 9 
Pere are, beſides the above-mentioned, innumerable 
retuiners to Phytiic, who for want of other patients, amul2 


themielves with the ſtifling of cats in an air-pump, cut- 
ting up dogs alive, or impaling of inſects upon the point 
of a needle for microſcopical obſervations; belides thoſe 


that are employed in the gathering of we2ds, and the 


_ Chaſe of butterfit-s: not to mention the cockleſhell-mer- 


chants and ſpider-catchers. | 1 | 
When I confider how each of theſe profeſſions are 
crouded with multitudes that ſeek their livehhood in 


them, and how many men of merit there are in each of 


them, who may be rather ſaid to be of the ſcience, than 
the profeiiion ; I very much wonder at the humour of 


parents, who will not rather chooſe to place their ſons in 


a way of life where an honeſt induſtry cannot but thrive, 
than in ſtations where the greateſt probity, learning, 
and good ſenſe may miſcarry. How many men are 
Country-Curates, that might have made themſcives Al- 
cermen of London, by a right improvement of a ſmaller 
ſum of money than what is uſually laid out upon a 


learned education? A ſober frugal perſon, of leader 


parts and flow apprehenſion, might have thrived in 
trade, though he ftarves upon Vhyiic; as a man would 
be well enough pleaſed to buy filks of one, whom de 
would act venture to feel his pulſe. V Agellius is careful, 
ſtudious, and obliging, but withal a little thick ſculled; 
he has not a ſingle client, but mig it have had abandauce 
cf cutomers, The misfortune is, that parents take a 
| . | | | liking 
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liking to a particular profeſſion, and thereſore deſire 


their ſons may be of it: Whereas, in fo great an affair 
of life, they ſhould conſider the genius and abilities of 
their children, more than their own inclinations. _ 


It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 
there are very few in it ſo dull and heavy, who may not 
be placed in ſtations of life, which mi.y give them an 


opportunity of making their fortunes, Awell- regulated 
commerce is not, like Law, Phyſic, or Divinity, to be 


over- ſtocked with hands; but, on the contrary, flouriſhes 


by multitudes, and gives employment to all its profeſſors. 

Fleets of mcrchant-men are ſo many ſquadrons of float- 
ing ſhops, that vend our wares and manufactures in all 

the markets of the world, and find out chapmen under 


both the tropics. C 


ERMMDrEECECM.EFTER:--00 


Nee Monday, March 26. | 


Quodcungue oflendis mihi fic, incredulus odd. 


For. Ars Poet. ver. 188. N 


—— Whatever contradicts my ſenſe 
| TI hate to ſee, and never can believe. Roscom one. 


* HE word SPECTAT OR being moſt uſually un- 


dierſtood as one of the audience at public repre- 


ſentations in our theatres, I ſeldom fail of many 
letters relating to plays and operis. But indeed there are 
ſuch monſtrous things done in both, that if one had not 


been an eye-witneſs of them, one could not belleve that 


ſach matters had really been exhibited. There is very 


little which concerns human life, or is a picture of na- 
ture that is regarded by the greater part of the com- 


pany. The underſtanding is diſmiſſed from our enter- 


tainments. Our mirth is the laughter of fools, and our 
admiration the der of idiots; clic ſuch improbable, 


monſtrous, and incoherent dreams could not go off as 


they do, not only without the utmoſt ſcorn and con- 
| tempt, but even with the loudeſt applauſe and appro- 


bation. But the letters of my correſpondents will repre- 
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ſent this affair in a more lively manner than any diſ- 
courſe of my own ; I ſhall therefore give them to my 


Reader with only this preparation, that they all come 
from 1 and that the buſineſs of playing is now fo. 
managed, that you are not to be ſurpriſed when I ſay 


one or two of them are rational, others ſenſitive and ve- 
getative actors, and others wholly inanimate. IIA not 
place theſe as I have named them, but as they have pre- 

cedence in the opinion” of their audience. on 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 


OUR having been ſo humble as to take notice 
of the epiſtles of other animals, emboldens me 


* wio am the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. Tots, 


to repreſent to you, That I think I was hardly uſed in 
nat having the part of the lion in Hyjda/pes given to 
me. It would have been bat a natural ſtep fur me to 
| have perſonated that noble creature, after having be- 
haved myſelf to ſatisfaction in the part above-men- 
tioned : But that of a lion is too great a charaRter for 
one that never trod the ſtage before but upon two legs. 
As for the little reſiſtence which I made, I hope it may 
be excuſed, when it is confiidered that the dart was 
thrown at me by ſo fair an hand. I matt confeſs I had 
but juſt put on my brutality ; and Camilla's charms 
were ſuch, that beholding her erect mien, hearing her 
charming voice, and aſtoniſfied with her graceful mo- 
tion, I could not kecp up to my aſſumed fierceneſs, but 
died like a man. , 

e ” Ja #38 x. 
peur moſt humile ſervant, 
5 Thcmas Prone. 
0 a 
IIS is to let you underſtand, that the play-houſe 

is a repreſentation ef the world in nothing fo 
much as in 15 particular, tiiat no one riſes in it ac- 
cording to his merit. I have aQed ſeveral parts of 
houſhold-ſtuff with creat applauſe for many years: I 
am 0n2 of the men in the hangings in The Emperor f 
the Moon; T have twice performed the third chair in an 
Eu liſs opera; and have rehcarſed the pump in The 
„„ 7” « Fortunes 


/ 
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« Portune-Hunters, I am now grown old, and hope you 


will recommend me ſo effectually, as that I may ſay 
« ſomething before I go off the ſtige: In which you 
FE 
re | your humble ſorvant, 
SP . William Serene. 
Mr. 8p ECTA TOR, 5 


parts; I deſire, it you ge him motion or ſpeech, that 
you would advance me in my way, and let me keep 


os 8 6 Wh 2 


in repreſenting human and kill life together. I have 
everal times acted one of the fnet ilo ver-pots in the 
ſame opera wherein Mr. Scree is a chair; therefore 


a 6a «A 


the hangings, with may hand in the orange-trees. 
e your bumble ſervant, 


5 „ Ralph Simple. 
SIX, Drury-Lane, March 24, 17 10-11. 


Saw your friend the Ter'plar ti, evening in the 
pit, and thought he look! very little pienied with 

the repreſentation of the ma. e of The Piyrim. I 
wiſh, Sir, you would do us the ſivour to avmadvert 
frequently upon the falſe taſte tlie toven is in, with re- 


a degree cf undcrſtanding to play juily ; but fk is 


perform our parts. As to ſcenes of madneſs, yo know, 
Sir, there are noble inſtances of this kind in te- 


om generous and human reſentments: It is like that 
grief which we have for the deceaſe of our friends: It 
reaſon ; and all we can think to comfort ourſclves, is 
tion that we had an idiot in the ſcene, and all che ſenſe 


it is repreſented to have, is that of luſt. As for mv- 
ſelf who have long te ken pains in perſonating the paſ- 
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„ fions, 


INderſtanding that Mr. Screue has writ to yon, 
and deſired to be raied ſrom dub and fall. 


on in what I humbly preſume I am a matter, to wit, 


upon his promotion, requeſt that I may ſueceed him in 


lation to pliys as well as operas. It certainly requires | 


our condition, that we are to ſutpend car ren vu to 
2 ; but then it is the diturhance of a nble mind, 
r 


is no diminution, but a recommendation of human 
nature, that in ſuch incidents x aſſion gets the better of 


impotent againſt half what we fecl. I will not men- 


© tons, I have to- night added only a an appetite. The part 


os ] played is thirit, but it is repreſented a5 written rather 
* 6 by a drayman than a poet. I come in with a tub about 
ou me, that tub hung with quart-pots, with a full gallon 
at my mouth. Iam aſhamed to tel! you that I pleaſed 
very much, and this was introduced as a madneſs; but 
* « ſure it was not human madneſs, for a mule or an aſs 
| may have been a5 ary as ever I was in mn life. 
ts | Tem, SIR, 
il | | c ur moſt obedient and | wy ſervant, 
3 | | Mr. nee From the Savoy in the Strand. 
1 4 r F you can read it with dry eyes, I give you this trou- 
16 I bie to ac. e you, that] am the unfortunate King 
ae 5 Letinms, and believe I: an the firit Prince that dated 
re from this Palace inc! y Ganut. Such is the un- 
in 8 certainty of all human Sreatneſs, that I who la ately 
© perer moved without a gnard, am now preied as a 
common ſoldier, ard em to fail with the grit fair wind 
3 * againit my brotaer Levis of France. It is a very hard 
e thing to put off a Temes „aich on: has appea. ed in 
„„ witn | applauſe: ' is ] experienced fince the 10g of my 
- * clidem ; for upon quarrelling wite another recruit, 1 
1 ſpoke my indig nation cut Of my Part in recitative; 


| —— ZZ cudacteus Joan "3 
rt | Dar Rt lou an aue i donanch s fuiy orwe? 


| Ihe mw "Orcs were no {o-ner out of my mo! ita, when 
3 : a 4 afſed me if I had a 
18 3 55 ic . 62118 BY CKC — a . 2 050 >; wich UAE Ale 1 20 
ey | mind to m RIVA {21 U. 25 Th ns no body underilood, 
fp. dir, my un USPY Great ces; and it b 
Be = s ur media! 1011 Yea! * Cai : 37QCUIC @ 1 fi; A +. dy fo i 4 P rince . 
J | 6 (x0 8 never failed 22 Lads. ts 8 IE 15 lat belleld him bt 
4 j 1 vl hi. arpcrdlge) * "Jil wi 1 N21 the 8 of. 
it | | your fricud, 5 
BY 5 © The Ki ing of Lal lun. 
3 | CO ADVERTISEME E N T. 
90 | Fer the gocd © ef 21 . ee 
a 1 Within tt wo deere of the marucrade lives an cuincut 
An 7 
. Hualian chirurgeen, aii ved from the carnival « at Venice, 


5 Io may i of 
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F great expe ericice Ti pri vate cures. Accomm: dult ions 
are frovid..., and pirjens acrutted in their mating 


Babi! fo 


e has cured ſrace bis coming hither, in bs than a 


Fe 2 four ſecramouches, a minnebank door, t {uo 


Turkiſh tas ſas, three nuns, ond a morris-dancer. 


Venienti cecurite morbo. | 


N. B. Auy perſon may ogree by the greet, and be he ft 


eT 


in repair 7y the * of be d: cor draws ticth avitheut 
pulling cur. 17 


SSS S 888888888) 


Seœdit atrex Fel, "our, nec tell confpicit 1% aum 
Auctgcrem, nec je ardecns irumuttere pat. 
Pig. En. 9. ver. 420. 


I, 


3 Pale "ns 8 vith ras 
Deſcry'd not him, veho gare 
Nor knew to fix rev ence. 


: af a gazing round 
12 fe atal wound; 
Davos. 


1 


which not only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. 
For this reaſon i am very much troubled when I fee the 


alents cf h zumcur and ridicule in the poſſeſſion of an 
ill. natared man. l here cannot be a greater gratification | 
to a bazbarous and inhuman wit, t! 13n to ſtir up ſorrow 
in the heart of a private perf2n, to raiſe uneaſineſs 
among near relaven;, and to cxpoſe whole families tao 


deri MN, at the ſame teme that he rema ins unſecn and 
und jiſcovered. if, beſides t 

witty and Ul-n: tured, a man 15 Vicious into the bargaia, 
he i is one 0: th emo miichievaus creatures that can en- 
ter ir da a IE 1 7 City. Ibs {tire will then tiefl; fall 
upen thoſe who cught to he the molt exempt from it. 


| 1 55 Virtges, 


HERE: s nothing hs more betrays a baſe un- 
generous ei it, than the giving of ſecret ſtabs to 


a man's reputation, lar: pcons and fatires, that 
are written with wit and ſpirit, are k * poi iſoned darts, 


he 2 a2compliianents of being 


* 
"a 


8 * by 0000 


La 
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Vitae, merit, and every thing that is proiſe-worthy, 


will be made the ſubject of cidicule and buſf:onry, Ic is 
impoſſible to enumcrate the evils which ariſe from theſe 
arrows that fy in the dark, and I know no other excuſe 
that is or can be made for tuem, than that the wounds 


they give are only i imaginary, and produce nothing more 
than a ſecret ſhame or forrov in the 8 of the ſuffer- 
ing per ſon. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a lampoon 


or latire do not carry in them robbery or murder; but 


at the ſane time how many are there that would not 


rather loſe a conſiderable ſam of . or even life 


itſelf, than be ſet up as a mark of infa wy and deriſion? 


and in this caſ2 a man ſhoali conſider, that an 1: jury | 
is not to he meaſured by the notions of him that 1 
but of! him that receives it. | | 
'Tacle wu can put the ben countenance upon the 
outtages of this nature which are offered them, are not 


without their ſecret anguiſh. I "his often ovferved a 
Pafſlage in Cecrates's be dar iour at his death, in a light 


wherein none of the critics have conſidered it. T Rat | 


excellent man entertaining his friends, a little bef ore he 


drank the bowl on beben, with a diſcourſe an the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, at his entering upon it, ſuys, that 
he does not beliæve any the mot co: Nic genius can cen- 


pn r him for t C ISIS U pon fact 2 labje * ac ſuch 4 teme. 


lis paſſu ge, L thiai,evidently glances upon. 1rifl-phancs, 
hes W. id & 2 co:ncdy on purpote to ridicule the diſcourſes 
of that dicl:.e gang wpuer. It has been cbſerved by 

many weiters, that Secrates Was ſo little moved at this 
piace or- „ochrg, tagt he was ſeveral times preſent at 
its being acted upon tac Rage, and never expreſled the 
ts retentir.cat Us it, Gat with ſubmiſſion, I think the 

mart: 1 © ave here made ſliaws us, taat this unworthy 
— ment md an impreſſion upon his mad, though 
he had bean tao Wits do diſcover it. 

When 1 Jalta Car was npOοned by Catulius, he 
invited ki. a to a fapocr, and treated nim with ſuch a 
generous A tust ha made the poet his friend ever 

aſter.” Cardinal 37ozarize gave the ſaine kind treat- 
zent to the learned Dulles, who had reflected upon 
ke minence in a famdas Latin poem. The Cardinal 
ſent for 1210 and after ſome kind cpoſtulations upon 

„ what 
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„hat he had written, aſſured him of his eſteem, an 


ditmiiled him with a promiſe of the next good abbey 
that thouid fall, which he accordingly conferred up: 
him in a few months after. 'This had ſo good an ellect 
upon the author, that he dedicated the ſecond edition 
ot his book to the Cardinal, after having expunged che 
Paſſages which had given him offence. 


Sextus Quintus was not of fo generous and forgiving 
a temper. Upon his being made Pope, the ſteve of 


Poſguin was one nigiat dreiled in a very dirty flirt, with 
an excale written under it, that he was forced to W22r 
foul linen, becauſe his laundress veas made a Prince; 
This was a rellexion upon the Lo, e's fiter, who, before 
the promotion cf her bro? ne vas in thoſe mean C1: 


cumſtances that Paſguin repreſented her. As this! aſe: 


uinade n ade a great nciſe in Razer, the Pope offered a 
conſiderable ſum of n:oney to any perſon that ſhould 


res Lie author ci It. "he author rely ing upon his 
75 > 


 Holincis's erbte „us alſo on ſome private overtures 


vhich he had 100274 d ron him, made the diſcorzr | 


bimtelf; u; n Wlich tue !'ope cave him the reward he 


had promiied, but at the lame time, to diſable the ſati- 
1111 {: al i tlio future, Q Cra. ro! 4 bis * 921 52 T* be CUE Out, and 5 


both nis hands to be chor bed . Ae1ine is tod trite 


an Lt. Every cne no. s that all the kings in 


Eric were bis rigen. 155. IN , there is a letter of 
his ex tant, in v. dich Four mal. es his beails that he had 
laid tue Sophi of Pen under contribution. 
Tkouan in + Nas various examples i have here 3 
togetl. erz cheſe fever. = Jreat men behaved themſelves 


very di: ene te. ings the wits of the 2ve who had 


reproactcd them; tnvy oi of them plainly thewed that 
tür v. £20 veiy fITve ble of their :eproaches, and coaic- 
quently thet they re<civd them as very great inj aries. 


For my 00 Dart, L e never trult a man that I 


thouglit Was capable GL giving tacle ſecret wounds ; 
d cannot but think tat he would hurt the perſon, 


ho de reputation lie thus cults, in his body or in his 


\ fortune, could ne Co it ich the iame ſecurit/. There 
1 indeed Ong g very barbarous and iohuman in the 
commary ſeribblers of lampocns. An innocent young 


Lady fuall be expoſed tor an unhappy feature. * i- 


=O oe 


3 


TR 1 


3 
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ther of a family turned to ridicule, for fine dome tries 


namityv. A wife be made uneaſy. all her life, for a 


miline rpreted word or action. MN iy, a good, a tenpe- 


rate, and a juſt man, ſhall be put out of countenanc? by 
the repreſeutation of thoſe qualities that thouid do 2151 
honour. 85 pernicious a ching 13 wir, when it 15 noc 

tempered with virtue and kumanicy . 
I have indeed heard of heedleſs ion dle rate writers, 


that without any malic? have ſacrinzed the reputation 
of their friends and acquaintance, to a certain Ten vity of 
temper, and a filly ambition of dit tingurmipg th-m- 
_ ſelves by a ſyirit of rallery and ſatire: As 1f it were nit 


infinitely m more h »nouravle to be a good- nature man, 
tian a wit. Where there is this lictle petulant humour 
in an author, he is often very miichievous without de- 
ſigning to be ſo. Fer which reaſon [ always lay it 


don as a rule, that an indiſcreet man is more hurtful 

than an ill-natured Dae 3 - for as the latter will only at- 
| tack his enemies, and thoſe he wiihes ill to; the * 
injures indifferentiy both friends and foes. I can. aot 


forb-ar, on this oocafion; tranſcribing a fable out of 
Sir Reer PEP ang co”, whica accidentally lies before me. 
AC -mpany of waggih bons were watching of frogs 
at tae ide of a pondl. and Nil as any of them put up 
_ ir heads, they would be peltiag them down again 
ith tones. Children (firs one of the trogs) pou awwer 
C17) refer twat theurh 11s 11 * be P. 4 10 26, ut us leuth 
28 u, 


A this 1 is in a manner ſet apart and dedicated 


to lerious thoughts, I ſhall indulge myielf in ſuch ſpe- 


Culations as may not be altogether unſuitable to the fea- 


ſor; and in the mean time, as the ſettling 1 in ourlelves a 


charitable frame of mind is a work very proper tor the 
time, | have in this paper endeavoured to expoſe that 
particular breach of charity which has been generally 


_everleored by Divines, becauſe they are but! fe who . 
. be guilty of it. e es "he; 


Vor. [. * 


Tednciday, 
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N . 2 e ee e aus 2 
N. 5 Wedneſday, March 28. 


£convrit quidem retus mil nomine tantim ; 
Ar, Nr nanu, gui.! agis dulcilſime rer um? 
Hor. Sat. 9. I. 1. ver. 3. 


Comes BY a for (I knew him but by fame) 
And ſeiz'd my hand, and call'd me dy name 
— — ä v dear! !— now doit ? 


nificant people, who are by no means fit for the 


© If 2 RE are in this town a great nodes cf inſig- 


betrer ſort of cor verſatiou, and yet hate an im- 
pertinent ambition of : appranag with thoſe to whom | 
they are not welcome. It you walk in the Park, one of | 


them will certainly join with yeu, though you are in 
company with Ladies; if you drink a bottle, they will 


Hnd your haunts. What makes ſuch fellows the more 
burdenſom, is, that they neither oftend nor pleaſe fo far 


us to be taken notice of for either. It is, I preſume, for 


this reaſon, that my correſpondents are willing by my ; 


means to be rid of them. The two following letters are 
writ by perſons who ſuffer by ſach impertinence. A wor- 
thy old bachelor, who ſets in for his doſe of claret every 


night at ſuch an hour, is teized by a ſwarm of them; 2 


who, becauſe they are ſure of room and good fire, have 


taken it in their heads to keep a fort of club in his com- 
pany ; though the ſober Gentleman himſelf 2 is an utter 


enemy to ſuch meetings. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 
HE averſion I ſor ſome years have had to clubs 


ſpeculation on that ſubject; but J have fince been 
extremely mortified, by the malicious world's ranking 
me amor g. it the ſupporte.s of ſuch impertinent aſſæm- 
blies. 1 beg leave to fate my cu tairly ; and that 
done, I malle eapc&t redreis cla your judicious pen. 
am 


e 


r 


in general, gave me a perfect reliſh for your 


moe 9) $9 Q © 


2 0 — 


— — 


PR; 


OSD = enen AQ 


AS - 8-2-4 


"EH G 
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] am, Sir, a bachelor of ſome ſtanding, and a tra- 
veller; my buſineſs, to conſult my own humour, which 
I gratify without controling other people's; I have a 
room and a whole bed to myſelf; and I have a doz, 
a fiddle, and a gun; they pleaſe me, and injure no 
creature alive. My chief meal is a ſupper, which I 
always make at a tavern. I am conſtant to an hour, 
and not ill-khumoured ; for which reaſons, though I 


invite no body, I have no ſooner ſupped, than I have 
a croud about me of that ſort of good company chat 
know not whither elſe to go. It is true every man 
pays his ſhare; yet as they are intruders, [ have an 


undoubted right to he the only ſpeaker, or at leaſt the 


loudeſt; which I maintain, and that to the great emo- 
lument of my audience. I ſometimes tell them theis | 


own in pretty free language; and ſometimes divert 


them with merry tales, according as I am in humour. 


1 am one of thoſe who live in taverns to a great age, 
by a ſort of regular intemperance ; I never go to bed 
drunk, but always fluſtered; I wear away very gently, 
am apt to be pceviſh, but never angry. Mr. Sp: c- 


TATOR, if you have kept various company, vou 


know there is in every tavern in town ſome old hu- 
mouriſt or other, who is maſter of the houſe as much 


Jas he that keeps it. The drawers are all in awe of 


him; and all the cuſtomers who frequent his com- 


pany, yield him a ſort of comical obedience. I do 
not know but I may be ſuch a fellow as this myſelf. 
But I appeal to you, whether this is to be called a club, 
becauſe ſo many impertinents will break in upon me, 
and come without appointment? Clinch of Barnet has 
a nightly meeting, and ſhows to every one that will 
come in and pay; but then he is the only actor. Why 


ſhould people niſcal things? If his is allowed to be 4 


conſort, why may not mine be a lecture? However, 
Sir, I ſubmit it to you, and am, i 


'$1R, Wo 
your moſt obedient, &c. 
= ho. Kimbow. 


E > 0 ed 
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Ne Sir, 
OU and I were profled againſt each other laſt 


winter in a croud, in which uneaſy polture we 
ſuffered together for alinoit half an hour. 1 thank 
you jor all your c: wilities ever fince, in being of my 


ö * 


« diy you pulled of your nat to me in the Pars whe! 


I was w alking with my miſtrels, She did not lites | 


« your air, a! di ſaid ſue wondered what 8: Ange fellows 
l Tas acquainted with. Dear Sir, conſider it is 

much as my lite is worth, if he thould think we we: 
intimate; ; therefore! carneſtly intreut vou for the "wh 


ture Io take no manner of notice of, 


81 


Fear 6 ebe b 8 rue 


15 


VIII F aſhion - 


2 ike impertinence is alio very treableſome to the 


ſuperior and more intelligent part of the Fair fex. It | 
ie, it ſcems, a great inconvenience, that thoie of the 


mn eat capacities Will pretend to nm ake viſits, though 


indeed they are qualißed rather to add to the furniture | 


of the houſe (by filling an empty chair) than ty the con- 


verſation the; come into When they viſit. I friend of 
mine hopes for redreſs in this caſe, by the publication 


er her letter in my paper; which the thinks thoſe ſhe 


would be rid of will take to themſelves. It fecins to 


be written with an eye to one of thote pert giddy un- 
thinking girls, who upon the r2comm mation only of 
an agreea! ble perſon, and a faſhianabl. air, tk them- 
telvcs to be u upon a level with wonnen of n greates 
merit. e 1 


MM. I Dl. 


Take this way to acqu- int you WICH v hat common 
rules ang i rms WO: ud never pern. it 


a ©. 


que lit, and lortul. Cy are by no means ſui:able co: upa- 


* $5 * 


and make a very good fgare iu © public acnbl; 
3 9 Lat 


aACquaintance \ v-herever you meet me. But the 8 


CO) d You 2 
otherw ile; to wit, tha: vou and I, though Equus in 


nians. You ure, it is trüe, v ry pretty, can dance, 


Fs 
4 
* 


* ak aaa. Grammer — r 
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R „ „ 
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muſt go no further ; diſdance 
recommend; tions; the: farc 


THE SPECTATOR; 
bot alas, Madan, vou 
* nd Llence are Four 5 


* Jer me beg or von never to make me any more Viitts. 
You chmee in 2 literal ſenſe to ſec one, for jou have 
: nothing to fav, 1 do not iy this, that I woul: by any 


means 10e „our acgquainta ace 3 but I would ee 1t 
© ud with the ſtricten forms of god. breeding. Let us 
0 pay vilts, but never * c one another: : If you will be 
© fo good as to deny youriel aiwiys to me, I ſhall re- 
turn the © bli igation by giving the ſame orders to my 
„ ſervant. When accident makes us meet at a third 
place, we may mutually lament the misfortune ot 
never finding one another at home, go in the ſame 
purty to a benetit-play, and imile ut eack other, and 


put down glaſſes as we pais in our coaches, Thus we 
may enjoy as much of each other's friendſhip as we 


are capable: For there are ſome people who are to be 
known only by ſight, with which fort of krien (hip 1 
my you will alwa ays honour, 


* . 
Jour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Mary Tueſday, 
P. 8. * I ſubſcribe myſelf by the nani? of the day l 


© keep, that m F ſupernumcraix friends nay know who 
TI am. 


ADYE R T1 SEMENT. 


Tg » prevent all miſtakes, that may He, among Centle- 
men 1 "the biber end of ihe legen, ache came but tne d aue 
2 S.. James“ Ly eafee-hory, Cy either by mc alling the fer: Vary 
or requiring fuch things ; rem them ar arc net troperty 0/1, 2 


tootr Pr ogg v2 fr vines; this ir 70 17 ve liel ict, tat Ri d- 
ney, korper of tie 
; etjerver of the/e WHO g of : avitbeut priejing, Paving reſigutel | 
that employment, © fac ded 


55 del ti of the Ott! i © ciiſterie rs, au 


Oy Joan Sowton; "4 20 416 
place of tuterer of in wad fir ft ceffee-grinder Williain 
Bird , rem: 71; ad Samuel Burdock comers as e 


cleaner iu d ct of ine ſuid / Bird. N K 
* 3 Thurſday, 
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GODS OG DODGY 


Fr 


N02 5 Thurſda; Y March 2 


———_ Figrch itque medonds. V 8 Fn. 12. ver. 46. 
And ſiekens by the very means of health. 


Fur following letter WL 41 explain irſelf, and need: | 


10 apo! 4 log Ys 


$1R, 


Am one of that hiekly tribe who are commonly 
known by the tame of Valet uelinnrians; and do 
confeſs to you, that | firſt contracted this ill habit of 


body, or rather of mind, by the ſtudy of phyſic. I no 


© ſooner began to peruſe books of this nature, but [ 
found my pulſe was irregular ; and ſcarce ever read 
the account of any diſeaſe that I did not fancy myſc!f 
titted with. Doctor Ex4e in's l arned Freatiſe of 
Fevers threw me inte a lingei ing hectic, which hurg 


upon me all the while [ was reading that excellent 


Piece. I then applied 1ny:elf to the Rudy of ſeveral 
authors, who hi.. ve written upon phthiſcal diſtempers, 
and by that means fell into a conſemption; Until at 
leugtn, groving very fat, T was in a manner ſhamed 


ent of that ima; ination, Nat long after this I found 
in myſcif all tue lemptons af the g2uk, eacent pain; 


but was cured of it by a Treitiie upon the Grave), 


written by a very ingenious author, Who (:5 15 uſual ; 
for phyſicians to convert one diſtemper into another) 


eaicd me of the gout by giving me the ſione. I at 
length ſtudied myielf into a complication of diſtem- 
pers; but accidentally taking into my hand that in- 


- genious diſcourſe written by San&orius, I was refolye:d 


to direct myſelf by a ſcheme of rules, which | had 
collected from his obſervations. The lex oo Wort 1 
are Very well acquainted with that Gentleman' in- 
vention; who, for the better Carry ing on of} his: ex- 
perimeꝛ: Bs, 


9 
* 


oY 
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periments, contrived a certain mathematical chair, 
winch was fo artific! ally hung upon ſpring: „ that it 
v uld vreigh any thing as well as a pair of icales. By 
this means che diſcovered how ma: ay bunces of his food 

pale] hy perſpiration, what qua: atity of it was turned 


this nou:1!hment, and hov much went a vay by the 


other channels and diſtribations of nature. 


* Having provided myſelf with this chair, I uſed to 
„Kuck. . eat, drink, and il. eep in it; inſomuch that 1 
may be ſaid, for theſe three lait years, to have lived 
in a pair of ſcales. I compute myſeif, when I am 


in full health, to be preciſely two hundred weight, 


failing ſnort of it about a pound after a day's tall, 
and exceeding it as much after a very full meal; fo 
that it is my continual employment, to trim the ba- 


lance between theſe two vole tile pounds in my con- 


#::ution. In my ordinary meals 1 fetch myſelf up to 
two hundred weight and half a pound; and if after 
Raving dined I find myſelf fall ſhort of it, I drink 


juſt 10 much f:nall- beer, or eat ſuch a quantity of 
bread, as is ſufficient to make me weight. In my 


greateſt exceſſes I do not tranſgreſs more than the other 
KRalf pound; which, for my health's fake, I do the 


firſt Monday in every month. As ſoon · as I find myſelf 
duly poiſed after dinner, I walk until I have perſpired 
five Ounces and tor tcravlls; and when I diicover, 
by my chair, that I am {> far reduce l, I fall to m 7 
books, and ſtudy away three ounces more. As for 


the remaining | parts of the pound, I kerp no accounc 


of them. I dv not dine and ſap by the clock, but by 


my chair; for when that informs me my pound of 


trod is exhnuted, 1 conclude myſelf to be hungry, 


7 lay in anvtuer with all diligence, In my d. ys. 


of abſtinence I loſt a 2 and an half, and on 
ſolemn faſts am tio n l hter than on other day's 
zn the year. 

« Taliow myibeiſ, one nigut with another, a quarter 


of a pound of i} rep Mithin a few grains more or leſs; 


and if upon my riſing 1 ind that I have nat conaſuamed 
my whoic quantity, 7 tale out the reſt in my chair. 
Up-n an exutt colual it: n of what J exp-nd-<d and 
received die laſt year, v. tich I alwan s regitter m 4 
| | 4 4 book, 


| lo * S 11 c * e No 5 
EC: 2 HE SPEC PAL OR. Ne 2 
© poll Tired the mvllium to be two hundred u Bas 
% tat I cannot ciiccher that I am impaired ove 


gur ce in 1 
Ari Fe Sree Lot HRUNGING this my gie t care to 
Halle =e F ena (very | Gay, and to cep n. 


* body in its jroper rele, font is that | find U. yielf 1 in 


a fick ind langziflarg condition. Ely complexion is 


* $10W3 very faliou, 1. pulle lov, and my body y- 


4 . As 7 4 tient, aid to give me n. ore certa in rules 


„te Mil by than thoſe | have alrea ay obſerved, and | 


» Ci W. III „N much ( hoe | 
| Jour hub: ſervants 


= is letter pats me in mind of an Iralius epit aph 
ritten en the monument of a V aletudinarian; Sravo 
how ma fer far mezlio, ffo qui ; Which it is impoſſible 


to tranſlate. The fear of death often proves mortal, 
nd fets people on methods to fave their lives, which 


intallibly deftroy them. This is a refiexion made by 2] 


iome hittorians, upon obſerving that there are many 
more thouſands killed in a ſlight than in a battle; and 


mu be applied to thoſe multitudes of j imagiuery ſick 
| erIOnS that break their conflitutions by phyſ:c, and 


throw thetgtehes into the arms of death by endeavour- 
irg to elceje it. This metllod is not only dangerous 


bus belcw the practice of a reaſonable creature. To 
conſult the preſervation of life, as the only end of it, to 


r14ke Our he: th our buſineſs, to engage in no action 


taat ie not pat of a regimen, or courſe of phyſic; are 


J urpoles iy alieet, fo mean, fo unworthy human nature, 


that a gene .rous ſou} would rather die than ſubmit to 


tem. Yet Jes, that a continual anxiety for life vitiates 
_@!l rac reliſhes of it, and caits a gl om over the whole 


ſe ce of nature; as it 13 impoſũble v.e ſhould take delight 


in any thing that we are every moment afraid of loſing. 


do not mean, by what I have here ſaid, that I think 


any one to blame for taking due care of their health. 


On the contrary, as chearfuineſs of mind, and capacity 


for buſineſs, are in a great meaſure the effects of a well- 


_ tempered conſtitution, a man cannot be at tco much 
Pains 40 cultivate and preſcryc it. But tl is care, which 


we 


LY bt during a W __ tv.elver.onth. 


Grepical. Let me {terctore beg 7 Ou, Sir, 10 coutider. 
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we fre prompted to, not only by common ſenſe, but by 


duty and inſtinct, ſhould never engage us in groundleſs 
fears, melancholy apprehenſions, and i imaginary diſtem- 


pers, Which are natural to every man who is more anxi- 


Gus to Jive than how to live. In ſhort, the preſervation 
oi life fouid be only a ſecondary concern, and the 


direction of it our principal. If we have this frame of 


_— we fall take the beſt means to preſerve life, 
vitnout bei eing over ſolicitous about the event; and ſhal} 


9 at that point of felicity which Martial has men- 


tioncd as the perfection of happinets, of ncitier fearing 
nor withnig for death. 

1 r to the Gentleman, who tempers © ts health 
by ounces, and by ſcruples, and, inſtead of complying 
with thoſe natural ſolicitations of hunger and thirſt, 
drowſineſs or love of exerciſe, governs himſelf by the 
preicriptions of bis chair, I ſhall tell him a thort fable. 


Jupiter, ſays the mythologilt, to reward the piety of a 


certain countryman, promiſed do give him whatever he 


would aſk: The countryman deſired that he might have 
the management of the weather in his own eſtate: He 


obtained his requelt, ard immediately diftributed rain, 


\ ſnow, and ſunthine _—_— his ſeveral ficlds, as he 
thought the nature of the foil required. At the end of 
the year, when he expected to fee a more than ordinary 


crop, his harveſt fell infinitely ſhort of that of his neigh- 
bours: Upon which (ſays the fable) he deſired Jupiter to 


take the weather again into his own hands, or that other- 


Wile he ſhould utterly ruin anatcll, | 8 


6 Fridey, 
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N*26 Friday, March 30. 


Pallida mors aquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas 
| Regnmgue $urres, O beate ſexti. | | 
Fitz jumma brevis ſprm nus wotat inc heart lengam, 
Jam ie promet roxy fatulrque aeg, N 
32 7 y . : 
It demias exits Plulsuld.“ | 


With equal foct, rich friend, impartial fate 
 Knocxs at the co tage, and the palace gate: 
Life's {pan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 

And itretch thy hopes beyond thy years: 5 

Night ſoon will ſeize, and you muſt quickly go 

To ſtory'd ghoſts, and Plate's houſe below. 


V ö 
; the giocmineſs of the place, and the uſe to 


- which it is applied, with the ſolemnity of the building, 


rd the conditien of the people who lie in it, are apt 


to fil the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 


thouglitiulneſs, that is not diiagreeable. I yeſterday 


| . . = . 

peſſed awhole afterncon in the churchyard, the cloiſters, 

and the church, amuſing my felt with the tomb-ſtones and 
anſeriptions that I met iti. in thoſe ſeveral regions of the 


dead. Moſt uf them recorced nothing elſe of the buried 
perſon. but that he was born upon one day, and died 
upon ancther: {he whole luctory of his life being com- 

pretended in thoſe two circamtancer, that are common 


to a} mankind. I could uct but luok upon theſe re- 
ue of extiterce, whether of braiz or marble, as a 


Kind af ſatire upon the departed perſuns ; who lod left 


no other meincrial of them, but thut they were born and 
that they died. They put nie tu mind of ſeveral perſous 


mentioned in the battles of Ecroic poems, who have 


L ounding 


Hor. Od. 4. I. 1. ver. 13. 


REER. 


HE N I an in a ſerious humour, T very often l EZ 
walk by myſelf in Heftrcinfler-Abbey 3; where | 


. _ 3 
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ſounding names given chem, for no ather reaſon but 
that they may de il <1, and are celebrated tor nothing 
but bein © knocked on the head. 


Tru Te Mz 31% Te Orr Th. Hem. 
C Liucumigue, Sedouta fue, Therſilochumęue. Ving. 


| 70 auc, and Me. ion, ind Y Beiilicbs. 


The iſe of th Cle men is fnelv deſcribed in holy writ 


b. the path of an wrFoir, which is immediately cloſed 


up and 10 

U pon my going into the church, I entertained mY- 
ſeif with the digsiug ca grave; and ſaw in every” 
thovel-ſall of it chat was thrown up, the fragment of: 
bone or cull intermist with a kind of frefh mouldering 2 


earth that fore time or other had a place in the cv: 


Tüſition of an human body. Upon this 1 began 10 
conitder with my felt what innumerable multitudes 0 


el ay confuſed together. und ler che. pavement 2 


that ancient cath»: al; low men and women, friend; 


and enemies, Privits * nd hors,” mobs and Preben, 
d ries, were erumbled acngſt on: another, and blended 


together in the ſune commou male; how beauty, Arength, 
and vouth, with ol Lage, wealzneſs, and deformite, Joy 
un pron, ewe in the {ime promiſeuous keep of matte 
{ter Phaviide thus lurveyed this great magazine ob 
mor! reals ty, as it were in the lump; ; examined it more 
Pa rtieu art; by tie accounts which I found on ſevera: 
of the monuments which are raiſed in every quarter of 
that ancient fabrick. Some of them were covered with 
ſact &. travagant epitaphe, that if it were poſſible for 
the dend perton to be acquainted wi h them, he would: 
blu'h at die praiſes which his friends have beſtow=d 
won him. There me others ſo exceſſively modeit, that 
they deliver the charat ter of the perſon departed in 
C: or Hurt, and by that means are not underftocd 
once in a tu elxemomth. In the pEetical quarter, I found 


there were pocts was had no monuments, and monu- 


ments which had uo poets. I obferved indeed that the 
PF tht FT bad alled tue c W ich many of thoſe 
. 8 


uninhabited monuments, which had been erected to the 
memory of perſons whoſe bodies were perhaps buried 


in che plains of Blenheim, or in the boſom of the 


dean. 


„t expreſſion and juſtneſs of thought, znd therefore do 


nongur to the living as well as to the dead. As a 


wreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 1gno- 


rance or politeneſs of a nation from the turn of their 


public monuments and 1nſcriptions, they ſhould be ſub- 


mitted to the peruſal of men of learning and genius 


before they are put in execution. Sir Cloude/ly ShovePs 
monument has very often given me great oftence : 


lnſtead of the brave rough Er2li admiral, which was 


ue diſtinguiſhing character of that plain galant man, 


ne 15 repreſented on his tomb hy the figure of a beau, 


D 


dreſſed in a long periwig, and repoſing himſelf upon 
velvet cuſhions under a canopy of ſtate. The inſcrip- 
tion is anſwerable to the monument; for inſtead of 
_ cejebrating the many remarkable actions he had per- 


umed in the ſervice of his country, it acquairts us only 
with the manner of his death, in which it was impoſſible 


lor him to reap any honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt 


tc deſpiſe for want of genius, ſhew an infinitely greater 


talle of antiquity and politeneſs in their buildings and 
works of this naturc, than what we meet with in thoſe 
f our own country. The monuments of their admirals, 

which have been erected at the public expence, repre- 


{yt them like themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral 


erywns und naval orawunents, with beautiful feſtoons of 


tea-vweeg, melle, and coral. 


poſitory of our Exglih Kings for the contemplation 


__ of anotier day, when I ſhall find my mind diſpoſed 


for to fericus an amuſement. I know that entertain- 
ments of this nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſ- 


mal thoughts in timorous minds, and gloomy imagi- 
nations; but for my own part, though I am always 
ſerious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ;_ 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep and 
a ge, ſolcuin 
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could not but he very much delighted with ſeveral 
modern cpitaphs, which are written with great elegance 
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ſolemn ſcenes, with the ſame pleaſure as in her moſt 

gay and delightful ones. By this means I can improv? 

* || myſelf with thoſe objects, which others conſider with 

terror. When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 

| emotion of envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs 

of the beautiful, every inordinate deſire goes out; when 

> | IT meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, my 

| heart melts with compaſſion ; when I ſee the tomb of 
the parents themſelves, I conſider the vanity of griev- 
ing for thoſe whom we muſt quickly follow: Wacn 1 

| fee Kings lying by thoſe who depoſed them, when 1 

I conſider rival wits placed fide by fide, or the holy men 

'| that divided the world with their conteſts and diſputes, 

I reflect with ſorrow and aſtomiſhment on the little com- 

| petitions, factions. and debates of mankind. When J 

I read the ſeveral dates of the tombs, of ſome that died 
I yeſterday, and fome tix hundred years ago, I conſider 

| - thatgreat day when we ſhall all of us be contemporaries, 

„ e aal make our appearance together. 


A, 


| | Saturdays | | 


Ne 27 Saturday, „arch 31. 


L AON linga ĩ u mention an ict, &irſq, 1 
Lenga eidetur 25 debbe a Hut, tt figer GANGS 
gli, aries d dara pre: t ciifodia matrum; 
Sic mit tara fluunt 71:21 racague fompe , Zac e vr 
Conjlinmice moruuntus age gnaviter 5.7, gud 
| Aqua par pur. G proef?, lnenpietif us 4 05 | 
Z ju naglectum pacris ſenibin put noccb? +, ; 8 
Hor. Ep. T. I. 1. ver. 20. 
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Long as to him, who works for debt, the d: ay; 
Long as the night to her, whoſe love's away; 
Long as the year dull circle ſeems to run, 
"—_- the briſk minor pants for twenty-one : 
So flow th' unprofitable moments roll, 

"Phat lock up all the functions of my ſoul; 
That keep me from myſeif, and ſtill delay 

Life's inſtant buſineſs to a future day: 
That taſk, which as we follow, or de -ſpiſe, 
The eldeit is a fool, the youngeſt wile : 
Wich done, the poorcit can no wants endure; 


Aud which not done, the richeſt muit be poor. P ore. 


v. lo is involved in the buſh nels of! it, but lives un- 


: 2 is ſcarce a thinking man in the world, 


der a ſecret impatience of the hurry and fatigue | 


he ſuffers, and has formed a reſolution to fix himſelf, one 


time or cth *, in ſuch a kate as is ſuitable to the end of 


his being. You hear men every day in converſation 


proſeſs that all the honour, power and riches, which 


they propoie to themſelves, cannot give fatisfaction 


L enough to ren ard them for half che anxiety they un- 


Lergo in the purſuit, or poſſeſſion of them. While men 


are in this temper, (which happens very frognently} 


how inconſiſtent are they with themleives ? They are 
ven ied with the toi) they bear, but cannot find in their 
| hci rts 


WR 


ö ins tk hand: 
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hearts to relinquich it; retirement is wiat they want, 
but they cannot betake themſelves to it: While they 
pant after ſhade and covert, they ſtill affect to appcur 
in the molt glittering ſcenes of life; but jure this is 
but juſt as reaſonable as if a man ſiould call for mcze 


lights, when he has a mind to go to leep. 


Since then it is certain that our own hearts deceire 
us in the love of the world, and that we cannot com- 
mand ourſelves enough to reugn it, though we cve 


cay with ourleives diſengaged from its allure merits 


et us not ſtand upon a formal taking of leave, but 
dean ouriclves from them, while ve are in the midſt of 
tiem. 

It is certa inly the central intention of the wreater 
part of mankind to accompliſh this work, and live ac- 
cording 10 their own approbation, as ſ90n as they poſ- 
ſibly can: But ſince the duration of lile is ſo uncertain, 


and that has been a common topic of diſcourſe ever 


ſince there was ſuch a thing as life itſeli, how is it pof- 


ſible that we ſhould defer a moment the n to 


live according to the rules of reaſon? 
The man of buſineſo has ever ſome one point to carry, | 
ard then he tells himſelf he will bid adieu to all the | 


- vanity cf ambition: Ihe man cf pleai ire reſolves to 
take his leave at let, and part civilly with Els miſtreſs; 
but the ambitious man is entang gled every moment in a 


freſh purſuit, and the lover ees new charms in the ob- 


ject he fancied he could abandon. It is therefore a fan- 


taſtical way of thinking, when we promiſe ourſelves an 


alteration in our conduct from cha nge of place, and dit- 


ference cf circumſtances; the ſame puſiions will attend 
us wherever we are until they are conquered 3 ; and v. e 


can never live to our ſatisfaction in the deepeſt retir 


ment, uruleſs we arc capable of living ſo in ſome — 


amidit the noiſe and buſineſs of the "world. 


I have ever thought men were better known, by what 


could be obſerved of them from a perniai of their pri- 
vate Icite,s, than y other way. My k friend the cler 


Lyman, the other day, upon {crious diſcourſe with * 


concerning the danger of procraſtination, gave me tlie 


following letters from perſons with whom he lives in 
great trien ncſhip and intimacy, according to the good 
breeding 


i 
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breeding and good ſenſe of his character. The firit is 
from a man of buſineſs, who is his convert: The ſecond 
from one of whom he conceives good hopes: The third 
from one who is in no fate at all, but carried one way 
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Am entirely convinced of the truth of what you 
were pleaſed to ſay to me, when I was laſt with 
you alone. You told me then of the filly way I was 


and another by tarts, 


SIR, 1 


1 Enow not with what words to expreſs to vou the 


ſenſe I have of the high obligation you have laid 
upon me, in the penance you enjoined me of doing 
ſome good or other to a perſon of worth every day I 
live. The ſtation I am in furniſhes me with daily 


opportunities of this kind: And the noble principle 
with which you have inſpired me, of benevolence to 
all I have to deal with, quickens my application in 
every thing I undertake. When I relieve merit from 
diſcountenance, when I aſſiſt a friendleſs perſon, when 
produce concealed worth, I am diſpleaſed with my- 


ſelf, for having deſigned to leave the world in order to E 
be virtuous. I am forry you decline the occaſions 


which the condition I am in might afford me of en- 


larging your fortunes; but know I contribute more 


to your ſatisfaction, when I acknowledge I am the 


better man, from the influence and authority you | 
have over, : Pn ow opens oo 


TT 
Tour moſt obliged and 
by moſt humble ſervant, 


in; but you told me fo, as I ſaw you loved me, other- 


wiſe I could not obey your commands in letting you | 
know my thoughts ſo ſincerely as I do at preſent. I | 

know the creature for whom I refign ſo much of my cha- 
racter, is all that you ſaid of her; but then the trifler | 
has ſomething in her ſo undeſigning, and harmleſs, that 
her guilt in one kind diſappears by the Wr of | 


Wo | 
— 
- 
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< myſelt yours, 


her innocence in another. Will you, virtuous men, 
allow no alteration of offences? Muſt dear Cre be 
called by the hard name you pious people give ta 


common women; 1 keep the ſolemn promiie 1 made 


vou in writing to you the ſtate of my mind, after your 


kind admonition; and will endeavour to get the bet- 
ter of this fondneſs, which makes me ſo much her 


humble ſervant, that I am almeſt aſhame to iubſcribe 


7. D. 


N 
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THERE is no ſtate of life ſo anxious as that of 
a man who does not live according to the die- 

tates of his own reaſon, It will ſcem odd to you, 
when I aſſure you that my love of retirement firlt of 
all brought me to court ; but this will be no riddle, 
when I acquaint you that I placed myſelf here with a 
deſign of getting ſo much money as might enable me 


to purchaſe a handſome retreat in the country. At 
preſent my circumitances enable me, and my duty 


prompts me, to paſs away the remaining part of my 
life in ſuch a retirement as I at firſt propoſed to my- 
ſelf; but to my great misfortune I have intirely loſt 


the reliſh of it, and ſhould now return to the country 


with greater reluctance than I at firſt came to court. 
I am fo unhappy, as to know that what I am fond of 
are trifles, and that what I neglect is of the greateit 
importance: In ſhort, I find a conteſt in my own 


mind between reaſon and faſhion. I remember you 


once told me, that I might live in the world and out 


of it, at the ſame time. Let me beg of you to explain 


this paradox more at large to me, that I may conform 
my life, if poſſible, both to my duty and my inclina- 
tion. 1 am, 8 5 N 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


R. 3. 


Monday, 
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3 PEr neun . 
Tiendit Apoli s. Hor, Od. 19. J. 2. ver. 19. 


Nor does Apollo always bend hi. bow. 


Shall here pre! ſent my veader with a otter from a 
projector, concerning a new cfhce which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the embellithment of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our ſtreets. 
J conſider it as a ſatire apon prqjectors in general, and 
a lively picture of the whole art cf modern criticilin. 


41. 


feveral petty enormities which you yourſelf cannct 
attend to; and finding daily abſvrdities hun out upon 
the ſign- polls of this city, to the gro candal f 
forcigners, as well a; thoſe of our Own country, no 
are curigu, ſpectators of the tame : | oo lumby Pro- 
Pole, that you would be plcatelt to make ie your tte 
perintendont t of all ſuch ngeres and devices as are or 
© ſhall be male uſe of on this ovealinn; with full panics 
to rectify or =—__ whatever I] ſhalt find irre 
or defediive. For want of fuch ar Acer, ther 
„thing like found literature and good ſenſe t be met 
with in tube obj. '&s, that are every wiere ee 
themſelves out t5 the eye, and endeavuring ts booting 
viſible. Our QOrcets are filled with blue boars, Dlagt: 


1255 * 


* 
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hogs 10 armour, with many other cicatlres are 
exiraordinaiy than any in the defrrts of Arc. 


Strange! tat one who has all the birds and beaic. - 
nature to a {fe 0! 


EA. Lat?! 773 7 


t or, sa live bh th 6 Inu of © 


One that you Hows thoughts of creating 
f certain officers under yon, fer the inſpectiou of 


T i- no- 


ſwans, and red lions; not to mention flying pigs und 
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My firſt tak therefore mould be, like that of Ner- 
cle, to clear the city from monſters. In the ſecond 
place 1 would forbid, that creatures of ; jarring and 
jncongrudus natures thovld be joined tOget ther in the 
ſame lign; ſuch as the bell and the neat's-to Meu, the 
dog and the ar pee The fox and gooke may be 
luppoſed to have met, but what has the fox an the 
even fiar> to do together? And: when did the laub 
and dolpł in ever meet, except upon a ſ: ign-poſt? As for 


the cat and fiddle, there 15 a concrit in it; and there - 
fore 1 do not intend that any thing! have hire id 


ſhould affect it. II ra! 2 however obſerve to vou upon 
this ſubject, that it is uſpal for a yo tradeſman, at 


his firſt ſetting up, to add to I's on fign that of the 


maiter whom he ſerved; wo the kuſornd after mar- 


111 ge, gives a place to his mines arms in his own 


chat. 1 nis I take to have given riſe to many of thoſe 
abſurdities which are cemmitted over our heads; and, 


as I am informed, firſt cecaltoned the three nuns and 
a hare, which we ſee ſo frequently joincd together. 1 
would the refore eſtabliſh certain rules, for the deter- 


mining how far one tradeſ.man may give the ſign of 
another, and in what caſes he may be atlowed do quar- 


ter it with his or. 
In the third place, 1 would enjoin every ſhop to 


male uſe of a tian v hich har ſome affinity to the 

„ares in vhich it deals. Waat can be more incon- 
ſiſtent, than to ſee a bawsd at the fion 0: the angel, or 
a tailor at the lien? A cook froull not live at tue 
boct, nor a ſhoemaker at the roalted pig; and yet 
for wart of this regulation, I have ſeen a gout fet 


before the door of a perfumer, and the F: cnc Ber 5 
head at a ſweord-Cutler's. | 
An ingenious foreigner 3 | \ that ſer er2] of thoſe 


Gentlemen who value themſelves upon th eir familic:, 


and everlyuok ſuch as are bred to trade, bear the tools 


of tavir forefathers in their coats of arins. I will noe 
examine how true this is in fact. But though it may 


not be necefſiry for poſterity thus to ſet up the ft ſign 


vf their forefathers, T think it highly proper for thoſe | 
who actually profeſs the trade, to fhevs toine ſuch 


marks or it bet Ore their dours, 


0 When 
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« When the name gives an occaſion for an ingenious 
ſign- - poet, [ would likewiſe adviie the ner to tale 


| that opportunity of letting the world know who he is. 
It would have been ridiculous for the 3 ingenious Nirs. 
 Sal1:cn to have lived at the ſian of the trout; for 


Which reaſon ſhe has crected before her houſe the 
figure of the fiſh that is her name- ſake. Mr. Hell has 


likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a device of the fame | 
natufe: And here, Sir, I mutt beg leave to obſerve | 
to you, that this particular ſigure of a bell has given 
occaſion to ſeveral pieces of wit in this kind. A man 


of ycur reading muit know, that Drugger gaincd 


great applauſe” by it in the time of Ben Tthufox. Our | 
apccrvphal heathen god is alſo repreſeuted by this 
figure ; which, in conjunction with the dragon, makes 
a very handſome picture in ſeveral of our ſtreets. As 
tor the bell-ſavage, which is the ſign of a ſavage man 
ſtanding by a bell, I was formerly very much puzzled "Mt 
upon the conceit of it, until I accidentally fell into | 

the reading of an old romance tranflated out of the 
French ; which gives an account of a very beautiful 


woman who was found in a wilderneſs, and is called 
in the French La belle Sauvage; and is every where 
tranflated by our countryman the bell-ſavage. This 
piece of philoſophy will, I hope, convince you that 
I have made fign-poſts ray ſtudy, and conſequently 
qualified myſelf for the employment which! ſollicit at 
your hands. But before l conclude my letter, I mutt 
communicate to you another remark which I hure 


made upon the ſabje& with which I am now enter- 
taining you, namely, that 1 can give a ſhrewd gueſs | 


at the humour of the inhabitant by the ſign that hangs 


before his door. A ſurly cholerick ſellove ge: erally 


makes cheice © a bear; as men of milder diſpoſiticus 
fiequently lie at the lamb. Sceing a punch-borel 


painted upon a ſign near Charing-Creo/, and very 


curiouſly garni iſhed, with a couple of angels hovering 


over it, and {queezing a lemon into it, I had the 


curiofity to aſk. after the matter of the houſe, and 
found, upon inquiry, as I had gueſſed by the little 
Aagretineus upon luis ſign, that he was a Fronchnan. | 
know, Sir, it is not requilite for me to enlarge _ 

: 0 wit 


Ca. 
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* theſe hints to a Gentleman of your great abilities; j 

* ſo hambly recommending my felt to your favour and 
* Patr Onagc,, | : 

1 remain, &. 


1 mall add to the foregoing letter, another which 
came to me by the ſame ee Poll. 


'F rom nn 0U0n abartrecn! near Charing-Croſs. 


Honoured Sir, 2 | 
| heard that this nation is a great encou- 


rager of ingenuity, I have brought with me 
a rope-dancer that was caught in one cf the woods 
belonging to the Great Ml. He is by birch a mon- 
key; but ſwings upon a rope. takes a pipe cf tobacco, 
and drinks a glaſs of ale, like any reaſonable crea- 
ture. IIe gives great ſatisfaction to che quality; - and 
if they will make a ſubſcription for him, ] will fend 
for a brother of his out of H, that is a very? good 
tumbler; and alſo for andther of the ſame ſamily 
whom 1 deſign for my Morry-Zidrew, as being an 
excellent mimick, and the gre: tet droll in the coun- 
try where he now is. I hopc to have this entertain. 
ment in a readineſs for the next winter; and doust 
not but it will pleaſe more than the Opera Or puppet- 
© ſhow. I will not ſav that a n. OuKe) is a better man 
than ſome of the operu-ncroe- ; but cort ãuly he 1 i a 
better repreſentative of a man, ut wan the molt arti- 


* icial compoittion of wood and wire. If you will be 


« pleaſed to give me a gcod ward in your Paper, 
« you ſhall be every night a ſpectator at my ſhow tor 
c nothing. | 


= C | 1 7 65, &c. 


Tueſday, 


1 oe 


„% 


N "29. , 0 3. 
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| BESR e lingud cencimits ut; gar 
Suan lor ut Chio nota ſe conmmifa Falerni oft. 
Hor. Sat. 10. J. | ver. 23s 


| Both tongues united ſweeter ſounds produce, 
Like Chian mix'd with the Felernian juice. 


: "us: is nothing that has more ſtartled our 


Engliſh audience, than the 7rulian Necilativs at 
its firſt entrance upon the ſtage. People were 
_ wonderfully ſurpriſed to hear Generals ſinging the word 
of command, and Ladies delivering meſſages in muſick. 
Our countrymen could not forbear laughing when they 
heard a lover chanting out a billet-doux, and even the 
 luperſcription of a letter ſet to a tune. The famous 


!under in an old play of Enter a King and teu Fiddhrs 


:lus, was now no longer an abſurdity ; when 1t Was 


S 


impoſſible for a hero in a deſert, or a princeſs in her 


_ cloſet, to ſpeak any thing unaccompanied with muſical 
inſlruments. 

But however this 1:alian method of acting in Reci- 
tative might appear at firſt hearing, I cannot Þut think 
it much more juit than that which prevailed in our 


Eugliſò opera before this innovation: The tranſition | 


from an air to 1ecitative muſick being more natural, 


than the paſling from a ſong to plain and ordinary 


ſpeaking, which was the common method in Purcell 
operas. 

The only fault I find in our preſent practice is 
the making uſe of the Italian Recitativo with Englifh 
words. 

To go to the bottom of this matter 1 muſt obſerve, 


that the tone, or (as the French call it) the accent of 


every nation in their ordinary ſpecch 1 is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of every other people; as we may ſee 
eren in the Vegſb and Scetch, wno border ſo near upon 


Lag 
_» 


tone in an Egli actor. 


7 5 | 5 | 92 | 
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us. By the tone or accent, I do not mean the pronun- 
ciation or cach particular word, but the ſound of the 
whole ſentence. Thus it is very common for an Eg 


Gentleman, when he hears a French tragedy, to com- 
plain that the actors all of them ſpeak in a tone; and 
| therefore he very wiſely prefers his own countrymen, 


not conſidering that a foreigner complains of the ſame 


For this reaſon, the recitative muſick, in every lan- 


guage, ſhould be as different as the tone or accent of 


each language; for otherwiſe, what may properly expreſs 


2 paſſion in one language, will not do it in another. 


41 


Every one who has been long in Italy knows very well, 


that the cadences in the Recitativo bear a remote affinity 


to the tone of their voices in ordinary converſation, or, 


to ſpeak more properly, are only the accents of their 


language made more muſical and tunc ful. 
LTuaus the notes of interrogaticn, or admiration, in the 


1:«!iau muſick (if one may ſo call them) which reſemble 


their accents in diſcourſe on ſuch occaiions are not un- 


like the ordinary tones of an Exgliſb voice when we are 
angry; inſomuch that I have often ſeen our audiences 
extremely miſtaken as to what has b2en doing upon the 


ſtage, and expecting to ſee the hero knock down his 


meſſenger, when he has been aſking him a queliion ; or 


| fancying that he quarrels with his friend when he only 
| bids him good-merrow. 3 VVV 


S 


For this reaſon the Italian artils cannot agree with 


our Eugliſꝰ mulicians, in admiring Parcels compo- 


ſitions, and thinking his tunes ſo wonderfully adapted 


to his words; becauſe both nations do not always ex- 


p eſs the ſame paſſions by the ſame ſounds. 


Jam therefore humbly of opinou, that an Engliſh 


} compoler ſhould not follow the Lalian recitative too 


ſervitely, but make uſe of many gentle deviations from 


it, in compliance with his own native language. He 
may copy out of it all the lulling ſoftnels and dying 


fails (as Shako/h:ar calls them,) but ſhould ſtill remem- 
ber that lie ought to accommodate himſelf to an Engliſh 


audience; and by humouring the tone of our voices 
in ordinary converſation, have the fame regard to the 
accent of his own language, as thoie perſons had to 
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theirs whom he profeſſes to imitate. It is obſerved that 


ſeveral of the ſinging birds of our own country learn to 
ſweeten their voices, and mellow the harthneſs of their 


natural notes, by practiſing under thoſe that come from 
warmer climates. In the ſame manner I would allow 

the Italian opera to lend our Eygliſb muſick as much as | 

may grace and ſoften it, but never intirely to anni- | 


hilate and deftroy it. Let the infuſion be as ftrong as 


you pleaſe, but ſtill let the ſubject-matter of it be 


Engliſh. © 


A compoſer ſhould fit his muſick to the genius of 


the people, and conſider that the delicacy of hearing, | 


and taſte of harmony, has been formed upon thoſe 
ſounds which every country abounds with : In ſhort, 
that muſick is of a relative nature, and what is har- 
mony to one ear, may be diſſonance to another. 


The ſame obſervations which I have made upon the | 
recitative part of muſick, may be applied to all our 


| ſongs and airs in general, 


Signior Baptiſt Lully acted like a man of ſenſe in this 1 
particular. He found the French muſick extremely de- 


feclive and very often barbarous. - However, knowing 
the genius of the people, the humour of their language, 
and the prejudiced ears he had to deal with, he did not 
pretend to extirpate the French muſick and plant the 


Italian in its ſtead; but only to cultivate and civilize | 


it with innumerable graces and modulations which he 


borrowed from the Italian. By this means the French | 
muſick is now perfect in its kind; and when you ſay it! 
is not fo good as the align, you only mean that it does 


not pleaſe you ſo well; for there is ſcarce a Frenchman 
who would not wonder to hear you give the Italian ſuch 


a preference. The muſick of the French is indeed very | 
properly adapted to their pronunciation and accent, as | 
their whole opera wonderfully favours the genius of | 
ſuch a gay airy people. The chorus in which that opera | 
abounds gives the parterre frequent opportunities of | 
joining in concert with the ſtage. This inclination of | 


the audience to ſing along with the actors, ſo prevails 


with them, that I have ſometimes known the performer | 


on the ſtage do no more in a celebrated ſong, than tlie 
clerk of a pariſh- church, who ſerves only to raiſe the 


pſalm, 3 


29 | 
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Pſalm, and is aſterwards drowned in the muſick of tlie 
congregation. Every actor that comes on the ftage 15 
a beau. The Queens and Iferoines are fo painted, that 
they appear as ruddy and cherry- checked as milk-maids. 
The ſhepherds are all embroidered, and acquit them- 
felves in a ball better than our E2/ dancing-:naiters. 
J have ſcen a couple of rivers appear in red ſtockings; 


tomed periwig, and a plume of feathers ; bur with a 


voice ſo full of ſhakes and quavers, that I ſhould have 


thought the murmurs cf a country-brook the much more 
aorceable muſick. 5 
I remember the laſt opera I ſaw in that merry nation 


_ was the Rape of Pre/erpine, were Pluto, to make the 
more tempting figure, puts himſelf in a Frevch equi- 


page, and brings 4/ca/appus along with him as hi>Valy de 


Chambre. This is what we call folly and impertinence; 


but what the French look upon as gay and p lite. 


I ſhall add no more to what I have here offered, than 
that muſick, architecture, and painting, as well as 


S 


poetry, and oratory, are to deduce their laws and 
rules from the general ſenſe and taſte of mankind, and 


not from the principles of thoſe arts th2mſclves ; or in 


other words, the taſte is not to couiorn to the art, but 
the art to the taſte. Muſick is not deſigned to pleaſe 


only chromatic ears, but all that are capable of diitin- 
guiſhing harſh from diiagreeable notes. 
ordinary ear 1s a judge whether a paijion is expreſſed in 


| proper ſounds, and whether the melody of thoſe ſounds 
be more or lets pleaſing. ; 


TE 
#505, 
he 
| Yor. J. 5 | 0 Wedneſday, 


IP 
and 4/phens, inſtead of having his head covered with 
ſedge and bull-ruſhes, making love in a fair fuil-bot- 


A man of an 


C 


JD 


u hile they talk of the fair perſon remembered by each 


e pective token. According to the repreſentation of | 


uc matter from my letters, the company appear like 
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Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, /ine amore jociſgue . : 
A oft jucundum ; VIVAS in amore joci/que. IS 
Hor. Ep. C. I. 1. ver. 65. os 
— : | . Joe Uo fo Bo - 05 if 
If nothing, as Mimuermus ſtrives to prove, m 
Can cer be pleaſant without wanton love, n. 
Ihen live in wanton love, thy ſports purſue, CREA. i 
* 
XE common calamity makes men extremely af- I b. 
() fe& each other, though they differ in every other | p 
"7M particular. The paſſion of love is the moſt ge- | w 
neral concern among men; and I am glad to hes hy 7 
my laſt advices from Oxford, that there are a ſet of | Ad: 
ſighers in that univerſity, who have erected themſelves tu 
into a ſociety in honour of that tender paſſion. Theſe Ge 
_ Gentlemen are of that ſort of Inamorato's, who are not 
ſo very much loſt to common ſenſe, but that they under- | Je 
ſtand the folly they are guilty of; and for that reaſon | T 
ſeparate themſelves from all other company, becauſe they | pl 
will enjoy the pleaſure of talking incoherently, without de 
being ridiculous to any but each other. When a man | pl 
comes into the club, he is not obliged to make any in- 2 
troduction to his diſcourſe, but at once, as he is ſeating re 
himſclf in his chair, ſpeaks in the thread of his own | K 
thoughts, She gave me a very obliging glance, ſhe | th 
* never looked fo well in her life as this evening; or B 
tlie like refle&ion, without regard to any other member e) 
of the ſociety; for in this aſſembly they do not meet o 
to talk to each other, but every man claims the full li- ww 
berty of talking to himſelf, Inſtead of ſnuff-boxes and i 
cines, which are uſual helps to diſcourſe with other io 
young fellows, theſe have each ſome ous of ribbon, Bh 
a hreken fan, or an old girdle, which they play with a1 
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ſo many players rehearfing behind the ſcenes; on: 5 
ſighing and lamenting his mares & in b:ſeeching terms, 
another declaring he will break his chain, and aaother 
in dumb-ſhow ſtriving to expreſs his paſſion by his ge- 
ſture. It is very ordinary in the aſteribly for one of a 
ſudden to riſe and make a diſcourſe c ning his pate 

fion in general, and deſcribe the temper ef his mind in 


ſuch a manner, as that the whole company ſhall join in 
the deſcription, and feel the force of it. In this caſc, 
if any man has declared the violence of his flame in 


more pathetick terms, he is made prelitent for that 
night, out of reſpect to his ſuperior paſfi n. 


We had ſome years ago in this town a ſet of people 


who met and dreited like lovers, and wer e dittinguiil: 24 
by tae name of the fring-olowve club; but they were 
perſons of ſuch moderate int: Hocke, even betore the 4 


were impaired by their paſſion, that their irregularities 


could not furniſh ſufficient variety of folly to afford. 
| daily new umpertinencies ; by which means that inſti- 


tution dropped. Theſe fellows coull expreſs their 2 


ſion in nothing but their dreſs; but the Oxoncars are 


phant aſtical now they are lovers, in proportion to ye Ar 


learning and underſtanding before they became lach. 


The thoughts of the ancient posts on this agregable 
phrenzy, are tranſlated in honour of ſome modern 


beauty; and Chhris is won t5-dav by the ſame come 


pliment that was made to L- <ajp a a thouſand years ago. 
But as far as I can learn, the patron of the club is th: 
renowned Don 27x92. The adventures of that gentle 


Knignt are fr equzatly mentioned 1n the ſociety, under 


the colour of laughing at the paſſion and themſelves : 
But at the fame time, though they are ſenſible of the 


extravaganclies of that unhappy warrior, they do not 
_ obſerve, that to turn all the reading of the beſt and 
wWiſeſt writing. into rhapſodies of love, is a phrenzy no 
leſs diverting than that of the aforcſaid accomplied 
Spaniard. A Gentleman who, I h. ope, will continue 


his correſpondence, is lately admitted into che fraternity * 
and ſent me the following letter. 
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INCE I find you take notice of clubs, I beg 
leave to give you an account of one in Oxford, 
which vou huve no where mentioned, and perhaps 


ncver heard cf, Ve Gdittinguiſh e by the title 


of The Amorons Club, are all votaries of Cup d, and 


aumirers of the fair ſex. T he reaſon that we are 
fo little know: in the world, is the ſecrecy which we 
are obliged to live under in the univerſity. Our con- 
ſtitution runs counter to that of the place wherein we 
lite: For in love there are no doctors, and we all 


projets ſo Ligh paſt that we admit of no graduates = 
in it. Our pre ſidentſhip is beſtowed according to the 
dignity of paſſion; our number is unlimited; and our 
P | 


atutes are like thote of the Druids, . in our 


own breai:s only, and explained by the majority of | 
the company. A millreſs, and a poem in her praiſe, 
wil intreduce : any candidate: Without the latter no 
one can be admitted; for he that is not in love enough 
to rhyme, is unqualified for our ſociety. To ſpeak 
diſreſpecifully of any woman is expulſion from our 


gentle ſociety. :\s we re at prefent all of us gown- 
inen, inftead of t ducing when we are rivals, we drink 


together the health of our miſtreſs. The manner of 
dome this ſometimes indeed creates debates z on ſuch. 


cccaions we hoe recourte :. the rules of love among 


the ancients. 


7, ler 7 * crath ts ; te Pf 6 M2 tuff 7 liba! HY. X FR 
1 Mart. Epig.; 72. J. 1. 

Lix cups to Nea, to II, Pi ſeven. 5 
Thie method cf a as to ev ery letter of her name, 
Ge ceationed the other u nigh a diſpute of ſome warrth. 
: cung ſtudlent, whe is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Do Pr, Wes 10 untesſon⸗ ble as to begin her health 


under the nawe of E/izaletha ; which fo e -aſperated 
tile club, that hy common conient we retrenched it to 
Belle. We loo upon a man as no company, that does 
not iigh five times in a quarter of an hour; and look 


upon a me:nber as very aviurd, that is ſo much him- 
ſelf us to make 4 are nh, er to a queſt;z» In 
| une; 
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« fine, the whole aſſembly is made up of abſent men, 
« that is, of ſuch perſons as have loſt their locality, and 
© whoſe minds and bodies never keep company with 
« one another. As I am an unfortunate member of this 
diſtracted ſociety, you cannot expect a very regular 
account of it; for which reaſon, I hope you will 
pardon me that I ſo abruptly ſubſcribe myſelf, 
Tour me}? obedient, 
humB3l: fervant, 
l forgot to tell you, that Alblna, who has ſix vota- 


* ries in this club, is one of your readers. 
| XU IOC NE bv 
N31 Thurſday, April 5. 


— _ 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui — _ EF * 
3 Virg. En. 6. ver. 266. 


= What I have heard, permit me . 


AST night, upon my going into a coffee-houſe 
not far from the [1ay-market theatre, I diverted 
myſelf for above half an hour with overhearing 


the diſcourſ2 of one, who, by the ſhabbineſs of his 


dreſs, the extravagance of his conceptions, and tha 


| hurry of his ſpeech, I diſcovered to Le of that ſpeci s 


who are generally diſtinguiſhed by the title of pr - 


| jectors. This Gentleman, for I found lie vas treated a; 


ſuch by his audience, was entertaining a whole table of 
liſtners with the project of an opera, which he told us 
had not coſt him above two or three mornings in the 


contrivance, and which he was ready iv put in exccu- 


tion, provided he might find his acccunt tn it He faid, 
that he had obſerved the great trouble and incorve- 


nience which Ladies were at, in travelhug up and down 


to the ſeveral thows that are exlivice in different 


F 3 8 quarters 
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quarters of the town. The dancing monkies are in one 


place; the puppet-ſhow in another; the opera in a 
third; not to mention the lions, that are almoſt a whole 


day's journey from the politer part of the town. By 


this means people of figure are forced to loſe half the 
winter aſter their coming to town, before they have 
ſcen all the ſtrange fights about it. In order to remedy 
this great inconvenience, our projector drew out of his 
pocket the ſcheme of an opera, intitled, The Fxped:- 
tion of Alexander the Great; in which he had diſpoſed 
all the remarkable ſhows about town, among the ſcenes 
and deccrations of his piece. The thought, he confeſſed, 
was rot originally his own, but that he had taken the 
hint of it from ſeveral performances which he had ſcen 
upon our ſtage: In one of which there was a raree- 
ſhow; in another, a ladder-cance; and in others a 


poſture-man, a moving picture, with many curioſities 


of the like nature. 


This expediricn of Alexander opens with his con- 
ſuiting the oracle at Delp hos, in which the dumb con- 


jurer, who has been viſited by ſo many perſons of qua- 
lity of late years, 1s to be introduced as telling him his 
fortune: At the ſame time Clinch of Barnet is repreſented 


in anotLer ccrner of the temple, as ringing the bells of | 


Delphes, for joy of his arrival. The tent ot Darius is to 
be peopled by the ingenious Mrs. Salmon, where Alex- 
ander is to fall in love with a piece of wax- work, that 
repreſents the beautiful Srarira, When Alcxunder comes 
into that country, in which 2:/airs Curtius tells us the 
dogs were ſo exceeding fierce that they would not loſe 


their hold, though they were cut to pieces limb by limb, 
and that they would hang upon their prey by their teeth 


when they had nothing bur a mouth left, there is to be a 


ſcene of Hei 7a the lil, in which is to be repre- 


ſented all the diverſions of that place, the bull-baiung 
only excepted, which cannot poſſibly be exhibited in the 
theatre, by reaſon of the lowneſs of the roof. The 
ſeveral woods in Aha, which Alexand:r muſt be ſuppoſed 
to paſs through, will give the audience a ſight of mon- 
Ekies dancing upon ropes, with many other pleœaſantries 
of that ludicrous ſpecies. At the ſame time, if there 
chance to be any ſtrange animals in town, whether 


— amps gonef = 


Jͤĩͤĩõĩ T 


birds 
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birds or beaſts, they may be either let looſe among the 
woods, or driven acroſs the ſtage by ſome of the coun- 
try people of Ana. In the laſt great battle, Pint bman 
is to perſonate King u, upon an cant, and is to 


be encountered by, :vell, repreſenting Alexander the 
Great, upon a droinc-' y, which nevertheleſs Mr. Powell 
is d: 1d to call by ice name of Bucephalus. Upon the 
cloſe of this great ciſive battle, when the two 0 
are taoroughly re nciled, to ſhew the mutual friend- 


ſhip and good correſpondence that reigns between them, 
they both of them go together to a puppet-ſhow, in 
which the ingenious Mr. Pevwell, junior, may have an 


opportunity of diſplaying his whole art of machinery, 
for the diverſion of the two monarchs. Some at the 


table urged, that a puppet-ſhow was not a ſuitable en- 
tertainment for Alexander the Great ; and that it might 


be introduced more properly, if we ſuppoſe the con- 
queror touched upon that part of Id which is ſaid to 


be inhabited by the pygmies. But this objection was 


looked upon as frivolons, and the propoſal immediately 
_ over-ruled. Our projector further added, that after the 
reconciliation of theſe two Kings they might invite one 
another to dinner, and either of them entertain his 
gueſt with the German artiſt, Mr. Pinkethman's heathen 
gods, or any of the like diverſions, which ſhall then 
chance to be in vogue. . | 


this project was received with very great applauſe 


by the whole table. Upon which the undertaker told us, 
that he had not yet communicated to us above half Eis 


deſign; for that Alexander being a Greek, it was his in- 


_ tention that the whole opera ſhould be acted in that lan- 


guage, which was a tongue he was ſare would wonder- 


fully pleaſe the Ladies, eſpecially when it was a little 


raiſed and rounded by the Ionic dialett ; and could not 
but be acceptable to the whole audicnce, becauſe there 


are fewer of them who underſtand Gre than Iralian. 
The only difficulty that remained, was how to get per- 
formers, unleſs we could perſuade ſome Gentlemen of 
the univerlities to learn to fing, in order to qualify 
_ themſelves for the ſtage ; but this objection ſoon va- 
niſhed, when the projector informed us that the Greet 


were at preſent the only muſicians iu the Tai empire, 


F 4 


aud 
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and that it would be very eaſy for our factory at S 


tc furniſh us every year with a colony of muſicians, by 


the oppertunity of the T wrkey fleet ; beſides, ſays ke, -. 


if ve want any ſingle voice for any lower part in the 
opera, 7.cxvrence can learn to ſpeak Greet, as well as he 
docs liaaliau, in a ſortnight's time. 
The prcjectar hi in thus ſettled mattere, to che 
good- *. ofall the: rd bim, he left his ſeat at the 
to ble an planted tn se * before the ſire, where I had 


unluckily taken my fic nd er the convenience of over- 
heariog what he ald. Jliether he had obferved me to 


be more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he 
had not flood by me abov a quarter of a minute, but he 
turned i ſhoct pen me on ſudden, and catching me by a 
button Cf my coat, attacked me very abruptly aſter the 
Tcllowing manner: Defides, Sir, I have heard of a very 


extra aordinary genus for muſick that lives in Szyirzer- 


lad, who has fo ſtrong a ſpring in his fingers, that he 


can t.oke the board of an organ found like a drum, and if 
coul but procure a fu bſcription of about ten thouſand 
pound every winter, I would undertake to fetch him 


ber, and oblige him by articles to ſet every thing that 

ſhould be ſung upon the Fol; Rage. After this he 
} od fall in my face, expecting T would make an 
ande er; when by good luck, a Gentleman that had 
entered the coffee ·houſe ſince the projector applied him- 
ſelf co me, hearing him talk of his $2v2/5 compolitions, 
cricd out with a kind of laugh, Is our muſick then to 
receive farther improvements from Sawi7zeriand This 
alarmed the proje eclor, who immediately let go my but- 


ton, and turned about to anſwer him. Ita ok the op- 


portunity of the diverhon which ſeemed to be made in 
tavour of me, and laying down my peny upon the bar, 


retired with lum? precipitation, EE: 
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32 5 Friday, April 6. 


— — — —— — —— . 


N lt lara aut W n . 2 8 er 
Hur. Vat. „ 5 l. 1. ver. 64. 
He wants no tragic vizor to incr2a EE 
His natural deformity of face. 


HE late diſcourſe con cerning the tatates of the 
Ugly club, having becn i: well recoive 25 a at it 0. | 

that, contrary to the A. ict rules of the ſocisty, 

they have been ſo partial as to take my on teſtimonial, 
and admit me into that ſelect hb d; | could not reſtrain 


the vanity of /\)ithin » to the world the honour which 


15 done me. 4 no {inal ſatisfaction, that have given 
occaſion tor tho elident's ſhewing both his invention 


and reading to! advantage as my correſpondent re- 


D 


ports he did: Bu: it i not to be doubted there were many 


very proper hum ind pauſes in his harangue, which 
loſe their aglin cls in the narration, and which my cor- 
reſpondent HDegging i, parton) has no very good ta- 


ent at repretentin. . | very much approve of the con- 
tempt the ſociety ) f beauty: Nothing ought to de 


laudable in a man, in which Fis will is not concerned 3 
_ therct. rc our ſociety canto: fo. lo n2ture, and where he 


has tour ht ſit, as 1: Wer”, t mock herſoli, ve Can n da | 


ſo tov, wad be merry u pon mat occaſion. 


Mr. 8 5 ECT A TOR, 


VOR making p pubfick ne late trouble I gare von, 
c you will 5nd to hate ve en the occaſion of thi:: 
* Who ſhould I meet at tue he- '-nouſe door the other 
night, but my old fiicna Mr. Fre Went? ? I fry ame- 

6 ws nad ple: ed him; ; nd 28 * as he had caſt his | 


\ » 

. % 
1 :3V 
an 


504 


eye upon me, Obo. Q 3 rare news t om £Zordnuy 


X 
* 

2 

made honoura bie 


66 (fays he); 5 the 8 PE& T 7; 2 h 5 
© mention of the e ch.! „ (inan) ant publiſhed to the vorld 
« hi lincere d: ftre to 80 NEED wir ch a reconmen- 


6 dato:'; lcfeription of his pars: And though our con- 
> 1 5 65 #rrpiot 41 
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« ſtitution has made no particular proviſion for ſhort 
&« faces, yet his being an extraordinary caſe, I believe 
« we ſhall find an hole for him to creep in at; for I aſ- 
« ſure you he is not againſt the canon; and if his ſides 
are as compact as his joles, he need not diſguiſe him- 
4 ſelf to make one of us.” I preſently called for the 


© paper, to ſee how you looked in print; and after we 


had regaled ourſelves a while upon the pleaſant image 
of our proſelyte, Mr. Preſident told me I ſhould be 
his ſtranger at the next night's club : Where we were 
no ſocner come, and pipes brought, but Mr. Preſident 
began an harangue upon your introduction to my 
epiſtle, ſetting forth with no leſs volubility of ſpeech 
than ſtrength of reaſon, "That a ſpeculation of this 
„ nature was what had been long and much wanted; 
© and that he doubted not but it would be of ineſtima- 
„ ble value to the publick, in reconciling even of bo- 
dies and ſouls; in compoſing and quieting the minds 
„of men under all corporal redundancies, deficiencies, 
and irregularities whatſoever ; and making every one 
e ſit down content in his own carcaſe, though it were 
not perhaps ſo mathematically put together as he 
« could wiſh.” And again, How that for want of 


'ʒ i Oe is 


* 


a due conſideration of what you firft advance, viz, | 


That our faces are not of our ov.n chockng, people 
had been tranſported beyond all gobd- breeding, and 
* hurried themſelves into unacccuntable and ſatal ex- 
„ travagances : As, how many in- partial Jooking-glaſſes 
« hid been cenſured and calumniated, nay, and ſome— 
times ſhivered into ten thouſand ſplinters, only for a 
« fair reprefentation of the truth? Flow riany head- 

« Kings and partcrs had tcen made acceſfary, and 
„ .Zually forfeited, only becante folks mult needs 
„ quarrel with their own thadows ? And who (ventinues 
he) but is decply ſenſible, that one gieat ſource of the 
« uccafineſs and miicry of human Lic pee amongſt 
«thoſe of diſtinction, ariſes from nothing in the world 
* elſe, but too ſcvere a contempiation of an tndefea- 
1 ſible contexture of our external parts, Gr certain u- 
* trral and iin incible diſpoſitions to be fat or ie; ? 
% Mien a little more of Mr. SercraroR's phi- 
« Ifophy would take off all this: And in the mean 
1 dine 
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© time let them ob crve, that there is not one or 
% their grievances of tins ſoit, but perhape, in ſome 
ages of the world, has been highly in vogue; and 
os] may be ſo age zin; nay, in ſome country or other 


ten to one is ſo at this day. My Lady A nole 15 che 


« moſt miſerable woman in the world, purely of her 


© own making: She even grudges herſelf mert and 


4 drink, for fear ſhe ſhould thrive by them; and is con- 
** ſtantly crying out, In a quarter of a year more I ſhall 
be quite out of all manner of ſhape! Now the Lady's 


„ misfortune ſeems to be only this, that ſhe is planted i in 
%a wrong ſoil ; for, go but the other ſide of the water, 


it is a jeſt at Harlem to talk of a ſhape under eighteen 
« ſtone. Theſe wiſe traders regulate their beauties as 


* they do their butter, by the pound ; and Mils Cas, 
«© when ſhe firſt arrived in the Low-countrivs, was not 


* computed to be ſo handſome as madam Yau Brite 


« by near half a tun. On the other hand, there is 
= Squire Lath, a proper Gentleman of fifteen hundred 


„pound per Aunum, as well as of an unblameable lite 


and converſation; yet would not I be the Eſquire for 
half his eſtate ; for if it was as much more he would 


* freely part with it all for a pair of legs to his mind: 


« Wi-reas in the reign of our frſt King Edwweare ' of 
4 glorlous memory, nothing more moatih than a brace 
of your fine taper ſupporters; : and his Myeſty, without 
an inch of calf, managed aflairs in peace a and war 
as laudably as the braveſt and moit politick of his 
% anceſtors; and was as terrible to his neighbours un- 
der the royal name of Long-thon by 55 Cour de Lion 


« to the Saracens before him. If we Dok farther back 


5 « jnto hiitory, we ſhall find that All runder the Great 


« wore his hand a little over the left ſhoulder ; and 
e then not a foul ſtirred out un i he hid acute ed his 
„ neck-bone; tue whole nybelity addreffed the prince 
« and each other obliqueln, ard all matter of 1 e 
6 tance were concerted any carrie 4 on in tie Macedonia 


« court wich their polls on one ite, For about the 


First century nothing made mor noiſe in the world 
„„ than Roman noſes, and then uot a word of them un- 


til they revived again in eighty-cight. Nor is it ſo 


very long ſince Richard ine Third ſet up half the 


„backs 
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44 hacks of the nation; and high ſhoulders, as well as 


„high noſes, were the top of the faſhion. But to 


come to ourſelves, Gentlemen, though I find by my 
«+ quinquennial obſervations, that we ſhall never get 


„Ladies enough to make a party in our own country I 


« yet might we meet with better ſucceſs among ſome 
« of our allies. And what think you if our board fat 
« for a Dutch piece? Truly Jam of opinion, that as 
odd as we appear in fleth and blood, we ſhould be 
no ſuch ſtrange things in Metzo-Tinto. But this 
project may reſt until our number is complete; and 
te this being our election night, give me leave to pro- 
« poſe Mr. SPECTATOR. You ſee his inclinations, 
and perhaps we may not have his fellow. 

1 found moſt of them (as is uſual in all ſuch caſes) 
were prepared; but one of the ſeniors (whom by the 
by Mr. Preſident had taken all this pains to bring 


only to be levelled at his note, very gravely declared, 
That in caſe he had had ſufficient know ledge of you, 


no man ſhould have been more willing to have ſerved 


you; but that he, for his part, had always had 


regard to his own conſcience, as well as other peo- 


* ples merit; and he did not know but that ygu might 
! 


„ be a handſome fellow; for as for Four own certi- 
« fieatc, it was cvery body's buſizeis to ſpeak for 


« thomfulves,? Mr. Prek dent immedi ately retorted, . 


« A handiome feilow ! why he is a wit (Sir) and you 
rn the pro\ero”? ard to cc the old Gentleman 
of has ſeruples, cried, That for matter of niet it it 


Was all one, you might wear a maſk.” This threw 


him into a pavſe, and he Jroked defirons of three 


days to confider on it; but Mr. Pretidcnt improved 


s the tho ht, and followed him up with an old tory, 
hat wits were privileged to wear what maſks they 
e pleaſed in all ages; and that a vizard had been tlie 
% Conſtant crown of their labyurs, which was gene- 


rally preſented them 13 the hand of fore jatyr,. 


and ſometimes of Apollo himſelf:“ © For the truth of 


wich he ener to the trontiſpiece ef ſeveral 
© books, and particalzrly to the Erol. Fe want, to 
W Lich Le reierred hi; and only added; „bat ſuch 

5 authors 


o 


over) ſat fill, and cocking his chin, which feemed 


n 


i 9. + 
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«© authors were the Larwati, or Lari donati of the 
&« ancients.” This cleared up all, and in the conclu- 


. © fion you were choſe probationer ; and Mr. Preſident 


put round your health as ſuch, proteſting, That 


1 „though indeed he talked of a vizard, he did not be- 


« lieve all the while you had any more occaſion for it 
* than the cat a- mountain; * ſo that all you have to 


do nov is to pay your fees, which here are very reaſon- 
able, if you are not impoſed upon; and you may ſtile 


yourſelf Tnformis Secietatis Socius: Which I am defired 


© to acquaint you with; and upon the lame I beg you | 


* to accept of the congratulation of, 
WE + S 
Oxford, - Vo our obliged Bund! er vanr, 
nen 21. 


* „ 
FFF EET ai 
3 Neg af — — Fe 


* » 0 0 — 


—— 


Fe- vie tecum . 2 A 
Gratie z0nis, propernt que nymphe, 
E. parim conis fine te juventas, 


Mercuriuſſue. Hor. Od. 30 l 1. ver. 5. 


The graces with their zones unloos'd; 
The nymphs their beautics all Expos d; 
From every ſpring, and every plain; 
Thy pow'riul, hot, and winged boyz 
And youth, that's dull without thy joy; OW, 
And Mercu. com 2 thy train. 1 On 1 ECH. 


call Leticia and Daubne; the former is one of 
the oreatz!t beauties of the age in which the 


3 A F tend of mine has two daughtere, horn Iwill 


lives, the latter no wn remarkable for any charms in 


her perſon. Upon tnis one circumſtance of their out- 
ward form, the good aud ill of their life ſeems to turn, 
Latitia has not, fromm her very childhood, heard any 
thing elſe but co:nmendations of her leatures and com- 


plexion, by Wen! meaas ſlie 18 no cther chan nature 


made | 
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made her, a very beautiful outſide. The conſciouſneſs of 
her charms has rendered her inſupportably vain and in- 
ſolent, towards all who have to do with her. Daphne, 


who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had ever 


been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome 
accompliſhments to make up for the want of thoſe ar- 
tractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor Daphne was 


ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate wherein ſhe was con- 


cerned; her diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it but 
the good ſenſe of it, and ſhe was always under a neceſſity 
to have very well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay before 


ſhe uttered it; while Lætitia was liſtened to with par- 
tiality, and approbation ſat in the countenances of thoſe _ 


ſhe converſed with, before ſhe communicated what ſhe 
had to fay. Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, 
and Latitia is as inſipid a companion, as Daphne is an 


agreeable one. Lætitia, conſident of favour, has ſtudicd 


no arts to pleaſe ; Daphze, deſpairing of any inclination 
towards her perſon, has depended only on her merit. 

 Letitia has always ſomething in her air that is ſullon, 
grave, and diſconſolate. Daphne has a countenance that 


appears chearful, open, and unconcerned. A young 


Gentleman ſaw Lælitia this winter at a play, and be- 


came her captive. His fortune was ſuch that he wanted 


very little introduction to ſpeak his ſentiments to ker 
father. The lover was admitted with the utmoſt free- 
dom into the family, wiere a conſtrained behaviour, 
ſevere looks, and diſtaut civilities, where the highett fa- 
vours he could obtain of Lætitia; while Daphne uſed 
him with the good-1umour, ſamillarity, and innocence 


of a ſiſter: Inſomuch that he would often jay to her, 


Dear Daphne, avert thou but ar handjume as Lætitia — 


She received ſuch language with that ingenious and 


pleaſing mirth, which is natural to a woman without de- 
ngn. He ſtill hohed in vain for Lætitia, but found cei- 


tuin relief in the agrecable couveifition of Daph.co. t 


length, hcartily tired with the ftuvfity impertineucc of 
Lætitia, and charmed with repeated inſtanges of onde 
humour he had obſerved 1a Da hi, he one day told the 
latter, that he had ſometlling wt tay to her he h pd ſhe 
wauld be pleaſed with --Faith, Daphne, continued he, I 
am in live with thee, aud deſpije thy flier fincercly. Ahne. 


manner 


E 
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manner of his declaring himſelf gave his miſtreſs occa- 
fion for a very hearty laughter. May, ſays he, [knew 
von would laugh at me, but I will aſt gcur father. He 
did ſo; the father received his intelligence with no leſs 


joy than ſurpriſe, and was very glad he had now no 


care left but for his Beauty, which he thought he could 
carry to market at his leiſure. I do not know any thing 
that has pleaſed me ſo much a great while, as this con- 
queſt of my friend Daphne's. All her acquaintance con- 
gratulated her upon her chance-medley, and laugh at 


that premeditating murderer her ſiſter. As it is an ar- 


| Hg of a light mind, to think the worſe of ourſelves 
or the imperfections of our perſons, it is equally below 
us to value ourſelves upon the advantages of them. The 


female world ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray 


in this particular; for which reaſon, I ſhall recommend 


the following extract out of a friend's letter to the pro- 


feſſed beautics, who are a people almoſt as unſufferable 


as the profeſſed wits.. 


| Onſieur St. Evremont has concluded one of his 

eſſays with affirming ; that the laſt ſighs of a 
handſom woman are not fo much for the loſs of her 
life as of her beauty. Perhaps this rallery is purſued 
too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious r2mark, 
that woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her own b21uty, 
and that the values it as her favourite diſtinction. 
From hence it is that all arts, which pretend to im- 
prove it or preſerve it, meet with ſo general a recep- 


tion among the ſex. To ſay nothing of many falte 
helps and contraband wares of beauty, wich are 
_* daily vended in this great mart, there is not a maiden 
© GCentlewoman, of a good family in any country of 


© S$,u7h-Brizai;r, who has not heard of the virtuzs of 


© ]{:3-dew, or is unfurniſtied with ſome receipt or other 


* in favour of ker complexion; and I have known a 
phyſician of learning and ſenſe, after eight years ſtudy 
in tlie univerſity, and a courſe of travels into moſt 
countries in Zr, owe tlic firſt rajſing of his fortunes 
6 to 4 oe wall: = 3 5 

his has given me occaſion to conſider how ſo uni- 
vertal a diſgontien in woemankind, which ſprings from 

os 2 8 
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e 


a laudable motive, the deſire of pleaſing, and pro- 
* ceecls upon an opinion, not altogether groundleſs, that 


nature may be helped by art, may be turned to their 


advantage. And, methinks, it would be an acceptable 


ſervice to take them oat of the hands of quacks and 


pretenders, and to prevent their 1impoling upon them- 


ſelves, by diſcovering to them the true ſecret and art 


of improving beauty. 

In order to this, before I touch upon It directly, 
it will be neceſſary to | oy down a tew preliminary 
maxims, Viz. 


That no woman can be Ad by the force of 


« features alone, any more than me can be witty only 
© by the help of ſpecch. 


G DS @ 6 <6 MS 4 «6 
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That pride deſit;oys all 65 metry and grace, me | 


affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than 
the ſmall- pox. 
That no woman, 15 capable of weg b beautiſal, who 


is not incapable of being falſe. 


S 
And, That what would be 0:0us in a friend, is 


| deformity i in a mlitreſs. 
From theſe few princ! iples, thus laid Jown, je will. 


be ecaſy to prove, that the true art of aff! ding beauty 
conſiſts in embellichig the whole porion by the Proper 


ornaments of virtuon and min endable qualities, By 


this help alone it is, that tote wilo are the favourite 


work of nature, Or, as Mr. M rea Cx P. relles it, te 2 | 


porcelain clay of "Ws man kind, became animated, and 
are in a capacity of exrtiag their charms: And thoſe 
wha ſeem to have been neg oe L by her, lize nig del 
wrought in haſte, are capable ia a gielt mall re ct 
ſiniſhing What fe has left 1: mper bt. 1 


cr 

D 
) 
: 
py 


It is, metlinks, a Il. d dtp ling idea of that 
fex, which was create to ne 25 joy, ant HHiten 


97 
the cares Gf human! ty, by lic mit 28 


1 
cipati on, to conſider them nercly as gi, &ts oi ght. 
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wen compared with the real lovelineſs of Sophronia's 
innocence, piety, good-humour, and truth ; virtues 


which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, and even beau- 


tify her beauty! 'That agreeableneſs which muſt other- 
wiſe have appeared no longer in the modeſt virgin, 
15 now preſerved in the tender mother, the prudent. 


friend, and the faithful wife. Colours artfully ipread | 
upon canvaſs may entertain the eye, but not affect the 
heart; and ſhe who takes no care to add to the na- 


tural graces of her perſon any excelling qualities, may 
be allowed ſtill to amuſe, as a picture, but not to tri- 
umph as a beauty. 


When Adam is introduced by Miltor, defcribing Eve 


in paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impreſſions 


he felt upon ſecing her at her firſt creation, he does | 
not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape or 
features, but by the luſtre of her mind which ſhone in 


| _ and yore them their a of * 


Grace ab in all ber feps, heaw'n in r ber eye, 


5 1 all ber &eftures dignity. and love! 


e Without this radiating power the proudeſt F air 
One ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her 
to the contrary, that her moſt perfect features are 
uninformed and dead. 


II cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort. 


epitaph written by Ben Tohnſon, with a ſpirit which 
nothing could inſpire but ſuch an object as 1 have 


55 been deſcriving 3 ; 


Underneath this fan: doth he 

As much virtue as cou'd die; | 
Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as ceu'd live. 


F am, 8 Fs | 
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Mond ay, 
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9 5 | mn— ct 
Cognatis maculis ſimilis fera 


* 


From ſpotted ſkins the leopard does refrain. Ta E. 


＋ HE club of which I am a member, 1s very luch ily 
compoſed of {uch perſons as are engaged in dif- 
ferent ways of liſe, and deputed as it were out of 
the moſt conſpicuous claſſes o mankind : By this means 
I am furniſhed with the greateſt variety of hints and 


materials, and know every thing that paſſes in the diff?! 
ferent quarters and diviſions, not only of this great city, 
but of the whole kingdom. My Readers too have the | 
ſatisfaction to find that there is no rank or degree among 
them who have not their repreſentative in this od | 
that there is always ſomebody preſent who will take care 


of their reſpective intereſts, that nothing may be written 


or publiſhed to the prejudice or infringement of their 


juſt rights and privileges. 


ls laſt night fat very late in company with this ſele& 


body of friends, who cntertained me with ſeveral re- 


marks which they and others had made upon theſe my | 
ſpeculations, as alſo with the various ſucceſs which they 


had met with among their ſeveral ranks and degrees of 


Readers. WILL Hontvycotas told me, in the ſofteſt 
manner he could, that there were ſome Ladies (but for | 
your comfort, ſays WII I, they are not thoſe of the moſt. 

wit) that were offended at the liberties I had taken with 


the opera and the puppet-ſhow; that ſome of them were 


likewiſe very much ſurpriſed, that I ſhould think ſuch | 


ſerious points as the dreſs and equipage of perſons of 
quality, proper ſubjects for rallery. ©  & 


| He was going on, when Sir AxDREW Farxvorn | 
took him up ſhort, and told him, That the papers be 


hinted at had done great good in the city, and that ail 
their wives and daughters were the better for them N 
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muſt needs be of general uſe. 


| hunters with ſo little * n 
Captain SexTRyY ſpoke very ſparingly on this occa- 
fon. What he ſaid was only to commend my prudence 
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and further added, that the whole city thought them- 


ſelves very much obliged to me for declaring my gene- 


rous intentions to ſcourge vice and folly as they appear 


in a multitude, without condeſcending to be a publiſher | 
of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. In ſhort, ſays 


Sir AxvREw, if you avoid that fooliſh beaten road of 
falling upon aldermen and citizens, and employ your 
pen upon the vanity and luxury of courts, your paper 


Upon this my friend the TemeLar told Sir Axps Ew, 


That he wondered to hear a man of his ſenſe talk after 


that manner; that the city had always been the province 
for ſatire ; and that the wits of King Charless time 
jeſted upon nothing elſe during his whole reign. He 


then ſhewed, by the examples of Horace, Juvenal, Bei- 
lean, and the beſt writers of every age, that the follies 
of the ſtage and court had never been accounted too ſa- 


cred for ridicule, how great ſoever the perſons might be 


that patronized them. Zut after all, ſays he, I think 
your rallery has made too great an excurſion, in attack- 
ing ſeveral perſons of the inns of court; and I do not 
believe you can ſhew me any precedent for your beha- 
viour in that particular. i ä 


My good friend Sir Roctr pt CoverLey, who had 
ſaid nothing all this while, began his ſpeech with a piſſi! 
and told us, That he wondered to ſee fo many men of 
ſenſe ſo very ſerious upon fooleries. Let our good friend, 


ſays he, attack every one that deſerves it: I would only 
_ adviſe you, Mr. SPECTATOR, applying himſelf to me, 


to take care how you meddle with country ſquires: _ 


They are the ornaments of the Eugliſb nation; men of 


. youd heads and ſound bodies! and let me tell you, ; 
ome of them take it ill of you, that you mention fox- 


in not touching upon the army, and adviſed me to con- 
tinue to act diſcreetly in that poigßnt. 
By this time I found every ſubject of my ſpeculations 


was taken away from me, by one or other of the club; 
and began to think myſelf in the condition of the good 


man that had one wife who took a diſlike to his grey 
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hairs, and another to his black, until by their picking | 
out what each of them had an averſion to, they left his 


head altogether bald and naked. 


While I was thus muſing with myſelf, my worthy | 
friend the CLERGYMAN, who, very luckily for me, was 
at the club that night, undertook my cauſe. He told 


us, that he wondered any order of perſons ſhould thin& 


_themſelves too conſiderable to be adviſed : That it was 

not quality, but innocence, which exempted men from 
reproof: That vice and folly ought to be attacked 
where-ever they could be met with, and eſpecially when 


they were placed in high and conſpicuous ſtationis of 


life. He further added, that my paper would only ferve 


to aggravate the pains of poverty, if it chiefly expoſed 
thoſe who are already depreſſed, and in ſome mealare 
turned into ridicule, by the meanneſs of their conditions 


and circumſtances. He afterwards proceeded to take 
notice of the great uſe this paper might be of to the 


publick, by reprehending thoſe vices which are too tri- 


| vaal for the chaſtiſement of the law, and too fantaſtical : 
for the cognizance of the pulpit. He then adviſed me 


to proſecute my undertaking with chearfulneſs, and 


aſſured me, that whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, 1 
I ſhould be approved by all thoſe whoſe praiſes do ho- 


nour to the perſons on whom they are beitowed. 


The whole club pays a particular deference to the 
_ diſcourſe of this Gentleman, and are drawn into what 
he ſays, as much by the candid ingenuoas manner with 
which he delivers himſelf, as by the ſtrength of argu- 
ment and force of reaſon which he makes uſe of. VIEL 
 Hoxzycous immediately agreed, that what he had ſaid 


was right; and that for his part, he would not inſiſt 
upon the quarter which he had demanded for the Ladies. 
Sir AnpREw gave up the city with the ſame frankneſ;. 
The TrwPLar would not ſtand out, and was followed 
by Sir Rock and the Cayraix: Who all agreed that 
I ould be at liberty to carry the war into what quarter 


I pleaſed ; provided I continued to combat with crimi- | 
nals in a body, and to affault the vice without hurting 


the perſon. 


This debate, which was held for the good of man- 


kind, put me in mind of that which the Reman trium- 


virate 


to mankind. 


WH 


5 Riju luste res inepticr uulle Wit 
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virate were formerly engaged in, for their deſtruction. 
Every man at firſt ſtood hard for his friend, until they 
found that by this means they ſhould ſpoil their pro- 
ſcription: And at length, making a ſacrifice of all their 
acquaintance and relations, furniſhed out a very decent 
execution. 5 5 18 
Having thus taken my reſolutions to march on boldly 
in the cauſe of virtue and good ſeule, and to annoy their 
adverſaries in whatever degree or rank of men they may 
be found ; I ſhall be deat for the future to all the re- 
monſtrances that ſhall be made to me on this account. 
If Punch grows extravagant, I ſhall reprimand him very 
freely: If the flage becomes a nurſery of folly and im- 
ertinence, I ſhall not be afraid to animadvert upon it. 
K ſhort, if I meet with any thing in city, court, or 
country, that ſhocks modeſty or good manners, I ſhall 
uſe my utinoſt endeavours to make an example of it. 
I muſt however, intreat every particular perſon, Who 
does me the honour to be a Reader of this paper, never 
to think himſelf, or any one of his friends or enemies, 
aimed at in what is ſaid : For I promiſe him, never to 
draw a faulty character which does not ſit at leaſt a 
thouſand people; or to publith a ſingle paper, that is 
not written in the fpiric of benevolence, and with a love 
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3 Mart. 
Nothing ſo fooliſh as the laugh of fools. 


; \ MONG all kinds of writing, there is none in 


which authors are more apt to miſcarry than in 
- works of humour, as there is none 1a which they 


are more ambitious to excel. It is not an imagination 


that teems with monſters, an head that is filled with ex- 
travagant conceptions, Which is capable of furniſhing 
the world with diverſions of this nature; and yet if we 


leck into the productions of ſeveral writers, who ſet up 


for 
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for men of humour, what wild irregular fancies, what 
unnatural diſtortions of thought, do we meet with ? If 
they ſpeak nonſenſe, they believe they arc talking hu- 
mour; and when they have drawn together a ſcheme of 
abſurd inconſiſtent 1deas, they are not able to read it 
over to themſelves without laughing. Theſe poor Gen- 


tlemen endeavour to gain themſelves the reputation of 


wits and humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous conceits as al- 


moſt qualify them for Bed/am ; not conſidering that hu- | 


mour ſhould always lie under the check of reaſon, and 
that it requires the direction of the niceſt judgment, by 


ſo much the more as it indulges itfelf in the molt bound. | 


leſs freedoms. There is a kind of nature that is to be 
_ obſerved in this ſort of compoſitions, as well as in all 
bother; and a certain regularity of thought which muſt 
diſcover the writer to be a man of ſenſe, at the ſame 
time that he appears altogether given up to caprice. For 


my part, when I read the delirious mirth of an unfkilful | 
author, I cannot be ſo barbarous as to divert myſelf with 
it, but am rather apt to pity the man, than to laugh at 


any thing he writes. 


The deceaſed Mr. Shadzvell, who had himſelf a great 


deal of the talent which I am treating of, repreſents an 


empty raxe, in one of his plays, as very much ſurpriſed 
to hear one ſay that breaking of windows was not hu- 


mour; and I queſlion not but ſeveral Fg! readers will 
be as much ttartled to hear me aftirm, that many of thoſe 
raving incoherent pieces, which are often ſpread among 


us, under odd chimerical titles, are rather the oFsprings | 


of a diſtempered brain, than works of humour. 
If is indeed much caſter to deſcribe what is not hu- 
mour, than what is; and very dificult to define it other- 


wiſe, than as Ceæuley has done wit, by negatives. Were # 
I to give my own notions of it, I would deliver them | 


after Pluss's manner, in a kind of allezory, and by ſup- 
poſing humour to be a perſon, deduce to him all his 


qualifications, according to the following genealogy. 


'I'RUTH was tue founder of the family, and the father 
of Goop SENSE. Goop SENSE Was the father of Wir, 
who married a Lady of a collateral hne called MirTa, 
by whom he had iſſue Humour, Huus therefore 
being tue youngeſt of this illuſtrious tamily, and r 
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ſcended from parents of ſuch different diſpoſitions, is 
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very various and unequal in his temper; ſometimes you 
ſee him putting on grave looks and a ſolemn habit, 
ſometimes airy in his behaviour and fantaſtic in his 
dreſs: Inſomuch that at different times he appears as 
ſerious as a judge, and as jocular as a Merry-Andrenv. 
But as he has a great deal of the mother in his conſti- 
tution, whatever mood he is in, he never fails to make 
his company laugh.  _ F 5 
But ſince there is an impoſtor abroad, who takes up- 


on him the name of this young Gentleman, and would 
willingly paſs for him in the world; to the end that 


well-meaning perſons may not be impoſed upon by 
cheats, I would deſire my Readers, when they meet 
with this pretender, to look into his parentage, and to 
examine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be remotely 
allied to TRurz, and lineally deſcended from Goon 
SensE ; if not, they may conclude him a counterfeit. 


They may likewiſe diſtinguiſh him by a loud and ex- 
ceſſive laughter, in which he ſeldom gets his company 


to join with him. For as Tau Humovr generally 


looks ſerious, while every body laughs about him; 
Fals Humovr is always laughing, whilſt every body 


about him looks ſerious. I ſhall only add, if he has 
not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, if he 


= als paſs for the offspring of Wir without Mixru, 


or MizxTH without Wir, you may conclude him to be 


* altogether ſpurious and a cheaat. 
Ik) he impoſtor of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcend: ori- 
ginally from FaLsHooD, who was the mother of Nox- 


SENSE, Who was brought to bed of a ſon called Frewmzy, 


| who married one of the daughters of For Iv, commonly 


known by the name of Lad R, on whom he begot 
that monſtrous infant of which [ have been here ſpeak- 
ing. I ſhall ſet down at length the genealogical table 
of Faist HumovR, and, at the ſame time, place under 


B it the genealogy of Tru: Huwous, that the Reader 
| may at one view behold their different pedigrees and 
w 7 Dp RT, N 
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NoNs ENS E. 
FRENZY. LAUGHTER, 
FALSE Humour, 


Tasten. 
 GoopSErnse. 
WIr. MIR TH. 
Humova. | 


I might extend the allepory, by mentioning ſeveral of 


the children of FaLsE HumovuR, who are more in 


number than the ſands of the ſea, and might in par- 


ticular enumerate the many ſons and daughters which 


| ke has begot in this iſland. But as this "would be 2 
very invidious taſk, I ſhall only obſerve in general, that 
FaLSE Humour differs from the . as a monkey 
does from a man. 

Firſt of all, He is exceodingly given to little apiſh 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He fo much delights in mimickry, that it is 


all one to him whether he expoſes by it vice and folly, 
luxury and avarice ; or on the nen, virtue and wil 


dom, pain and poverty. 
Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, e that 


he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 


ridicule both friends and foes indifferentiy. For havi ing 


but ſmall talents, he muſt be merry where he car, not 


where he /hould. 


Fe:rthly, Being intirely void of reaſon, he purſues no 


Point either of morality or inſtruction, but 1 is iudicrous 
only fer the ſake of being ſo. 


Fill, Being incapable cf having any thing but 


| r:ock-repreſentations, his ridicule is always perional, 
and ain ed at the vicious man, or the writer; not at 
the vice, or at the wr iting. | 


I have here only pointed at the whole hate of Falſe 


Humoutiſts; but as one of my principal deſigns in this 
paper is to beat down that malignant ſpirit, which dif 
covers itſelf in the writings of ihe preſent age, I ſhall 


not ſeruple, for the future, to ſingle out any ct the ſmall 


Wits, that inſeſt the world With ſuch compaſitions a 
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are ill-natured, immoral, and abſurd. This is the only 
exception which 1 ſhall make to the general rul2T have 
preſcribed myſelf, of attacting mulciindes; Since every 
honeſt man ought to look upon himſelf as in a natural 
ſtate of war with the libeller, and lampooner, and to 
annoy them where-ever they fall in his way. This is 


i oor re OY 188 them, and treating them as they 


er server Hv dc hr NSD ORDERS) 


N.3 Wedneſday, April 11. 


—— Anais monſira 
Perferimus —— .) Var. En. 3. yer. 58 3. 
Things the moſt out oi nature WC endure. 


1 not put myſelf to any farther pains for this 


day's entertainment, than barely to publiſh the let- 
ters and titles of petitions from the play-houſe, with 
the minutes J have made upon the latter for my condułt 


in relation to them. 


: Dr: } i April the oh. 
PON reading the project which 1s ſet forth in 
one of your late papers, of making an allianee 
between all the bulls, bears , elephants, and lions, 
which are N ex poſed to publick view in the 
cities of Landes and Velrminfter; together with the 
other w onders, ſows, and monſters, whereof you 
made reſpective mention in the ſaid ſpeculation; We, 
the chief actors of this playhouſe, met and fat upon 
tne ſaid deſign. It is with great delight that we expect 


the execution of this 7 and i in order to contri- 


* bute to it, we have given warning to all our ghoſts to 
get their livelihoods where they can, and not to 7 
among us after day-break of the 16th inſtant. We a 

reſolved to take this opportunity to part with ev ery 
thing which does not contribute to tac repreſentation 
of D lite; aud ſhall make a free giſt of all ani- 
mated utenſils to your projector. The hangings you | 
Vor be * © formerly 
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IXIX/ HEN I acquaint you with the great and un- 

expected viciflitudes of iny fortune, 1 doubt 

not but I ſhall obtain your pity and favour. I have for 

many years laſt paſt been thunderer to the play-houſe; 

and have not only made as much noiſe out of the | 
yon NN. clouds 


formerly mentioned are run away; as are likewiſe a 
ſet ct chairs, each of which was met upon two legs 
going through the Re/e-Tavern at two this morning, 
We hope, Sir, you will give proper notice to the town 
that we are endeavouring at theſe regulations; and 


that we intend for the future to ſhow no moniters, | 


but men who are converted into ſuch by their own 
N 8 SIE j 

induſtry and aſtectation. If you will pleaſe to be at the 
houſe to-night, you will ſee me do my endenvour to 
ſnew ſome unnatural appearances which arc in vogue 


among the polite and well-bred. I am to repreient, 


in the character of a fine Lady dancing, all the diftor- 
tions which are frequently taken for graces in mien 


and geſture. This, Sir, is a ſpecimen of the method 
we ſhall take to expole the monſters which come with- 


in the notice of a regular theatre; and we defire no- 


thing more groſs may be admitted by you ſpeQators 
for the future. We have caſhiered three companies 


of theatrical guards, and deſign our kings ſhall for 


the future make love, and 1it in council, without an | 
army; and wait only your direction, whether you will 
have them reinforce King Porus, or join the troops of 


Maced:n. Mr. Penkethman reſolves to conſult his Pan- 


theen of hcathen gods in oppoſition to the oracle of 


Delples, and doubts not but he ſhall turn the fortunes 


of Porus, when he perſonates him. 1 am deſired by 
the company to inform you, that they ſubmit it to 


your cenſurcs ; and ſhall have you in greater venc- 
ration than Hercules was in of old, if you can drive 
monkers from the theatre; and think your merit will 


be as much greater than his, as to cunvince is more 


than to conquer. 


T. D. 
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clouds as any predeceſſor of mine in the theatre that 
ever bore that character, but alſo have deſcended 
and ſpoke on the ſtage as the bold 'Thunderer in 7 he 
Rehearſal, When they got me down thus low, they 
thought fit to degrade me further, and make me a 
ghoſt. I was contented with this for theſe two laſt 
winters; but they carry their tyranny ſtill further, and 


they have given me to underſtand that I am wholly to 
depart their dominions, and taken from me even my 
ſubterrancous employment. Now, Sir, what I defire 
of you is, that it your undertaker thinks fit to uſe 
fire-arms, (as other authors have done) in the time 
of Alexander, I may be a canon againſt Perus, or elſe 
provide for me in the burning of Perſepolis, or what 
other method you fhall think fit. „„ 

e Salnoneus of Cavent- Garden. 
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The petition of all the devils of the play-houſe in 


| 5 behalf of themſelves and families, ſetting forth their 
expulſion from thence, with certificates of their good 
| life and converſation, and praying relief. 


The merit f this petitian referred to Mr. Chr, Rich, 


a made them devils. 


The petition of the grave-digger in Hamlet, to com- 


mand the pioneers in the expedition of Alexander. 


Granted. . 5 5 
The petition of Ir lam Bullock, to be Hepheſtion to 


» Penhkethman the Great. 


Granted. = 
_ADVERTISEMENT. 
A uidoao Gentlewoman, well born both by father and 
mother's fide, being the daughter of Thomas Prater, once 


| an eminent practitioner in the law, and of Letitia Tattle, 


a family ell kuoaun uin all parts of this kingdom, having 


| been reduced by misfortunes to avait on ſeveral great par- 
ens, and for ſome time to be teacher at a boarding-/chool of 


young Ladies, giveth notice to the publich, That ſbe hath 5 
* near Bloomſbury- Square, commodioujly 
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ſtunted next the feels in a goed air; where ge teaches all 
Jerts of birds of the J. CQraci: us A. de as farrcts, frarlings, 
mag pies, ard cilers, to tinitate human woices in greater 
progection than ear yet was fractty: -d. T hey are not or ly 
rlradted to proneunce words difiinciiy, and in a prefer taue 


| and gcctut, Gut 70 [peat the larguege awith great purity _— : 


elubility cf tongue, ti geit er arvith all the fuſhicnable {rej 

an complin: ente nc iu ti either at tea- tables or viſiting: 
dars. Theje that peve ned dict may be taught to ſins He 
rer efera-airs, and, if required, to ſpeak cither Italian 


or French, paving femethiny extraordinary abowve the ccn- 


nech rates. T hey avhele friends are not alle to fax t. „e full 
prices rity 1. taken as heli-bearders. She teaches ſuch as 
re deficned for the diverſion of the fublick, and to af in 
ene Zarb cube cn the theatrer, oy the great. As ſhe has 
eren ier u avith MUCH CONCETN hew ind:cont an — 
35 ui, given th 09 innocent creatures, which in ſome ta- 
ire is oxving to their being g laced i in rooms next the ſtreet, 
auer, te the great offence oF chaſfte and tender — they 
tar ribaldry, ebjcene ſcnge, and imma cæpreſicus from 
paſſingers, and edi Fragte, as ale io cry fb ard _ 
met. hes, zieh chen U elejs farts of lar ring to birds xh 


hate rica fr ends, jr has fitted up freper Grd nat Ls. 


ments for them iu tbe back pars of her faid henje 3 avhere 
foe Juftrs nere do oppreach them but Here tr, and a ſer dau- 
maia who is deaf "amd dumb, and dul cen ſhe provided on 


furpe/e fo frefpare their Jooa and cieanſe their cages 3 La- 


ig. uud by leng exper terce boar hard a thing it is fer ei 
70 Le. p freence ce hace the we of ſpeech, and the dargers 
her feroiars are Cx > 19 E, the 1 N impreſions thæt are 
made by harſh jeurds and viigar diatets. In jhort if they 
are bird; of avs parts or capacity, oe xvill uudertale to ren- 
| ger them fo accorplifhed in the compaſs of à tærel uemontb, 
that they ſhall te fit converſation for juch Ladies ns lade to 
cbooje their friends and companiuns cut of this ſpecies. 


5 
KK) 


Thurſday, 
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Ao ilia col calathifor Miner uæ 
| Feminens affuria Mun :?; Cs | 
= Virg. Ea. 7. ver. 803, 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unfcilld. 

25  DryYDEN, 


the country, incloſed a letter to me, directed to a 
certain Lady whom I ſhall here call by the name 
of Leonora, and as it contained matters of conſequence, 


. Gor months ago, my friend Sir Rocts, beiag in 


deſired me to deliver it to her with my own hand. Ac 


cordingly I waited upon her Ladyſhip pretty early in the 


—— and was defired by her woman to walk into 


her Lady's library, until ſuch time as ſhe was in a reaG:- 


neſs to receive me. The very ſound of a Lady's Library 
gave me a great curioſity to ſee it; and as it was ſome 


time before the Lady came to me, I had an opportunity 
of turning over a great many of her books, which were 
ranged _— in a very beautiful order. At the end 


of the Felios (which were finely bound and gilt) were 


great jars of China placed one above another in a very 
noble piece of architecture. The 2uartos were ſeparated 
from the Ota vos by a pile of ſmaller veſſels, which roſe 
in a delightful pyramid. The Ocaves were bounded by 


_ tea-diſhes of all ſhapes, colours and fizes, winch were ſo 
diſpoſed on a wooden frame, that they looked like one 


continued pillar indented with the fine ſtrokes of fcuip- 
ture, and ſtained with the greateſt variety of dyes. That 
part of the library which was deſigned for the reception 


of plays and pamphlets, and other looſe papers, was 
incloſed in a kind of ſquare, conſiſting of one of the 


prettieſt groteſ works that ever I ſaw, and made up of 


ſcaramouches, lions, monk ies, mandarines, trees, ſhells, 


and a thouſand other odd figures in China ware. In the 
midſt of the room was a little japan table, with a quire 
G 3 5 N 
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of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a ſilver ſnuff. 
box made in the ſhape of a little book. I found there 


were ſeveral other counterfeit books upon the upper 
melves, which were carved in wood, and ſerved only to 


ul! up the number like fagots in the muſter of a regi- 
ment. I was wonderfully pleaſed with ſuch a mixt kind | 
©? forniture, as ſeemed very ſuitable both to the Lady | 
«rd the ſcholar, and did not know at firſt whether ! 


mould fancy my elf in a grotto, or in a libr 


Upon my looking into the books, I found there were 


__feme few which the Lady had bought for her own uſe, 


dut that moſt of them had been got together, either be- 
cauſe ſhe had heard them praiſed, or becauſe ſhe had 
teen the authors of them. Among ſeveral that I ex< | 


amined, I vey well remember — that follow. 


0 by's Vir 1 
575 den's — 
(. — _ 
Cleopatra. 
Area. 
Sur 1/aac Necuten's Works. 


| "The Grand Cyrus; wath A pin. Rack f in ef the 


middle leaves. | 
Pembreke's Arcadia. 


Locke of Human Vadertanding 3 ; with a paper of = 


patches in it. 

A Spelling Book. 

A Dictionary for the platen of hard words. 
Sberiocł upon Death. 
Ihe ſiſteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Ter:ple's Eſſays. 


Father Iiatbranche” 8 en alter Truth, tranſlated 


| il to Eg. b. 
A Ek of Novels. 
The Academy of Compiunents % 
1 wipe tber 5 Midwifry. 
_ The Ladies Calling. 


Tales in Verte by Mr. Pa fey: bound! in red leather, 


gilt on the back, and doubled down in ſeveral places. 
All the Claffic Authors in Wood. 
Ax {&t ot Z/zevers by the ſame Hand. 


Clelia: 


MK. 
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Clelia : Which opened of itſelf in the place that de- 


| &ribes two lovers in a bower. 


Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele's Chriſtian Hero. 

A Prayer Book: With a bottle of Hungary Water by 


the ſide of 1t. 


Dr. Sacheverell's 8 peech. 
Fielding's Trial. 
Senecas Morals. 
Faylor's holy Living and Dying. 
La F erte 's Instructions for Country Dances. 


I was takin a catalogue i in my pocket-book of theſe, 


5 | and ſeveral other authors, when Leonora entered, and 
upon my preſenting her with the letter from the Knight | 


told me, with an unſpeakable grace, that ſhe hoped Sir 
Rocer was in good health: I aniwered es, for I hate 

long ſpeeches, and after a bow or two retired. | 
Leonora was — a celebrated beauty, and is till 


a very lovely wom: She has been a widow for two 
or three years, and being unfortunate in her firſt mar- 
riage, has taken a reſolution never to venture upon a 


ſecon-l. She has no children to take care of, and leaves 


the gh, pc of her eitate to my good friend Sir 


Roc EA ut as the mind naturally ſinks into u kind of 
lethargy, ani falls aſt-ep, that is not acitated by ſome 


favourite pleafures and purſuits, Lenuera has turned all 


the paſſions of her ſex into a love of books and retire- 
ment. She converſes chiefly with men, (as ſhe has often 

ſaid hericli) but it is only i in their writings; and l- 
mits of very few male-viſitants, except my friend Sir 
Kean, whom ſhe hears with great pleature, and with- 


out ſcandal. As her reading has lain very much among 
romances, it has given her a very particular turn of 


thinking, and diſcovers itſelf even in her houſe, her 


_ gardens, and her furniture. Sir Roger has entertained 


me an hour together with a deſcription of her country- 


ſeat, which is ſituated in a kind of wilderneſs, about an 


held miles diitant from Lazdon, and looks like a 


Uittle enchanted palace. The rocks about her are ſhaped | 


G4 into 
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into artificial erottces covered with woodbines and jei- 
ſ.mines. The weods are cut into ſhady walks, twiited 
into Lowers, and filled with cages of turtles. The 
rings are made to run among pebbles, and by that 

1 baus taught to murmur very Pagreenbly, They are 


li kKewiſe cl. Ceci into a beautiful lake, that is inha- 


ire by a couple cf twans, and empties itſelf by a 


like nvulet which runs through a green meadow, and 
is knuwn in the family by che name of The Puriing 


o trenm. The Knight Een iſe tells me, that this Lady 
preſery es ker garre be etter than any ct the Gentlemen in 


the country, net (ſays Sir RocER) that ſhe ſets ſo great 
a value upon ter partridges and phcaſarts, as upon her 


larks and mghtingales. For the ſays that every bird 


wich is killed in her ground, will ſpoil a confort, and 


that he thall cer tainly miſs him the next year. 


Wien 1 think how odly this Lady is improved by 


learning, I look rpon her with a mixture "of admi- 


ration and pity. Amidſt theſe innocent entertainments 
which ſhe has formed to herſelf, how much more va- 


 kiible does ſhe appear than thoſe of her ſex, who em- 
ploy themſelves in diverſions that are leſs reaſonable, 


though more in faſhion? What improvements would a 


K Oman have made, who is ſo ſuſceptible of impreſſions 
rom what ike reads, had ſhe been guided to ſuch books 


„ have a tendency to enlighten the underſtanding and 


_71othfy the patiogs, as well as to thaſe which ae of little 
rort dic tan to overt the imagination; | 


But tue manner of a Lady's empluying herſelf uſe- 


fulty in ꝛcading Fiall be the ſubject cf another paper, 
w which 1 deſign to recommend ſuch particular books 
a; my be Proper for the improvement of the {ex. 
nl as thi is a lutjeR ef a very nice nature, I ſnall 


caenre my currelpondents 60 give me their thoughts 


pon ir. | | | ESE © 
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Crpias uon . nimis. Mart. 
One wou'd not pleaſe too much. 


opportunity ct obſerving a great deal of beauty. 


in a very handſom woman, and as much wit in 
an ingenious man, turned into deformity in the one, aud 


\ Late converſation, which I el into, gave me an 


abſurdity in the other, by tae mere force of affectation. 


'he Fair One had ſomething in her perſon upon which 
her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attempied to ſhew to- 


ge in every look, word, and geſture. The Gen- 


tleman was as diligent to do jultice to his fine parts, as 
the Lady to her beauteous form: You might fee his 
imagination on the ſtretch to find out — uncom- 
mon, and what they call bri 


O | 
ght, to entertain her; while 
te writhed herſelf into as many different poſtures to 
engage lim. When ſhe laughed, her lips were to fever 


at a greater diſtance than ordinary to ſhew her teeth; her 


fan was to point to ſomewhat at a diſtante, that in the 


reach the may diſcover the roundneſs of her arm; then 
the is utterly miflaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles 
at her own folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, chat her 
tucker is to be adjuſted, her boſom expoſed, and the 


whole woman put into new aurs and graces. While ſhe: 
was do'n2 all this, the Galant had time to think of ſome- 


thing v ory pleaſant to ſay next to iy, or make ſome un- 


kin 6b1c:yarion on ſome other 7 .ady to feed her vanity. 


Theſe unhappy effects of affectation, naturally led me to 
look into that ſtrange ſtate of mind. which fo generally 


diſcolours the behaviour of molt people we meet with. 


The learned Dr. Burnet, in l:is Theory of the Earth, 
takes the occaſion to obſerre, That every thought is 
attended with conſciouſneſs and repreſentativencis; the 
mind has nothing preſented to it but what is immediately 


o.lowed by a reflection or conſcience, which tells yow 
AS. „ wether: 


2 
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whether that which was ſo preſented is g 
becoming. This act of the mind diſcovers itſelf in the 


yore by g proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe con- 
ciouſneſs goes no further than to direct thera in the juſt. 


progreſs of their preſent thought or action; but betrays 
an interruption 1n every ſecond thought, when the con- 
ſciouſneſs is employed in too fondly approving a man's 


own conceptions; which ſort of conſciouſneſs is what 


we call affectation. VU: 
As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms as a 
ſtrong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very difficult 


_ raſk to get above a deſire of it for things that ſhould be 
wholly indifferent. Women, whole hearts are fixed upon 
the pleaſure they have in the conſciouſneſs that they - 
are the objects of love and admiration, are ever chang- 


ing the air of their countenances, and altering the atti- 


rude of their bodies, to ſtrike the hearts of their beholders 
with new ſenſe of their beauty. The dreſſing part of 


our ſex, whoſe minds are the ſame with the ſillier part 
of the other, are exactly in the like uneaſy condition to 


de regarded for a well-tied cravat, an hat cocked with 
an unuſual briſkneſs, a very well-choſen coat, or other 


inſtances of merit, which they are impatient to ſee un- 
—_—— | 
But this apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill- 


governed coniciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered 
at in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe: But when 
_ you ſee it reign in characters of worth and diſtinction, 
it is what you cannot but lament, not without ſome in- 


dig nation. It creeps into the heart of the wiſe man as 


well as that of the coxcomb. When you ſee a man of 


jenſe look about for applauſe, and diſcover an itching 
inclination to be commended ; lay traps for a little 
incenſe, even from thoſe whoſe opinion he values in 


nothing but his own favour ; Who is ſafe againſt this 
vw caxncis? or who knows whether he is guilty of it or 
not? The beſt way to get clear of ſuch a * fondneſs 


ſor applauſe, is to take all poſſible care to throw off the 


love of it upon occaſions that are not in themſelves 
laudable, but as it appears, we hope for no praiſe from 
them. Of this nature are all graces in mens perſons, 

dreſs and bedily de portment; which will naturally be 
e e winning 


graceful or un 
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winning and attractive if we think not of them, but 


loſe their force in proportion to our endeavour to make 


them ſuch. 


When our conſcionſneſs turns upon the main a 
ef life, and cur thoughts arc employed upon the chief 


purpoſe either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we ſhall never 


betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it: But 


when we give the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled liberty, 
cur pleaſure i in little perfections robs us of what is due 


to us for great virtues, and worthy qualities, How many 
excellent ſpeeches and honeſt actions are loſt, for want 


of being indifferent where we ought? Men are oppreſſed 


with regard to their way of ſpealing and acting, inſtead 


of having their thoughts bent upon what they ſhould do 


or ſay; and by that means bury a Capacity for great 


things, by their fear of failing in indifferent things. 


This, perhaps, cannot be called aſfectation; but it has 
ſome tincture of it, at leaſt fo far, as that their fear of 
erring in a tuing of no conſequence, argues they would | 


be too much pleaſed! i in performing it. 


It is only from a thorough dives card to himfelf in 


ſuch particulars, that a man can Ly with a laudable 


ſufficiency: His heart is fixed upon cre point in view 


and he commirs no errors, Denne he thinks nothing an 
error but What deviates from that intention. 


The wild havock affectation makes in that part of che 


world which ſhauld be moſt polite, is viſible where- ever 
we turn our eyes: It puthes rauen not only into imper- 


tinencies in couverſation, but alſo in their premeditated 
ſpeeches. At the bar it torments the bench, whoſe _ 


buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluities in what 1s ſpoken 
before it by the praclitiouer; ; as well as ſeveral little 

pieces of injuſtice which ariſe from the law itteif, I have 
ſeen it make a man run from the purpoſe before a judge, 


who was, when at the bar himſelf, fo cloſe and logr. cl 
a pleader, that with all the pomp of eloquence in ls 
power, he never tpoke a word too much. 

It might be borne even here, but it often aſcends tlie 


Pulpit itſelf; and the declaimer, in that facred place, 1; 


frequently fo impertinently witty, (peaks of the laſt day 

itſelf with ſo many quaint phraſcs, that there is no man 

who underiiands rallery, but mull refolve to fin uo = , 
ays 
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Nay, you may behold him ſometimes in prayer, for a 
proper delizery of the great truths he is to utter, hum- 

ble himſelf with fo very well-turned phraſe, and men- 
tion his ow1, unworthineſs in a way ſo very becoming, 
that the air or the pretty Gentleman is preſerved, under 
the lowlineſs of the preacher. 


I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I writ the other 
day to a very witty man, over-run with the fault I am 


ſ} eaking of. 

Dear SIR, 

ſufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay 
and do. When I gave you an hint of it, you aſked 


think of him ? No, but praite is not to be the enter- 


ther be commended than be praite-worthy, contemn 
little merits; and allow no man to be fo free with you, 


means will want its food. At the ſame time your 


ceive one compliment, you will then receive twenty 


„„ e 


further thar, N 
. SIX, 


ä | . Jour humble ſervant, 


Spent ſome time with you the other day, and muſt 
take the liberty of a friend to tell * of the un- i 


me whether a man is to be cold to what his friends 


as to praiſe you to your face. Your vanity by this 


paſſion for eteem will be more fully gratified ; men 
will praiſe you in their actions: where you now re- 


civilities. Until then you will never have of either, 


Saturday, 


tainment of every moment: He that hopes for it muſt * 
be able to ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it until proper 
periods of life, or death itielf. If you would not ra- 


N 
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Multa fers, ut placem genus irritabile yatum, . 
Cm /cribs — — Hor. Ep. 2:4 ver. 102. 


IuI TAT E D. 


Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 


This jealous, waſpith, wrong-head, rhiming race. Pope. 


human nature, ſo it is capable of giving the miud 
one of the moſt delightful and moit improving 


\ s a perfe& tragedy is the nobleſt production of 


entertainments. A virtuous man (ſays Scnera) ſtruggling 
with misfortunes, is ſuch à ſpectacle as gods might look 


upon with pleaſure; and ſuch a pleaſure it is which one 
meets with in the repretentation of a well-written tra- 


gedy. Diverſions of this kind wear out of our thoaghts 
every thing that is mean and little. They cheriſh and. 
cultivate that humanity which is the ornament of our 


nature. They ſoften inſalence, ſooth affliction, ana 


ſubdue the mind to the diſpenſations of Providence. 


It is no wonder therefore that in all the polite na- 
tions of the world, this part of the Drama has met with 
publick encouragement. : 5 

The modern tragedy excel: that of Crcece and Rome, 
in the j=tricacy and diſpoſition of the fable; but, wai.t 


a chriſtian writer wouid be aſhamed to own, falls ink- 
nitely ſhort of it in the moral part of the performance, 


This 1 may ſhow more at large hereafter; and in 
8 3 2 


the mean time, that I may contribate ſomething towards 


the improvement of the Erg/i4 tragedy I ſhall take, 
notice, in this and in other following papers, of ſome 
particular parts in it that ſeem liable to exception. 

Aristotle obſerves, that the JIambic verſe in the Greet 


tongue was the moſt proper for tragedy: Becauſe at 


the {ame ti ne that it lifted up the diſcourſe from proſe, 


it was that which approached nearer to it than any 


ocker 
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other kind of verſe. For, ſays he, we may obſerve 
that men in ordinary diſcourſe very often ſpeak Ian- 


licks, without taking notice of it. We may make the 


{ame obſervation of our Ez2{; blank verſe, which often 
enters into our common diſcour@, though we do not 
attend to it, and is ſuch a due medium between rhyme 


and proſe, that it ſeems wonderfully adapted to tragedy. 


I am therefore very much offended when I ſee a play in 
rhyme ; which is as abſurd in Exgliſb, as a tragedy of 


Hexameters would have been in Cree or Latin. The 


ſoleciſm is, I think, {till greater in thoſe plays that have 


ſome ſcenes in rhyme and ſome in blank verſe, which 


are to be looked upon as two ſeveral languages; or 
where we ſee ſome particular ſimiles dignified with 
rhyme, at the ſame time that every thing about them 


lies in blank verſe. I would not however debar the poet 

from concluding his tragedy, or, if he pleaſes every at 
bf it, with two or three couplets, which may have the |} 
| ſame effect as an air in the Htalian opera after a long | 
EKecitati vo, and give the actor a gracetul Exit. Beſides | 


that we ſee a diverſity of numbers in ſome parts of the 


eld tragedy, in order to hinder the ear from being | 
tired with the ſame continued modulation of voice. For 

the ſame reaſon I do not diſlike the ſpeeches in our 
Exgliſb tragedy that cloſe with an Hemiftich, or half 
_ verſe, notwithſtanding the perſon who ſpeaks after it 
gone 


begins a ne verſe, without 12 * the preceding 


nor with abrupt pauſes and breakings-off in the middle 


of a verſe, when they humour any paſſion that is ex- 
preſſed by it. 5 C 
Since J am upon this ſubject, 1 muſt obſerve that our 
_ Engliſh poets have ſucceeded much better in the ſtile 
tnan in the ſentiments of their tragedies. Their lan- 


guage is very often noble and ſonorous, but the ſenſe 
either very trifling or very common. On the contrary, 


in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in thoſe of Corneille, 
and Racine, though the expreſſions are very great, it 13 
the thought that bears them up and ſwells them. For 


my own part, I prefer a noble ſentiment that is depretſed 
with homely language, infinitely before a vulgar one 
that is blown up with all the found and energy of eũ* 


Preſſion. Whether thi: defect in our tragedies may ariſe 


from 


7 
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tragedy. 


ſcriptions, ſimilitudes, narrations, and the like; in 
which the opinions, manners, and paſſions of men are 
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from want of genius, knowledge, or experience in the 


vriters, or from their compliance with the vicious taite 
of their readers, who are better judges of the language 


than of the ſentiments, and conſequently reliſh the one 
more than the other, I cannot determine. But I believe 
it might rectify the conduct both of the one and of the 
other, if the writer laid down the whole contexture of 


his dialogue in plain EZ-g/:, before he turned it into 


blank verſe; and it the reader, after the peruſal of a 
ſcene, would conſider the naked thought of every 


| ſpeech in it, when diveſted of all its tragick ornaments. 


By this means, without being impoſed upon by words, 


we may judge impartially of the thought, and conſider 
whether it be natural or great enough for the perſon that 
utters it, whether it deſerves to ſhine in ſuch a blaze of 


eloquence, or ſhew itſelf in ſuch a varicty of lights as 
are generally made uſe of by the writers of our Eugliſs 


1 mutt in the next place obſerve, that when our 


= thoughts are great and juſt, they are often obſcured by 
the ſounding phraſes, hard metaphors, and forced ex- 


preſſions in which they are clothed. Shateypear is often 
very faulty in this particular. There is a fine obſervation 


ia Ariftorle to this purpoſe, which I have never ſeen 
quoted. The expreſſion, ſays he, ought to be very much 


laboured in the unactive parts of the fable, as in de- 


not repreſented; for theſe (namely the opinions, man- 
ners, and paſſions) are apt to be obſcured by pompous 


pghraſes and elaborate expreſſions. Horace, who copied 


moſt of his criticiſms after Ariſtotle, ſeems to have had 
his eye on the foregoing rule, in the following verſes: 
Et tragicus plerùmque deter ſermone pedeſtr i: 
Telephas & Peleus, cum pauper & exul utergue, 
Prapicit ampullas & ſeſguipedalia verba, 
S. curat cor jpettantis tetigifſe quereli., Ars Poet. v. gz, 
Tragedians too lay by their ſtate, to grieve; 
Peleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 
Forget their ſwelling and gigantick words, 
Jr ͤrL 777 ty 
Among 
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Among our modern £2445 ports, there is none n 


N E br Etter tu Zrned for tragedy than Lee; it initead cf 
Farbung the impctuoſity Ci h1s genius, he ha- 1 refrained 


it, aud 1: pt it within i:s proper boands. Ilis thouthes 


are wendeituily ſuited to tragedy, but eee loil in 


ſuch a cloud of words, that it is hard to ſee the beauty 


ct them: There is an infinite fre in his works, but 10. 
involved in ſinoke, that it dees not appear in half its 
luſtre. He frequently ſuceceds iu the paſſionate parts 


of the tragedy, but more our utarly where he jlackens 


his ef£01 ts, and enfes the ſtile of thote epithe ts and me- 
taphors, in which he to muc u abounds. hat can be 


moe natural, more ſofr, or _ Paſſionate, than that 
line in SYatira's ſpeech, where the deſerihes the CUES: | 


of Alexander's convertution ? 


T hen he avoid tal. Crea Cone! * he vvααtüdd tt I; / 


That unexpected break in the line, and turning mne 


deſcription of his manner or talking into an ad miration 
of it, 15 inexpreſſibly beautiful, and wonderfully ſuited 
do the fond character of che perion that ſpeaks it. There 


=. ſimplicity in the u ore, thut outihines te ute off. 


pride of expreſſion, 


Orxzvay has followed nature in the 3 langvage of kis 5 


tragedy, and therefore ſhines in the paſſionate parts, 
more than an of our En, 24 % poets. As there is ſomething 


familiar and domeſtick in the fable of his tragedy, moce 


than in thcſe of any other pet, he has little pomp, but 
great force in his expreſſions. Fer which Falcon, though 
he has admirably ſuccceded in the tender and melting 
part of his tragedies, he ſomctimes falls inco to0 ore * 
a familiarity of Phraſe i in thoſe parts, which, by .4; t/iatre's 
rule, ought to have been rafed and tvppc rted by the 
dignity of exprefiion, 

it has been ebſcrved by others, that the: poct ]: a; 
founded his tragedy of Vice Preſerwvid on ſo wrong a 
plot, that the greateſt characters ia it are thoig of rebels 
and traitors. Had the hero of his play diſcovered the 


ſame good qualities in the defence of his country, that 
be ſhewed for its ruin and ſubverſion, the audience 


could not enough pity and admire him: But as he is now 


ns, we can boned ſay of am what the Roman 
Hiſtor? Jul. 
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hitorian ſays of Cataline, that his fall would have been 
glorious (/ pro patria fic ccc, nad he ſo fallen in 
the ſervice of his country. | | G 
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Ac ne forte putes, me, que facere iþ!e recuſem, 


Cum recdè tradent alii, laudare maligus; 
Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 


Ire peeta, meum qui pectus inaniter anzit, 


Irritat, mulcet, falhs terreribus implet, 

Ut nagus; & muda me Thebis, modo ponit Athonis, 
e Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. ver. 208, 

. | IMITATED _ : 

Vet leſt you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach, 

Let me for once preſume t inſtruct the times, 

Jo know the poet from the man of rhymes, 

is he, who gives my brealt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he fcigns; 
Fnrage, compoſe, with more than magick art, 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 
And ſnatch me, o'er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thcces, to Atlent, when he will, and where. Pope. 


| | HE Eggl > writers of tragedy arc poſſe ſced with. 


a notion, that when they repreſent a virtuous or 
innocent perfon in diſtreſs, they ougat not to 
leave hun until they have delivered him out of his trou- 


bles, or made him triumph over his enemies. 'I'tis error 
they have been led into by a ridiculous doctrine in mo- 


dern criticiſm, that they are obliged to an equal diftri- 


bution of rewards and puniſhments, and an impartial | 


execution of poetical juitics, Who were the firſt that 
eitabliſicd this rule I know not; but I am fare it has 


no foundation in nature, in reaſon, or 1a the practice 
of the ancients. We find that good and evil happen 


alike 


alike to all men on this fide the grave; and as the 
principal deſign of tragedy is to raiſe commiſeration 
and terror in the minds of the audience, we ſhall defeat 


this great end, if we always make virtue and innocence 
happy and ſucceſsful. Whatever croſſes and diſappoint- 


ments a good man ſuffers in the body of the tragedy, 


they will make but ſmall impreſſion on our minds, when 
we know that in the laſt act he is to arrive at the end of 


his wiſhes and deſires. When we ſee him engaged in the 


depth of his afflictions, we are apt to comfort ourſelves. 


becauſe we are ſure he will find his way out of them; 
and that his grief, how great ſoever it may be at pre- 


ſent, will ſoon terminate in gladneſs. For this reaſon the 


ancient writers of tragedy treated men in their plays, 


as they are dealt with in the world, by making virtue 


ſometimes happy and ſometimes miſerable, as they found 


it in the fable which they made choice of, or as it might : 
affect their audience in the moſt agreeable manner. A- 


fotle conſiders the tragedies that were written in either 
of theſe kinds, and obſerves, that thoſe which ended 


unhappily had always pleaſed the people, and carried 


| away the prize in the publick diſputes of the ſtage, from 


thoſe that ended happily. Terror and commiſeration 
leave a pleaſing anguiſh in the mind; and fix the au- 
ſe rious compoſure of thought as is 
much more laſting and delightful than any little tranſient | 
ſtarts of joy and ſatisfaction. Accordingly, we find, 


dience in ſuch a ſe 


that more of our Eu2/iþ tragedies have ſueceeded, in 


which the favourites of the audience fink under their 


calamitie:, than thoſe in which they recover them- 


| felves out of them. The belt piays of this kind are 
The Orpbau, Venice Preſerved, -cxander the Great, 


 Theodojuus, All for Love, Oedipus, Orcaroxo, Othello, &c. 
King Lear is an admirable tragedy of the ſame kind, 
as Shake/pear wrote it; but as it is reformed according 
ta the chimerical notion of poetical juſtice, in my harable 
opinion it has loſt half its beauty. At the ſame time 1 
muſt allow, that there are very noble tragedies, which 


have been framed upon the other plan, and have ended 


_ happily; as indeed molt of the good tragedies, which 
have been written ſince the ſtarting of the abcye-men- 


____ noned criticiſm, have taken this turn; As The Ncurning 


Bride, 
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they ſhould have been ſo acted. I have ſeen Powell very 
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Bride, T amerlane, Ulyſſes, Phædra and Hippeolitus, with 


molt of Mr. Dry dens. I mutt alſo allow, that many of 
 Shakepear's, and ſeveral of the celebrated tragedies of 
_ antiquity, are caſt in the ſame form. I do not there- 
fore diſpute againſt this way of writing tragedies, but 
againſt the criticiſm that would eſtablith this as the only 
method; and by that means would very much cramp 


the Eugliſb tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong bent to 
the genius of our writers. . 9 9 

Ihe tragi- comedy, which is the product of the 
Engliſh theatre, is one of the moſt monſtrous inven- 


tions that ever entered into a poet's thoughts. An au- 
' thor might as well think of weaving the adventures of 


.Eneas and Hudibras into one poem, as of writing ſuch 


a motly piece of mirth and forrow. But the abſurdity 


of theſe performances is ſo very viſible, that I ſhall not 


inſiſt upon it. 5 


The ſame objections which are made to tragi- comedy, 


may in ſome meaſure be applied to all tragedies that 
have a double plot in them; which are likewiſe more 
frequent upon the Exgli/, rage, than upon any other: 


For though the grief of the audience, in ſuch perform- 


ances, be not changed into another paſſion, as in tragi- 
comedies; it is diverted upon another object, which 


weakens their concern for the principal action, and 


breaks the tide of ſorrow, by throwing it into different 


channels. This inconvenience, however, may in a 
great meaſure be cured, if not wholly removed, by the 
tkilful choice of an under-plot, which may bear ſuch a 
near relation to the principal deſigu, as to contribute 
towards the completion of it, and be concluded by the 


| fame cataſtrophe. 


There is alſo another particular, which may be 


_ reckoned among the blemiſhes, or rather the falſe beãu- 
ties of our Engliſh tragedy : I mean thofe particular 


ſpeeches which are commonly known by the name of 
Rants, The warm and paſſionate parts of a tragedy, 


are always the moſt taking with the audience; for which 
reaſon we often ſee the players pronouncing, in all the 


violence of action, ſeveral parts of the tragedy which 
the author writ with great temper, and deſigned that 


__ 
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often raiſe himſelf a loud clap by this artifice. The poets 
that were acquainted with this ſecret, have given fre- 


quent occanons for ſuch emotions in the actor, by ad- 


ding vehemence to words where there was no paſſion, 


or inflaming a real paſſion into fuſtian. This hath filled 


the mouths of our heroes with bombait ; and given them 
ſech ſentiments, as proceed rather from a ſwelling than 


a grœatneſs of mind. Unnatural exclamations, curſes, | 


_ vows, blaſphemies, a deſiance of mankind, and an 
outraging of the gods, frequently paſs upon the au- 


dience for towering thoughts, and have TTY met 
with infinite applauſe. 


I ſhall here add a remark, which I am afraid our tra- 


gick writers may make an ill uſe of. As our heroes are 


generally lovers, their ſwelling ana —_— upon the 


ſtage very much recommends them to the fair part of 


their audience. The Ladies are wonderfully pleaſed to 


ſee a man inſulting Kings, or affronting the gods in one 
| ſcene, and throwing himſelf at the feet of his miſtreſs 


in another. Let him behave himſelf inſolently towards 


the men, and abjectly towards the fair one, and it 3s 
ten to one but he proves a favourite of the boxes. 


Dryden and Lee, in ſeveral of their tragedies, have prac- 


tiſed this ſecret with good ſucceſs. 


But to ſhew how a Rar? pleaſes beyond the moſt juſt 


and natural thought that is not pronounced with vehe- 
mence, I would deſire the reader, when he fees the 


tragedy of Oedipus, to obſerve how quietly the hero is 5 
diſmiſſed at the end of the third act, after having pro- 


nounced the following lines, in which the thought is 
very natural, and apt to move compaſſion; 


Te you, god gods, I make my lojt appeal; 
Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reve 
If in the naxe of fate F blindly run, 

And backward . ead thoſe pal hs I fought to Kun; ; 
UImpute my errors to your 0wn deere © 


My hands are guil:y, but my heart is free. 


Let us then obſerve with what thunder- claps of ap 5 2 


plauſe he leaves the ſtage, after the impieties and 
execrations at the end of the fourth act; and you will 


wonder to ſee an audience 10 curſed and fo — oy 


the lame time; 
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O that as oft I have at Athens „ 
{Where, by the way, there was no ſtage until many 
years after Oedipus.] 

The ſtage arte, and the big clouds 2: FRY 

89 now, in very aced, I might bebeid 

This pond'rous globe, and all yon marble roof, 

Alert like the hands cf i and erufh 1 mankind. 
| Fer all the elements, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Haring jpoken of Mr. Powell, as ſometimes rating him- 


felf applauſe from the ill taſte of an audience; 1 7 maſt do 
him the juſtice to ova, that he is excellently formed for a 


tragedian. and, avhen he pleaſes, deſerves the admiration 


5 of the bejt Judges; - as 1 doubt nat but he will in the Con- 


queſt of Mexico, wwhich is ded for his 0 0201 benefit o- 
mcrroxw night. cs e ec | 


> 2 e eke 


1  Tacktay, April 7. 
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. nen zu venta reperta es. 


| Ovid. Met. . 1. ver. 65 4. | 
80 found, is worſe than loſt. | | Abpisox. 


: Ce for * Gentleman who writes the fol- 


lowing letter, ſhould not prevail upon me to fall 
upon the Fair ſex, if it were not that I find they 


ate frequently fairer than they ought to be. Such im- 


poſtures are not to be tolerated in civil ſociety; and 1 


think his misfortune ouglit to be made publick, as a 


warning for other men always to examine into what 
they admire. = 


8.1 R, 
Gef you to be a perſon of general 1 


lege, l make my application to you on a very 
particular occaſion. I have a great mind to be rid 
* of my wife, and hope, when you conſider my caſe, 


you 
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© you will be of opinion I have very juſt pretenſions to 


* a divorce. I am a mere man of the town, and have || 
very little improvement, but what I have got from 


plays. I remember in The Silent Woman, the learned 


of the cauſes of ſeparation to be Error Per/2ne, hen 
a man marries a woman, and finds her not to be the 
ſame woman whom he intended to marry, but ano- 
ther. If that be law, it is, I preſume, exactly my cate, 
For you are to know, Mr. SPEC TAT OR, that there 


G% @' a ®@ @ « Z? a a 6 


faces until they are married. 


Not to keep you in ſuſpence, I mean plainly that | 


part of the ſex who paint. They are ſome of them fo 
exquiſitely ſkilful this way, that give them but a tole- 


boſom, lips, cheeks, and eye-brows, by their own in- 
as I was of her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well 
niſhment I find they were all the effects of art: Her 


firtt wakes in the morning, ſhe ſcarce ſeems young 
enough to be the mother of her whom I carried to bel 


Sm W M R T aA U ⁰ © a K 


make her portion ſuitable to her real, not her aſſumed, 


know by your means. 95 
DE Tam, SI X, TN 

your moſt obedient, 

humble ſervant. 


T cannot tell what the law, or the parents of the 


Lady will do fer this injured Gentleman, but muſt al- 


tow he has very much juſtice on his fide. I have indeed 


very long obſerved this evil, and diſtinguiſhed thoſe of 


our women who wear their own, from thoſe in borrowed 


complexions, by the Pics and the Britiſh. There does | 


not need any great diſcernment to judgewhich arewhich. 
The Britifh 1 a lively animated aſpect; the Pia,, 


though never ſo beautiful, have dead uninformed coun- 1 


- 5 | tenances, 


Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Ozter (I forget which) makes one 


are women who do not let their huſbands ſee their | 


rable pair of eyes to ſet up with, and they will make 
duſtry. As for my dear, never man was ſo enamoured f 
as the bright jet of her hair; but to my great aſto- . 
kin is ſo tarniſhed with this practice, that when ſne 
the night before. I ſhall take the liberty to part with | 
her by the firſt opportunity, unleſs her father will 


countenance. This I thought fit to let him and her 
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tenances. The muſcles of a real face ſometimes ſwel! 


with (oft paſſion, ſudden ſurpriſe, and are fluſhed with 


ug reeable confuſions according as the objects before 
tnem, or the ideas preſented to them, affect their ima- 
gination. But the Pg behold all things with the ſame 
air, whether they are joyful or ſad; the fame fixed in- 
ſenſibility appears upon all occaſions. A Pict, though ſhe 
takes all that pains to invite the approach of lovers, 


z obliged to keep them at a certain diſtance ; a ſigh 
h a languiſhing lover, if fetched too near her, would 
diſſolve a feature; and a kiſs ſnatched by a forward 
one, might transfer the complexion of the miſtreſs to 
the admirer. It is hard to ſpeak of theſe falſe fair ones, 
without ſaying ſomething uncomplaiſant, but I would 
only recommend to them to coniider now they like 
coming into a room new- painted; they may aſſure them- 
| ſelves, the near approach of a Lady who uſes this 
practice, is much more offenſive. 


WIL I. Honsrcoms told us one day, an ad- 


venture he once had with a Pic. This Lady had wit, as 
well as beauty, at will; and made it her buſineſs to 


gain hearts, for no other reaſon but to rally the tor- 


ments of her lovers. She would make great advances 


to inſnare men, but without any manner of ſcruple 
break off when there was no provocation. Her ill- 
nature and vanity made my friend very eaſily proof 
againſt the charms of her wit and converſation ; but 


ber beauteous form, inſtead of being blemiſhed by her 
falſnood and inconſtancy, every day increaſed upon 
him, and ſhe had new attractions every time he ſaw her. 
| When ſhe obſerved WII I irrevocably her ſlave, the 
began to uſe him as ſuck, and after many ſteps to- 


wards ſuch a cruelty, ſhe at laſt utterly baniſhed him. 
The unhappy lover ftrove in vain, by ſervile epiſtles, 


to revoke his doom; until at length he was forced to 


the laſt refuge, a round ſum of money to her maid. 
This corrupt attendant placed him early in the morning 


behind the hangings in her miſtreſs's drefling-room. 


He ftood very convenicntly to obſerve, without being 


| feen. The Pie begins the face the deſigned to wear 


that day, and I have heard him proteſt the had worked 
a full half-hour Lefore he knew her to be the ſame 
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woman. As ſoon as he ſaw the dawn of that com- 


plexion, for which he had ſo long languiſhed, he thought 


fit to break from his concealment, repeating that of 


= ES 
OY Th adornins thee with fo much art, 
Ts but a e ee A: 
Tic like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill, 


The Pi ſtood before him in the utmoſt confuſion, 
Vith the prettieſt ſmirk imaginable on the finiſhed fide 
of her face, pale as aſhes on the other. Hoxtycons 
ſeized all her gally-pots and waſhes, and carried off his 


handkerchief full of bruſhes, ſcraps of Spaniſh wool, 


and phials of unguents. The Lady went into the coun- 
try, the lover was cured. 88 


It is certain no faith ought to be kept with cheats, 
and an oath made to a Pi is of itſeif void. I would 
therefore exhort all the Hritiſb Ladies to ſingle them out, 


nor do | know any but Lindamira who ſhould be ex- 


empt from diſcovery ; for her own complexion is ſo | 
delicate, that ſhe aught to be allowed the covering it | 
with paint, as a puniſhment for chooſing to be the worſt 
piece of art extant, inſtead of the maſter-piece of na- 


ture. As for my part, who have no expectations from 


women, and conſider them only as they are part of the 
ſpecies, I do not half fo much fear offending a beauty 


as a woman of ſenſe; I ſtall therefore produce ſeveral 


faces v-hich have been in publick this many years, and 


never appeared. It will be a very pretty entertainment 


in the play-houſe, (when I have aboliſhed this cuſtom) [ 
to ſee fo many Ladies, when they firſt lay it down, | 


7ncog. in their own faces. 


In the mean time, as a pattern for improving their 


_ charms, let the ſex ſtudy the agreeable Szarira. Her 
ſeatures are enlivened with the chearfulneſs of her mind, 
and good-humour gives an alacrity to her eyes. She is 
_ eraceful without affecting an air, and unconcerned 


without appearing careleſs. Her having no manner of | 


art in her mind, makes her want none in her perſon. 
Illo like is this Lady, and how unlike is a P:2 to 
that deſcription Dr. Denne gives of his miſtreſs?? 


—Ho 


{1 
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—— Hor pure and cleguent C 
Doe 1 her 1 aud ſo dijti 22 2. PL 

> one would alinsf? fa; her bee FA Y thai ht, 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


A young gentlexwoman of about nineteen years of 058 


(bred in the family of a per/en of quality lately deceaſe 4) 


r faints the fineft fleſp-culenr, wants a place, and is 
to be heard of at the houſe of Minhcer Groteſque a Dutch 
painter in Barbican. 


N. B. She is alſo well-Rilled in 1 d. p u-part, and 


| P. 206 e hnods, and mixes ritbons 7 as to Jait ih: colors of 8 


70 ce 8 ö great art and Jutc?;S. 5 | K 
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 Garganum mugire putes noms aut mare fiſcus; 5 
2 Tanto cum ſiregitu [di Spec Te «Ly &T ari'ss 
Di. vitioque peregrine ; q ui hut rblitus .. 
Cum ſtetit in ſcena, cancuriit dextera Ire 
Dixit adbuc al/quid ? Nel ſand. Druid placet ergo 
Lana tarentino violas imitaia wee. 
Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. ver. 202. 
| In rr . 
Loud as the wol e, on Orca's formy toe p. 
Howl to the roarings of the n art zern dec, 
duch is the ſhout, the long applauding n 4 
At 2uir's hi zh plume, or Ola! ids pecticnat; 
Or when from court a birth-day {uit below 4 
Sinks the loſt actor in the tawdry lond. 

Bocih enters — hark! the univerſal peul Jy 
But has he ſpoken ?—— Nat a ſyllable. 
What ſhook the ſtage, and male the people aa? 
 Cato's . wig, flow” r'd gown, and lacquer'd chair. 


Pork. 


E / Riftorle has ables, that ordina ry writers in 


tragedy endcavour to raife terror and pity in 

their audience, not by proper ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions, but by the dreſſes and d:corations of the ſtage. 
Vor. I } 11 1 
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"There is ſomething of this kind very ridiculous in the 
Engli theatre. When the author has a mind to terrify 
us, it thunders; when he would make us melancholy, 
the ſtage is Carkercd. But among all our tragick arti- 
fices, I am the mcit offended at thoſe which are made 
uſe of to inſpire us with magnificent ideas of the perſons 
that ſpeak. The ordinary method of making an hero, 
is to clap a hage plume ct feathers upon his head, which 
riſes fo very high, that there is often a greater length 
from his chin to the top of his head, than to the ſole 


of his foot. One would believe, that we thought a 


great man and a tall man the ſame thing. This very 
much embarraſſes the actor, who is forced to hold his 
neck extremely Riff and ſteady all the while he ſpeaks: 


ard notwithſtanding any anxicties which he pretends for | 
his muſtrefs, his country, or his friends, one may ſee | 


by his action, that his greateſt care and concern is to 
| keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. 


Far my own part, when I fee a man uttering his com- 


Ick upon him rather as an unfortnnate lunatick, than a 
_ Cviftrefled hero. As theſe ſuperiiuous ornaments upon the 


bend make a great man, a Princeſs generally receives 


Jer grandeur from thoſe additional incumbrances that 


fall into her tail: I mean the broad ſweeping train that 


follows her in all her motions, and finds conſtant em- 


ployment for a boy who ſtands beliind her to open and 


Tread it to advantage. I do not know how others are 


attected at this fight, but I muſt confeis, my eyes are 


wholly taken up with the page's part; and as for the 


Queen, I am not ſo attentive to any thing ſhe ſpeaks, as * 


to the right adjuſting of her train, leſt it ſhould chance 


to trip up her heels, or incommode her, as ſhe walks to 
and tro upon the ſtage. It is, in my opinion, a very | 


odd ſpectacle, to fre 2 Queen venting her paſlion in 2 


dliſordered motion, and a liitie boy taking care all the 


while that they do not ruffle the tail of her gawn. The 


Parts that the two perſors act on the ſtage at the ſame | 


tine are very different: The Princeſs is afraid let ſhe 
Danlo incur the diſpleaſure of the King ber father, or 
le tec hero her lover, whilſt For atteudant is only con- 
cerned leit ſue ihould intangie her feet in her petiicoat. 


= | under ſuch a mountain of feathers, 1 am apt to 


We 


icdat. 


We 


| 


not repreſented, 
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We are told, that an ancient tragick poet, to move 
the pity of his audience for his exiled Kings and diſ- 
treiled heroes, uſed to make the actors repreſent them 
in dreſſes and clothes that were thread-bare and decayed. 
This artiſice for moving pity, ſeems as ill-contrived, as 
that we have been ſpeaking of to inſpire us with a great 
idea of the perſons introduced upon the ſtage. In ſhort, 
1 would have our conceptions raiſed by the dignity of 
thought and ſublimity of expreſſion, rather than by a 
train of robes or a plume of feathers. „ 

Another mechanial method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to Kings and Queens, is to accom- 
pany them with halberts and battle-axes. Two or three 
mifters of ſcenes, with the two candle-ſnuffers, make 
up a complete body of guards upon the Euglich ſtage; 
aud by the addition of a few porters dreſſed in red coats, 
can repreſent above a dozen legions. I have ſometimes 
ſeea a couple of armies drawn up together upon the 
ſtage, when the poet has been diſpoſe] to do konour to 


his Generals, It is impoſſible for the reader's imagina- 


tion to multiply twenty men into ſuch prodigious mul- 
titudes, or to fancy that two or three hundred tkouſand 
ſoldiers are fighting in a room of forty or fifty yards in 
compais. Incidents of ſuch a nature ſhould be told, 


5 | Nov a intns 
Dizma geri pros in fcenam : maltague tolles 
La cculis, gue mox aarret fucuntia pro (ts. 


| Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 182. 


Pet there are things improper for a ſcene, 
Waich men of judgment ouly will relate. 
„ 8 Koscoumnox. 


I ſrould therefore, in this particular, recommend to 
my countrymen the example of the French ſtage, where 
tie Kings and Queens always appear unattended, and 
leave their guards behind the frene;. I fhould likewiſe 
be glad if we imitated the French in baniſhing from gur 
ſta ge the noiſe of drums, trumpets, ani huzzas; which 
is ſometimes fo very great, that why there is a battle 
| | 5 | 2 IN 
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Ilas- Ilartes theatre, one may hear it as far as 
05 LOV'y: 1 C. 


I have ker? only touched vpon thoſe par iculars which 
are madle uie of to raiſe and ag: Zrandize tue perſons of | 


a tragedy z and fhall ſhew in another paper the ſeveral 
expedients which are practiſed by authors of a vulgar 
genius to move terror, Pity, or admiration, in their 
h-arers. 5 
The tailor and che painter often 0 to the 
ſucceſs of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes affect 
ordinary minds as much as ſpeeches ; and our actors 


re very ſenſible, that a well-dreſſed play has ſome- 


times brought them as full audiences, as a well-written 


one. 1 he Haltaus have a very good phraſe to expreſs. 


this art of impoſing upon the ſpectators by appearances: 
ey call it the Porrberia ditla ſcena, The knavery or 


trictih fart of the drama. But however the ſhow and 
cutiide of the tro gedy may work upon the vulgar, the | 
more underſtanding part of the audience immediately 1 


ſee through it and deipiſe i * 
EL good pact wal give the reader a more lively idea 


of an army or a battle in a deſcription, than if he ac- 


_ tually ſaw them drawn up in ſquadrons and battalions, 
or engaged in the confuſion of a fight. Our minds 
ſhould be opened to great conceptions, and inflamed 
with glorious ſentiments, by what the actor ſpeaks, 
more than by what he appears. Can all the trappings 
or equi page cf a King or hero, give Bratus half that 


pomp and majeſty which he reccives from a fev/ lines in 


Shaleſßcar ? | £ e C 


Thurſday, 


R H W MW «a & a „ 
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* = Thurſday, Aprl 19. 


0 


He tibi erunt artes; paciſque impentre morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbo sx. 
: WE Virg. En. 6. ver. 85 3. 
Be theſe thy arts; to bid contention ceaſe, 
Chain up ſtern war, and give the nations peace: 
Ober ſubje& lands extend thy gentle iway, 
And teach with iron rod the haughty to obey. 


| tune it is that they were not bound to mechanick 
arts or trades; it being abſolutely neceſſary for 


AY T HERE are crowds of men, whoſe great mĩsfor- 


them to be led by ſome continual taſc or employment. 
| Theſe are ſuch as we commonly call dull fellows ; per- 
| ſons, who for want of ſomething to do, out of a certain 


vacancy of thought, rather than curioſity, are ever med- 


dling with things for which they are unfit. I cannot 
'give you a notion of them better than by preſenting 
you with a letter from a Gentleman, who belongs to a 
ſociety of this order of men, reſiding at Oxford. _ 


| Oxford, April 13, 1711. 


Four o' clit in the morning. 


81, 


| c . ſome of your late ſpeculatione, I find ſome 


ſketches towards an hiſtory of clubs: But you 
* ſeem to me to ſhew them in ſomewhat too ludicrous a 


| * light. H have well weighed that matter, and think, 
© that the moſt important negotiations may beſt be 
carried on in ſuch aſſemblies. I ſhall therefore, for 


the good of mankind (which, I truſt, you and I are 


_ © equally concerned for) propoſe an inſtitution of that 


nature for example ſake. £ | „„ 
_ © muſt confeſs the deſign and tranſactions of too many 


© clubs are trifling, and manifeſtly of no conſequence 


dap | 


* to the nation or publick wea!: Thoſe I will give 
| 62 | II 3 5 50 
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Go 


you up. But you muſt do me then the juſtice to own, 


a ib 


Corn ee 


U 
46 


. 


that nothing can be more uſeful or laudable, than the 
licheme we Lo uten. To avoid nicknames and witti- 
ciſms, we call ourſelves Te Hebilomedal Mectiuge Our 

Preſident continues for a year at leaſt, and ſometimes 
four or ve: We are all grave, ſerious, deſigning men, 


in cur way: We think it our duty, as far as in us 
1 


lie, to take care the confirution receives no harm 


—— e Kae res cafia! Publ. n Jo cen- 
{ure cofirines or facts, perions cr things, Which we 
do not ik ez to ftetrie tae nation at 7. dme, and to 
carry on the war abroad, where and in What manner 
we ſce fit. If other people are not of our opinion, we 
cannot help that, It were better tiiey were. More 
over, we now and then condeſcend to dire &, in dne 
meaſure, the little affairs of our own univerſity. 


+ Verily, Mr. SPECTATOR, we are much offended 


at the a& for importing F; ench wines : A bottle or 


two of good ſolid edifying port at honeſt George's, 


made a right chearful, and threw off reſerve. But i 
this plaguy French claret will not only coſt us more 
money, but do us leſs good: Had we been aware of 


it, before it had gone too far, I muſt tell you, we 
would have petitioned to be heard upon that fub;cR, 


| Bat let that paſe. 
I meit ler you [now B! tewiſe, good Sir, that we 
lock upon a certain northern Prince's marc Ny in con- 


jur & ion with infidels, to be poll ravly again cur good- 


will and Hking; and for i Monſieur Palnqui/t, a 


mot dangercu inncwation; and we are by no means 
yet ſure, that ſome people are not at the bottom of it. 
At leaſt wy own pirate letters leave room for a poli- 
tician, well verſed in matters of this nature, to ſuſpect 
as much, as a penetrating friend of mine tells me. 

« We think we have at laſt done the buſineſs with 
the malccontents in Hangar, 55 and mall cap up a 
peace there. 


* What the neutrality army is to do, or what the 


army in Flanders, and what to or three other Princes, N 
is not yet fully determined among us; and we wait 


impatiently for the coming in of the next D;er's, who, 
you mult know, is our 2 authentick intelligence, our 
Ari 7 tle 
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* Ariſto:lz in politicks. And it is indeed but fit there 


* ſhould be ſome dernier reſort, the abſolute decider of 
all controverics. 

We were lately informed, that the calant-trained 
bands had patroled all night long about the ſtreets of 
Lancs © : Ve 1ad-ed could not imagine any occaſion 
for it, Ve gucke,l not a tittle on ĩt aforehand, we were - 
in nothing of the ſecret 3 and. that city tradeſmen, or 
their apprentices mould do duty, or work, during 
« the holidays, we thought abſolutely impoſſible. But 
Dyer being poſitive in it, and ſome letters from other 


_« people, who had talked with ſome who had it from 
© thoſe who ſhould know, giving ſome countenance to 


it, the chairman reported from the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into that aflair, that it was poſũ bie 
there might be ſomething in it. I have much more 


* 

« to ſay to yon, but my two good ſriends and neigh- 
= 

, 


| boars, Dominick and Slyboets, are juſt come in, and 


5 tie cofice 1 is ready. I am, in the mean time, 


Mr. SRS raT oA, 3 
1 var adiair rer and humble ſervant, _ 
| Abraham F roth. 


You may obſerve the turn of their minds tends TY 
to novelty, and not ſatisfaQion in any thing. It would | 
be d! appt intment to them, to come to eertaioty in 
any tuning, for that would gravel thein, and pat an end 
to their ir :qu:ries, which dull fellows do not make fe 
inſormatign, but for excrete, I do not know but this 
may be a very good way of accountiag for what we 
f. equently ſce, 8 wit, taat all f2liows prove very 

6001 men of buſineſs. Buſineſs relieves them from tale 
zen natural heavineſs, by furniſhing them with what 
1 do; whereas buſineſs to mercurial 1 men, 15 an inter. 
ruptio n from their real exiſtenc: and happineſs. Though 
tie dull part of mankind are harinleſs in their amule - 
ments, it were to be wiſned they had no vacant time, 
becauſe they uſually undertake ſomething that males 

their wants conſpicuous, by their manner of ſupplying 
them. You thall ſeldom ſind a dull fellow o g0G 
education, but if he happens to have any leiſure upon 


II + | his 
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his hands, will turn hi is hond t one of thoſe two amuſe— 
monte, for all fools of eminence, poliiicks or poetry, 
ie jormer of theſe arts is the ſtudy of all dull people 

in general; but when Culnefs is lodged in a perſon of a 
quick a nimal life, it generally exerts itſelf in poetry. 
: One might here mention a ev wilitary _ who 
Five great entertainment to the age, by re afon that the 


ſtupicity of their heads is quicke ne ed che alacrity of 


their kenres. This conſtitution in a dull fellow, gives 
vigour to nonſenſe, and makes the puddle bot], Which 


 wouly otherwiſe ſtagnete. The Britifh Prince, that ce- 


lebrated poem, which was written in the reign of King 
Chartes the Second, ard deſcrvedly called by the wits 

Cf that age incomparadls, was the eflect of ſuch an hap- 
py ger ids as we are ſpeaking of. From among many 


other difticks no 1-5 to be quoted on this account, © 


cannot but recite the t f. follow! ing lines; 


A tein! at ve Prince Ve! Itager had « on, 
IP hich from 4 razed Pict bis grand re Wons 


Fre if the poet had not been vivacious, as well as 


Rupid, hie cculd not, in the warmth and hu: ry of non- 
ſer f2, hive been capable of for getting that neither Prince 


 Joliaver, wor his gra mafather, could rip a naked man 
cf his dcublet; but 2 fool of a colder conſtitution would 


have fd to hae ſleacd the Pi, and made buff of his 

ſein, for the wearing oi the conqueror. 

0 bring thete oA rva tons to ſome aſeful purpoſe 

ef life, what | would propoſe ſhould be, that we 1mi- 
tated thoſ- v. = nations, by 4 eræin every man learns ſome 
handicraft-work. vele it not employ a beau prettily 
_ enough, 17 inſtcad of eternally playing with a ſnuft-box, 


he ſpent ſome part of his time in ma king one? Such a2 


macthoed as this v-ould Very much conduc? to the pub- 


lick emolument, by m- ling every man living good for 


tomething ; for there would then be no one member 


of human ſociety, but would have ſome little pretenſion 
for ſome degree in it; like kim who came to ill's 


: coffee-houte, nos. the merit of having writ a poſy of a 
ring. i 


Friday, 


Be 


+ 22 


an A, pw Hy - = * 
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Fa quid eg E709 E papa £2483 ms 8 Ki 1. Zueret, ali. 
Lor. Ars Poet. ver. 153 Jo 


Now hear what ev'ry ©: Aitor expects. Rosconit 40x. 


MONG the feveral arti ices Thich are pat in 
practice by the Poets to 6:1 the minds of an au- 
A Jience with terror, the firſt place i, due to tavn 

der and gh ons 85 wich are often made uſe of at the 


de cending & a g., o the rifiag of a ghoſt, at the 


—— a of ge; i, or at the death of a trrant. I 


have knuwn al 14 UFO URCE d into ſeveral trage dies Vita 
good e ker; ana ha. ſcen the whole: Tmbly ia a very 


great alarm ati le it has been linging. But t nere 


is nothing which ei 2 a. and terrifies our £12075 the: 
tre 10 1 20 h 18 a gh off , eff: ecia)t: y. wine n he a IPC7 rg a 


a blooJy rt, A ſpectre has very often fave a a play, 
thong ok 1:3 done nothing hut Ralizcd acroſs the stage, 
or ro. ih a cleft of it. and ſuuk again weichsut 
ſpe⸗king o: ond word. There may be a pr ops er ſeaſon for 


theſe ſeveral terrors; and wen they only come ia as 


aids and aiktinces t the poet, they are n 07 only to be 

excuſc.l, | ut to be applauded. Thus the ſoundin ng of 
the clock in Yenice Prefers bed, makes the hearts of the 
whole audience quake; and c:nveys a ſtronger terror 


to the mind than it is polible for words to do. 1 


appearance of the gucſt in Halit is a mater 155 ce in 
its kind, and wrougnt up with an the CUCUmRances 

that can create cither attention or rr. The mind of 
the reader ig WIEOCT GY Prepare ir is roceptiq 1 Ly 
the di! lcourſes that Peers de it: Hi: 42 umb beaav War . K 
bis fil cnt; ance, Itrixcs the i imagination very lacngly; 
but every time he enters, he 15 ti. tl more terruying. 
Who can read the ſocech with which young Hamlet 
aecoſts him wiiuout trembling ? 


H 5 Hor. 


Ido net therefore f ind fault with the artifces abeve- 
mentioned wuen they are introduced with ſtelIl, and Cs 


in the VI! ting 


treſs by any thing they ſay, if they did not from 3 
to time apply their } ,andkerchicfs to their eyes. Far be 


actor's 5 teugue {ym pataize with his eyes. | 
frequently drawn compaſſion from the audience, 2:5 
medern writer, that obſerved how this had took i CtLCT 


play s, being reſolved to double the diſtreſe, 0s Fo melt 213 
audience twice as much as thoſe before him Lad dene 


17s Tux Srpreraroz. N. 
Lor. Leok, my Lord, it £0705 #- 
Zam. Angels and mii fer: cf prace af. nd « us! 
| F. thc: a ſpirit cf health, 07 & Zell der, ** | 
Bring <uith thee airs from braw'n, or Ga 7 "fr 22 ae 
De ity events avicked cr charita Wes | 
lice cor ff is for of 2 eſticna“! le fade | 
þ wut I avill ſpeak to this DU call thee Hamlet, 
ing; father, e Di me: O53! anfſtuer ae, 
Let: % CE bur 772 Sucrance; 251 tell 
| FUL 1 7 * CHIC Ni 4 Lenes, HCG; ied 54 FR -ath, 
ru 1 tart ticir eeorments s y the f pulebre, 
2 ca * ary 7 4. te 4 {fe cily FETCH i'd, | 
Hats th 7 bis pondercus and mar * eats 
To C thee tp aeain av may lde mean ? 
That” 5 1 . ccarſe agaiu in compl. to frecl 
Rev! 2 Hine the 2 Jes of the ni, 
temas n. g 22 * | | 


companied by * ble ſentiments and xx pre: FROM 


Un 


For the moving of p! ty. our principal machine is t!. 
.d terchief; and indeed i in cur conmmon'tragedics, 
ſhould not knew very eiten that the perſons are in 


h. 


25 a 


It from me to think of daruthing this inflrument of {ps 
row frem to ficwe ; I know a tragedy could not fu! 
without it: All that I would contend for, is to nc! ep it 
from being miſc. Pplied. In a word, 1 would hue tv 


—_— 


* 


A diſconſolate mother, with a child in her hand, bas 


haus therefore gained a place in ſeveral _— ies. 2 


brought a princeſs upon the ſtage with a little boy in 


one hand and a girl in the other. This too M ad a ory 
good ehect, A third poet being reſolved to out-wiite 
all his Predeceſſ Lore, a feu, years ago introduced three 


ct. 115 ren 


be follows his fler the whole length of the linge, I 
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children with great ſucceſs: And as I am informed, a 


young gentleman, who 15 fully determined to break the 


mot obdurate hearts, has a tragedy by him, where the 


f:!t perion that appears upon the ſtage is an afflicted 


wilow in her mcurrins weeds, with half a dozen fa- 
therleſs children attznding her, like thoſe that uſually 
hang alzout the figure of charity. Thus ſeveral incidents 
that are beautiful in a good writer, become ridiculous 


by falling into the hands of a bad one. 


But among all our methods of moving pity or terror, 


there is none fo abſurd and barbarous, and what more 


expoſes us to the contempt and ridicule of our neigh- 


bours, than that dreadful butchering of one another, 


which is ſo very frequent upon the Eægliſb age, 10 
delight in ſeeing men ſtabbed, poiſoned, racked, or im- 
paled, is certainly the ſign of a crucl temper: And as 


C 


this is often practiſed belore the Bri25/5 audience, ſeveral 
French criticks, who think theſe are grateful ſpectacles 


to ue, take occaſion {rom tiem to repreſent us as a 
people that delight in blood. It is indeed very odd, to 


J 


ice cur ſtage ſtrowed with carcailes in the lat fcene or 


a tragedy; and to obſerve in the wardrobe of the play- 
houſe ſeveral daggere, poniarde, wheels, bowils for poi- 
| 85 7 P 


ſon, and many other inſtruments of death. Murders 
ard enecutions are always tranſucted behind the ſcenes 
in the Freuch theatre; which in general is very agreca- 


ble to the manners of a polite and civilized paople: Pu: 
as there are no exceptions to this rule en the Freu. 
ſtage, it leads them into abſurdities almoſt as ridiculous 


as that which falls under ove preſert cenſure. I remem- 


ber in the famous play of Cerneille, written upon the 


ſabjzect cf the Heratii and Curietei; the fierce young 
hero who had overcome the Cariatii one aſter another. 
(iollead of being congratulated by his fifer for his 
Victory, being upbraided by her for having fiain her 


_ Hover) in the height of his paſtion and reſentment 


Kills her. If any ching could extenuate fo brutal an 


action, it would be the doing of it on a ſudden, be- 


fore the ſentiments of nature, realon or manhood 
cguld take place in him. However to avoid proiict 


Cleo bed, as ſoon as his paſſion is wrought to its height, 


4 
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forbears killing her until they are both withdrawn behind 
the ſcenes. I mutt confeſs, had he murdered her before 
the audience, the indecency might have been greater; 
but as it is, it appears very unnatural, and looks like 

killing in cold blood. To give my opinion upon this 
cCaſe, the fact ought not to have been repreſented, but 

to have been told if there was any occaſion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to ſee how 


Sophocles has conducted a tragedy under the like delicate 


circumſtances. Oreſtes was in the ſame condition with 


Hamlet in Shakeſpeer, his mother having murdered his 


father, and taken poſſeſſion of his kingdom in conſpi- 


racy with the adulterer. That young Prince therefore, 
being determined to revenge his father's death upon 
thoſe who filled his throne, conveys himſelf by a beau- 


tiful ſtratagem into his mother's apartment, with a 
reſolution to kill her. But becauſe ſuch a ſpectacle would 


have been too ſhocking for the audience, this dreadful 
_ reſolution 1s executed behind the fcenes : The mother 
15 heard calling out to her ſon for mercy ; and the fon | 
_ anſwering her, that the ſhewed no mercy to his father; 

after which ſhe ſhricks out that ſie is wounded, and by 


what fcliows we find tuat ſhe is ſlain. I do not remem- 

ber that in any of our plays there are ſpeeches made 
bchind the ſcenes, though there are other inſtances of 
this nature to be met witi: in thoſe of the ancients: And 
1 believe my reader will agrce wita me, that there 1; 
ſor:ething infinitely more affe ing in this dreadful dia- 


Vogue between the mother and her fon behind tlie ſcenes, 


tban could have been in any thing tranſacted before the | 
audience. Orefes immediately after meets the ufurper | 


at the entrance of his palace; and by a very happy 
thought of the poet avoids killing him before the audi- 
ence, by telling him that he ſhould hve ſcme time in 
};s preſent bitterneſs of foul before he would diſpatch 
him, and by ordering him to recare into that part of the 


palace where he had ſlain Eis father, whoſe murder he | 


would revenge in the very ſame place v here it was Crt 


witted. By this means the poet obſerves that dovency 


which Horace afterwards eſtahliſned by a rule, of for- 


bearing to commit parricides or unnatural murders be- 


fore the audience. 


«Nee 


PE OY 
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Nec ccram populo natos Medea !r1cidet. 
| | | Ars Poet. ver. 185. 
Let not Medea draw her murd'ring knife, 
And ſpill her childrens blood upon the ſtage. | 
in . oescouuon. 


The French have therefore refined too much upon 


Herace's rule, who never deſigned to baniſh all kinds of 


death from the ſtage ; but only ſuch as had too much 


horror in them, and which would have a better effect 


8 upon the audience when tranſacted behind the ſcenes. 


I would therefore recommend to my countrymen the 
practice of the ancient poets, who were very ſparing of 
their publick executions, and rather choſe to perform 


them behind the ſcenes, if it could be done with as 


great an effect upon the audience. At the ſame time I 


muſt obſerve, that though the devoted perſons of the 
_ tragedy were ſeldom flain before the audience, which 
has generally ſomething ridiculous in it, their bodies 


were often produced after their death, which has always 


in it ſomething melancholy or terrifying ; ſo that the 


killing on the ſtage does not ſeem to have been avoided 


only as an indecency, but alſo as an improbability. 


Nec pucros coram pepulo Medea trucidet 3 
Aut humana paliim coquat exta nefarins Atreus; 
Aut in avem Progne wvoriatur, Cadmus in angucm 
Yuodcanque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. ns 
” St . Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 185. 
Medea muſt not draw her murd' ing knife, 5 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare: 
Caadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, 
(She to a ſwallow turn'd, he to a ſnake) 
And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, - 
I hate to ſee, and never can believe. Rosco unos. 


I have now gon? through the ſeveral dramatic in- 


155 ventions which are made uie of by the ignorant poets to 
_ ſupply the place of tragedy, and by the ſkilful to im- 


prove it; ſome of which I could with intirely rejected, 


and the reſt to be uſed with caution. It would be an 


endleſs taſk to confider comedy in the ſame light, 
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and to mention the innumerable ſhifts that ſmall wits 
put in practice to raiſe a laugh. Bullock in a ſhort coat 
and Norris in a long one, ſeldom fail of this ehect. In 
ordinary comedies, a broad and a narrow brimmed hat 
are different characters. Sometimes the wit of the 
ſccne hes in a ſhoulder-belt, and ſometimes in a pair of 


whiſkers. A lover running about the ſtage, with his 


oo 


head peeping out of a barrel, was thought a very good 


jeſt in King Charles the Second's time; and invented by 


one of the firſt wits of that age. But becauſe ridicule is 
not ſo delicate as compaition, and becauſe the object; 
that make us lauzh aic infinitely more numerous than 
thoſe that make us weep, there is a much greater latitude 
for comick than tragick artifcers, and by conſequence a 

much preater 1ngulzeice to be allowed them, C 


N 3 2 | N Nr IJ 5 2 7 : I * 4 | 1 
U rst, N SSF eh 


Ne Saturday, April 21. 


— 


5 


Nats commdn c 


— „ Juv; Sat. 3. ver. 100. 
The nation is a company of players. 


HERE is nothing which I more defire than a ſafe 
an i honourable peace, though at the ſame tine 


Jam very apprehenſive of many ill conſequences 
that may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our phli- 
' ticks, but our manners. What an innundation of rib— 


bands and brocades will break in upon us? What peals |] 


of laughter and impertinence {all we be expoſed to? 
For the prevention of theſe great cvile, I could heartil/ 
wiſh that there was an act of parliament tor prohlolting 
_ tae importation of French fopperies, 1 5 

The female inhabitants of our ifland hie already re- 


_ cored very ſtrong impretiions from this ludicrous nation, 


though by the length of the war (:5 there is no evil 
which has not ſome good attending it) they are pretty. 


well worn out and forgotten. I remember the time vihen 
ſome of our well-bred country women ke; t cacir Halit 
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2: Chambre, becauſe, for ſooth, a man waz much mere 
handy about them than one of their own ſex. I mylelf 
have ſeen one of theſe male Aligails tripping > about the 
room with a looking-glaſs 1 in his hand, and combing his 
Lady's hair a Whole morning togetner, Whether or no 
there was any truth in the lor / of a Lady's being got 
with child by one of theſe her handmaids | cannot tell, ; 
but I think at preſent the whole race of them is extinct 
in our own country. 

About the time that ſcyer: eke our r fen were taken in- 
to this kind of ſervice, the Ladies likewiſe brought up 
the faſhion of receiving viſits in their beds. It was then 
looked upon as a piece of ill-breeding for a woman to 
refuſe to fee a man, becauſe the was not Firring 3 -: and 
a porter would have been thought unit for his place, 
that could have made fo aukward an excuſe. As ] love 
to ſce every thing that is new, I once prevailed upon m 
fend Wilt, Hoxzycoms to carry me along with him 
to one of theſe travelled Lad dies, deſiring him, at the 
ſame ti ze, to Pre ſent me 25 a foreigner who could not 
ſpeak I., Ai, that fo I might not be obliged to bear a 
Fpaurt in the Ciſco! le. The Lot os though willing to ap- 

Pear undreſt, had put on her bed hs ke, and painted 

horſe's for our recep tian. Licr 5 peared in a very. 
nice d ns rder, as the n! ight- gon 1 hich "wa as throw! 
cn her {houtlers was ruilled with LTC ca 
4 rt, I. aun fo locked with every f 5 

de eit in the 2 F air Sex, til: t ] cou 44 Lt fo rbear t: ing 
wit my eye from ber when ſhe moved in ker bed, and was 
in the greatell con ſuſion imagine ever time fl te flir t cl 

a leg or an arm. As the cœundet 05 e, who introduced this 
cuſtom, grew old, they left 1 it of by degree: ; well knov/- 
ing that a woman of th reeſcore cu — 8 5 and tumble her 
he _ cut without mabing any impreſfons. 
FSCentronia is at preſzut 1 the moſt proteſt admirer of the 

Fre ef ten, but is fo modeſt as to zdmit her viſitants 

no farther than her toilet. It is a very odd ſight that 
bewitiful creature makes, when ihe is ta King polticks 
with her treſſes flowing avout her {Eouviders, and exa- 
mining that face in the glass, which dces ſuch execution | 
upon all che male ſtanders-by. How prettily does the 
Cav! ide her diſcourſe between ber w omun and her viſitants?ꝰ 
5 What 


Y ape 
For mv 
8 


in- 
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What ſprightly tranſitions does ſh? make from an opera 
or a ſermon, to an ivory comb or a pin-cuſhion ? How 
have been pleaſed to ſee her interrupted in an account 
of her travels, by a meſſage to her footman ; and hold- 

ing her tongue in the midſt of a moral reflection, by 
applying the tip of it to a patch? 


There is nothing which expoſes a woman to greater 


_ dangers, than that gaiety and airineſs of temper, which 
are natural to moſt of the ſex. It ſhould be therefore 
the concern of every wife and virtuous woman; to keep 
this ſprightlineſs from degenerating into levity. On the 
contrary, the whole diſcourſe and behaviour of the French 
is to make the ſex more fantaſtical, or, (as they are pleaſed 
to term it) more awakened, than 15 conſiſtent either with 
virtue or diſcretion. To ſpeak loud in publick aflem- 


blies, to let every one hear you talk of things that ſhould | 


only be mentioned in private or in whiſper, are looked 


upon as parts of a refined education. At the fame time 
a a bluſh is unfaſhionable, and ſilence more ill-Dbred thin 


any thing that can be ſpoken. In ſhort, diſcretion and 
modeſty, which in all other ages and countries have bcen 
regarded as the greateſt ornaments of the Fair Sex, are 


_ conſidered as the ingredients of narrow converſation and 


family behaviour. | | | _—” | 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy cf oct oth, and 
_ unfortunately placed myſelf under a woman ef quality 
that is ſince dead; who, as I feuid by the noſe ſhe 


made, was newly returned ff Frauce. A little Uoocre 


the nifing of the curtain, ſhe broke out into a lon Gli 
loquy, When will the dear ariteſbes enter ? and immediatuiy 
upon their firſt appearance, aſked a Lady that fat three 
boxes from her, on her right-hand, if theſę witches were 


not charming creatures. A litcle after, a; Letroton vias 


in one of the fineſt ſpzeches or the pla, he ſhuck her 
fan at another Lady, who fat as {cr 6:1 her left-hand, and 
told her with a whiſper, that n:'-ht be heard all over 
the pit, We muſt not expect to ive Pollo to-night, Not 
long after, calling out to a you. Baronct by his name. 
who ſat three ſcats before me, ue aſked him Whether 
Macbeth's wife was ſtill alive z and ceiore he could give 
an anſwer, fell a talking of the ghoſt of Zarzuo. vhe 

had by this time formed a little audience to kerlels, 2 
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fived the attention of all about her. But as I had a 


2 mind to hear the play, I got out of the ſphere of her 


impertinence, and planted myſelf in one of the remoteſt 


corners of the pit. | 


This pretty childiſhneſs of behaviour is one of the 


moſt refined parts of coquetry, and is not to be attained 


in perfection by Ladies that do not travel for their im- 


provement. A natural and vnconſtrcized behaviour has 
| ſomething in it fo agreeable, that it is no wonder to fee 
people endeavouring after it. But at the ſame time, 


it is ſo very hard to hit, when ic is not born with us, 


that people often make themlelves ridiculous in at- 
| tempting it. 


A very ingenious French author tells us, that the 


Ladies of the court of France, in his time, thought it 


ill-brceding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pro- 


nounce an hard word right; for which reaſon they took 
| frequent occaſion to uſe hard words, that they might 
| fhew a politeneſs in murdering them. He further adds, 


that a Lady of ſome quality at court, having accidentally 
made uſe of an hard word in a proper place, and pro- 


' nounced it right, the whole aſſembly was out of coun- 


tenance for her. 5 . 
IJ ͤ mult however be ſo juſt as to own, that there are 


many Ladies who have travelled ſeveral thouſands of 


miles without being the worſe for it, and have brought 


home with them all the modeſty, diſcretion, and good 
| ſenſe that they went abroad with. As on the contrary, 


there are great numbers of travelled Ladies, who have 
lived all their days within the ſmoke of London. I have 
known a woman that never was out of the pariſh of 
St. James's betray as many foreign fopperies in her 
carriage, as ſhe could have gleaned up in half = 


countries of Europe. | 


"WE -:: 


— 


Monday, 
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No 46 Monday, April 23. 


Won bene ſunclarum diſcordia ſemi na reruim. 
The jarring ſeeds of ili-conforted thinge. 
| HEN I want materials for this paper, it is my 
cuſtom to go abroad in queit of pame ; and 
when I meet any proper ſubject, I take the 


Feſt opportunity of ſetting down an hint of it upon 
paper. At the ſame time J look into the letters of my 


_ correſpondents, and if 1 find any thing ſuggeſted in 
them that may afford matter of ſpeculation, 1 likewiſe 
enter a minute of it in my collection of materials. By 


this means I frequently carry about me a whole ſneet - 


ful of hints, that would look like a rhapſody of non- 


_ ſenſe to any body but myſelf: There is nothing in them | 


but obſcurity and confuſion, 1aving and incenſiſtency, 
In ſhort, they are my ſpeculations in the firit principles, 
that (like the world in its chaos) are void of all light, 
dis tion, and order. 5 
About a week ſince there happened to me a very od 
accident, by reaſon of one of thete my papers of minutes 
which J had accidentally dropped at Ls coffec-houſe, 


where the auctions are uſually kept. Before I wiſfed i, 


there was a cluſter of people who had found it, and 
were diverting themſelves with it at one end of the 
coffee-houſe: It had raiſed ſo much laughter among 

them before I had obſerved what they were about, that 
I had not the courage to own it. The boy of the coſſee- 

| houfe, when they had done with it, carried it about in 
his hand, aſking every body if they had dropped a writ 
ten paper; but no body challenging it, he was ordered 


by thoſe merry Gentlemen who had before peruſed it, 


to get up into the auction pulpit, and read it to tie 
v/ hole room, that if any one would own it, they might. 


The boy accordingly mounted the pulpit, and with 2 


very audible voice read as follows. 


MINUTES. 


46 


| ſticks 


I! he black mare with a lar in her fore-head——Taie 


was no more in the paper than what was expreſſed in 
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Sir Roca ve Covirtey's country ſeat— Ves, 


for I hate long ſpeeches Query, if a good Chriſtian 


may be a Conjurer— -CHillermas aby, ſaltſeller, houſe- 
dog, ſchreech- ol, cricket r. Tomas Tncle of Lon- 
don, in the good ſhip called the Achilles, Tarica— 
Agreſcitigue medends —— Ghoits—-The Lady's library 


Lion by trade a taylor — --Dromedary called Za- 
ceſhalus —-— "— the Lady's ſummum bonum 


(ales Lillie to be taken notice of. Short face a re- 


lief to eavy——Fcdandancies in the three profeſſions = 


— King Latinus a recruit—)2w devouring an ham 


of bacon-— # eftminſier-Abbcy -— Grand Cairo — Pro- 


craitination——- April fools ——-Blue boars, Red lians, 


| hogs in armour—-Enter a King and two Fidlers /olus 
H — Admiſſion into the ugly club-——-Bcauty how im- 
proveable— Families of true and falſe humour—— 

The parrot's ſchool-miſtreſs 


Britiſ— no man to be an Hero of a Tragedy under 
ſix foot—Club of fighers—---Letters from flower-pots, 
elbow-chairs, tapeſtry-ſigures, lion, thunder The 
bell rings to the puppet-how——Old-woman with a 


| beard married to a ſinock-faced boy—-My next coat to 


be turned up with blue — Fable of tongs and gridiron 
Flower dyers—-The ſoldier's prayer — Thank ye. 

for nothing, ſays the gally-pot— Pacfolus in ſtockings, 
with golden clocks to them—Bamboos, cudgels, drum- 
Slip of my landlady's eldeſt daughter —— 


barber's pole ——-WILL Hoxzrcoms's (oat- pocket 
Cæſar's behaviour and my own in parallel circum- 


| Rances——-Poem in patch-work Nulli gravis eſt 
berciſs Achillis -The female conventicler— The 


o gle-maſter. 5 | 5 
The reading of this paper made the whole coffee- 
houfe very merry; ſome of them concluded it was writ- 


tien by a madman, and others by ſome body that ha! 


becn taking notes out of the Spectator. One who had 


the appearance of a very ſubſtantial citizen, told us, with 


teveral politick winks and nods, that he wiſhed there 


1 


Face half Pi half 
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it: That for his part, he looked upon the dromedary, 
the gridiron, and the barber's pole to ſignify ſomething 


more than what was vſnally meant by thoſe words; and | 
that he thought the coffee-man could not do better than | 


to carry the paper to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. He 


further added, that he did not like the name of he out- 


landiſh man with the golden clock in his ſtockings. A 


young Oxferd ſcholar, who chancel to bewith his uncle 


at the coffee-houſe, diſcovered to us who this Pa. Noli 
was; and by that means turned the whole ſcheme of this 
worthy citizen into ridicule. While they were making 


their ſeveral conjectures upon this innocent paper, I | 


reached out my arm to the boy, as he was coming out 


of the pulpit, to give it me; which he did accordingly, | 


This drew the eyes of the whole company upon me; but 
after having caſt a curſory glance over it, and ſhook 


my head twice or thrice at the reading of it, I twiſted it 
into a kind of match, and lit my pipe with it. My pro- | 
found ſilence, together with the ſteadineſs of my coun- | 


tenance, and the gravity of my behaviour during this 


whole tranſaction, raiſed a very loud laugh on all fides * 


of me; but as I had eſcaped all ſuſpicion of being the 
author, I was very well ſatisfied, and applying myſelf 


to my pipe and the Po/?-man, took no farther notice of 1 


any thing that paſſed about me. 


My Reader will find, that I have already made uſe . 


of above half the contents of the foregoing paper; and 


will eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe ſubjects which are yet un- 5 


touched, were ſuch proviſions as I had made for his 


future entertainment. But as I have been unluckily | 


prevented by this accident, I ſhall only give him the 


letters which relate to the two laſt hints. The firſt of 
them I ſhould not have publiſhed, were I not informed 


that there is many an huſband who ſuffers very much 


in his private affairs by the indiſcreet zeal of ſuch | 
partner as is hereafter mentioned; to whom I may ap- 
ply the barbarous inſcription quoted by the Biſhop of | 
Saliſbury in his travels; Dum nimis pia eſt, fata eſt impia: 


Through too much piety ſpe became impious. 
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SIX, | ie ne 
Ain one of thoſe mnhappy men that are plagued 
wit a g92pet-2y fin, ſo common among diſſenters 


* 
% 


XR == 


(<fpectally friends) lectures in the morning, Church- 
meetings at nan, and preparation ſermons at night, 
take up ſo much of her time, it is very rare ſhe knows 
what we have for dinner, unleſs when the preacher 
is to be at it. With him come a tribe, all brothers and 
ſiſters it ſeems; while others, really ſuch, are deemed 
no relations. If at any time have her company alone, 
ſhe is a mere ſermon popgun, repeating and diſcharg- 
ing texts, proofs, and applications fo perpetually, that 
however weary I may go to bed, the noiſe in my head 
will not let me ſleep until towards morning. The 
miſery of my caſe, and great numbers of ſuch ſufferers 
plead your pity and ſpeedy relief, otherwiie muſt ex- 
pect, in a little time, to be lectured, preached, and 
prayed into want, unleſs the happineſs of being ſooner 
talked to death prevent it. „ 


7 am, &e. el 
R. G. 


The ſecond letter relating to the Ogling-Maftor, runs 


Mr. SpECTaTOR, + | 


F Am an Ii Gentleman that have travelled many 


I years for my improvement; during which time I 
have accomplithed myſelf in the whole art of Ogling, 
as it 15 at preſent practiſed in all the polite nations of 
* Furepe. Being thus qualified I intend, by the advice 
of my friends, to ſet up for an Ogling-Maſter. TI teach 


© the Church Ogle in the morning, and the Play-houſe 


D . - 
* Ogle by candle-liglit. I have allo brought over with 


me a new flying Ogle fit for the ring; which | teach 


in the Quſk of the evening, or in any hour of the day 
* by darlning one of my windows. I have a manuſcript 
by me called 7he Complete Ogler, which I ſhall be ready 
to thew you upon any occahon. In the mean time, I 


| © beg you will publiſh the ſubſtauce of this letter in an 


* adyertiicment, and you will very much oblige, 
1 2 1 7 ours, &c. 


8 Tueſday, 
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Ride, f . Marr. 
Laugh, if you're wiſe, 


M 


9 


which, in my humble opinion, is much the beit 
of all his works, after ſome very cui ious obſer- 


vations upon Laughter, concludes thus: The paſſion of 
La ughter 1 1 nothing elſe but ſudden glory ariſing from 


* ſome ſudden conception of ſome eminency in our- 
ſelves by compariſon with the infirmity of others, or 


membrance, except they bri ing with them Preſent 
diſhonour. 


According to this cats therefore, when we hear a 


a 6 M «6 


man laugh exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying he is very merry, 


we ougat to tell him he is very proud. And indeed, if 


we look into the bottom of this matter, we ſhall meet 


with many obſervations to confirm us in his opinion. 


Every one laughs at ſome body that is in an inferior 


ſtate of folly to ) himſelf. It was formerly the cuſtom for 


every great houſe in Erg/and to keep a tame fool dreſſed | 


in pettico2ts, that the heir of the family might have an 


opportunity of j king upon him and diverting himſelf 


Wich his abtarditics. For the ſame reaſon 1 :diots are {i 


in requeſt in molt of the courts of Germany, where there 


158 not a Prince of any great magnificence, who has not 
two or three dreſſed, diftinguiſhed, undiſputed fools in 
Lis retinuc, whom the reſt of the courticrs are always 
breaking their jeſts upon. 
The Dutch who are more famous for their indufiry 
ard application, than for wit and humour, hang up in 
ſeveral of their ſtreets viat they call the 7:1 of the 


Cofer, that is the head of an idiot drofied in a cap and 


bells, and gaping in a moſt im moderate manner : T. Us | 


15 a ſtanding jeit at Asſter dates 


— 


R. Hobbs, in his Diſcourſe of Human "Nature, 


with our own formerly: For men laugh at the follies | 
of themſelves pait, when they come ſuddenly to re- 


; 5 | Tune ; 
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Thus ever; one diverts himſelf wick ſome perſon or 
other that is below him in point of underſtanding, and 
triumphs in the ſaperiority of lis genius, whilſt he has 
ſuch objects of deriſion before his eyes. Mr. Deugis has 
very well expreſſed this in a couple of humorous lines, 
which are part of a tranſlatioa of a Satire in Monſtzur 
Hoileau. Y e 


T us one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 

And ſhakes his empty naddle at his brother. 

Mr. Habb's reflection gives us the reaſon why the in- 
ſignificant people above-mentioned are fticrers up of 


laughter among men of a groſs taſte : But as the more 


underllanding part of mankind do not find their riſibi- 
lity affected by ſuch ordinary objects, it may be worth 
the while to examine into the ſeveral provocatives of 
laughter in men of ſuperior ſenſe and knowledge. 
In the firſt place I muſt obſerve, that there is a ſet 
of merry drolis, whom the common people of all coun- 
tries admire, and ſeem to love fo well, that they could cat 
them, according to the old proverb: I mean thoſe cir- 
cumſoraneous wits whom every nation calls by the name 
of that diſh of meat which it loves beſt. In Holland they 
are termed Pickled Herrings; in France, Jean Peitages; 
in Aal, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Fack Lu. 
dings. Iheſe merry wags, from whatloever food they 


receive their titles, that they may make their audiences 


laugh, always appear in a ſool's coat, and commit ſuch 


blunders and miſtakes in every ſtep they take, and eve 


word tney utter, as thoſe who liſten to them Would be 
aſhamed of. Cr Ob 

But this little triumph of the underſtanding, under 
the diiguiſe of laughter, is no where more vifſiole than 
in that cuſtom which prevail; every where among us on 
te firit day of the preſent month, wien every body takes 
Xn his head to make as many fools as he can. In pro- 


Portion as there ate more follies diſcovered, fo there i; 
more laughter raiſed on this day than on any other ia 
the whoie year. I net2hbour of mine, who ie a haber- 


dalner by trade, and a very ſaallow cunceited felicw, 
makes his boaſts that for theſe ten years {ucceflively he 
tas uot mode ies Lan an uunared Hp al 100.8. My 


landlady | 
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land!ady had a falling out with him about a fortnight. 


ago, for ſending every one of her children pon ſome 


Sleewele/s Errand, as the terms it. Her elde fon went 


to buy an half-peny worth of incle at Mee makers; 


the eldeſt daughter was diſpatched half a mile to fee a 


monſter; and in ſhort, the whole family of innocent 


children made Afril fools. Nay, my laudlady herſelf 7 
not eſcape him. This empty fellow has laughed ou - 


theſe conceits ever ſince. 
This art of wit is well enough, when 3 to one 
day in a twelvemonth; but there is an ingenious tribe 
of men ſprung up of late years, who are for making 
April fools every day in the year. Theſe Gentlemen are 

commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bibers; a race 
of men that are e perpetus ly employed 1 in laughing at 
thoſe miſtakes which are of their own production. 
Thus we fee, in proportion as one man is more re- 
fined than another, he chooſes his fool out of a lower or 
higher claſs of mankind; or, to ſpeak in a more phi- 


: loſophical language, That ſecret elation and pride of 


heart, which is generally called Laughter, ariſes in him, 

from his comparing himſclf with an object below him, 
whether it ſo happens that it bean- taral or an artificial 
fool. It is indeed very poſiible, that the perſons we 
laugh at may in the main of their characters be much 
wiſer men than ourſelves ; but it they would have u 
laugh at them, they muſt fall ſhort Of us in tote reſgect, 
wh! ich ſtir up this paſſion. 

I am afraid I frall appear too abſtracted | in m. - ſpe- 
1 s, if I thew that whea a man of wit makes us 
laugh, it is by betraying ſome oda eſs or inf.rinity in 
his own character, or in the repreicatation which he 
makes of others; and that when we laugh at A brate ot 
even at an inanimate thing, it is at ſome action or in- 


cident that bears a remote analogy to aux blunder er 


abſurdity in reaſonable creatures. 5 
But to come into common life: I ſal! af. by the 
| conſideration of thoſe ſtage corcombs chat 2 ire allen 


ſhake a whole audience, and take notice of a pat ticular | 


ſort of men who are ſuch provokers of mirth in cor.ve- 
ſation, that it is impoſſible for a club or merry-me2ting 
to ſubſiſi without them; 1 mean thoſe honelt Gentleme 

ta: 
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that are always expoſed to the wit and rallery of their 


well-wiſners and companions ; that are pelted by men. 
women, and children, friends, and foes, aud, in a 


word, ſtand as Butts in converſation, for every one to 
ſhoot at that pleaſes. I know ſeveral of theſe Baits who 
are men of wit and ſenſe, though by ſome odd turn 


of humour, ſome unlucky caſt in their perſon or beha- 


viour, they have always the nusfortune to make the 
company merry. The truth of it is, a man is not qua- 


liſied for a Butt, who has not a good deal of wit and 


vivacity even in the ridiculous fide of his character. A 
ſtupid Butt is only fit for the converſation of ordinary 
people : Men of wit require one that will give them 
play, and beſtir himſelf in the abſurd part of his beha- 


riour. A Butt with theſe accompliſhments frequently 


gets the laugh of his ſide, and turns the ridicule upon 
him that attacks him. Sir John Fal/taF was an hero of 


3 this ſpecies, and gives a good deſcription of himſelf in 


his capacity of a Butt, after the following manner; 


Meru of all forts (ſays that merry Knight) rate a pride ; 


10 gird at me. The brain of man is not able to invent any 


thing that tends to laughter more than I invent, or 7s in- 
vented on me. I am not only witty in my/jelf, but the cauie 
eb 
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er mult as aditum fibi Sep? fieuras 3 
Repperit ——— | Ovid. Met. I. 14. ver. 65 2. 


Thro' various ſhape: he often finds acceſs. , 


XNA correſpondents take it ill if I do not, from - 

L time to time, let them know I have received 
55 their letters. The moſt effectual way will be to 
publiſh ſome of them that are upon important ſubjects; 


which I ſhall introduce with a letter of my own that I 
writ a fortnight ago to a fraternity who thought fit to 
make me an honorary member. 

Vol. I. — 5 N 
.o 
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To the Preſident and Fellows of the Lg Club. 
Play it pleaſe your defurmitics, TO. „ 
Hare received the notification of the honour you 

have done me, in admitting me into your ſociety, 
1 acknowiedge my want of merit, and for that reaſon 


lures, by introducing and recommending to the club 
perſons of more undcubted qualifications than I can 
pretend to. I ſhall next week come down in the ſtage- 
coach, in order to take my ſeat at the board; aud 


_ perſons I ſhall preſent to you, are an old beau anda 
modern Pi. If they are not fo eminently gifted by 
nature as our aſſembly expects, give me leave to fay 
their acquired uglineſs is greater than any that has 
ever appeared before you. The beau has varied his 
dreſs every day of his life for theſe thirty years latt 
paſt, and fill added to the defo aity he was born 
with. The P/ has ſtill greater merit towards us, and 
has, ever ſince ſhe came to years of diſcretion, de- 
ſerted the handſome party, and taken all poſſible pain? 
to acquire the face in which I ſhall preſent her to your 
contideration and tavour. I am, Gentlemen, 


Tur moft oblined humble ſervant, 


nnn e y 


{hall endeavour at all times to make up my own fai- 


mall bring with me a candidate of each ſex. The | 


nn The SPyPECTaTor | 
P. S. « I defire to know whether you admit people | wy 


of quality. 


Mr. SP £LCTATOR, ne NG I 
3 O ſhew you there are among us of the vain 
3 weak ſex, ſome that have honeſty and fortituce 


enough to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought | 


o; I apply myſelf to you, to beg your intereſt and 


recommendation to the zg/y club. If my own word 4 


© will not be taken, (though in this caſe a woman's may) | 
© I can bring credible witneſs of my qualifications tor | 
their company, whether they inſiſt upon hair, fore - 
head, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to which I muſt add, 
that I find it eaſier to lean to my lett fide, than my | 


| 48 
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right. I hope I am in all reſpe ds agreeable: And for 
humour and mirth, I will keep up to the preiident 
himſelf. All the favour I will pretend to is, that as I 
am the firſt woman has appcared deſirous of good com- 
pany and agreeable converſation, I may take and keep 
the upper end of the table. And indeed I think they 
want a carver, which I can be after as ugly a manner 
as they can wiſh. I defire your thoughts of my claim 
as ſoon as you can. Add to my features the length of 
my face, wizch is full half yard; though I never 
knew the reaſon of it until you gave one for the {hort- 
neſs of yours. If I knew a name ugly cnough to belong 
to the above deſcribed face, I would feign one; but 
to my unſpeakable mi, fortune, my name ia the only 
diſagreeable prettineſs about me; ſo prixthee make 
one for me that ſigniſies ail the deforniity in the world: 
You underſtand Latin, but be ſure briug it in with my 
being in the ſincerity of my heart, „ 


= — 8 * by 7 .. 
7 our mo Fig 2 Adm ery, 
e — — Fo ; 
ard [ervant, 


Hecatiſtx. 


„ ene 15 
I Read your diſcourſe upon affectatian, and from the 


remarks made in it examined me own heart o 


ſtrictly, that I thought I lad found our it, mot freret 
avenues, with a reſolution to be aware of you tor 


the future. But alas! to my 1orrow I now eundvrſtand 
that I have ſeveral follies which J do not kube the 
root of, J am an old telloww,, and extremety moabled 


with the gout; but having always a ſtrung vanity 


2 | b 8 K ; 
towards being pleaſing in the eye, of women, | never 
have a moment's eaſe, but 1 am mounted in high- 
heeled ſhoes with a glazed wax-leather inſtep. "I's 
days after a ſevere fit I was invited to 2 friend! 
houſe in the city, where I believed I ſhould fee {.aites; 


and with my uſual complaiſance crippled myſelf to | 


wait upon them: A very ſumptuous tir. agree 
able company, and kind reception, were but # : 
importunate additions to the torment I wis in. A 


Gentleman of the familv obicrved iy Condition ; and 


1 2 5.45), 5-6. Lever 
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this way. 


ioon aſter the Queen's health, he in the preſence cf 
the whole company, with his own hands, degraded me 
into an old pair of his own ſhoes. This operation, be- 
fore fine Ladies, to me (who am by nature a coxcomb) 


was ſuffered with the ſame reluctance as they admit 
the help of men in their greateſt extremity. The re- 
turn of eaſe made me forgive the rough obligation 


laid upon me, wich at that time relieved my body 
trom a diſtemper, and will my mind for ever from a 
folly. For the charity received I return my thanks 


1 our e humble ſervant. 


2 Epping, April 18. 
JI F have your papers here the morning they come 


out, and we have been very well entertained 


« with your lait, upon the falſe ornaments of perſons 
vcno repreſent heroes in a tragedy. What made your 


ſpeculation come very ſeaſonably among us is, that ve 
have now at this place a company of ſtrollers, who 
are very far from offending in the impertinent ſplendor 
of the drama. They are ſo far from falling into theſe 
falle galantries, that the ſtage is here in its original 
ſituation of a cart. Al-xander the Great was acted b 


a fellow in a paper cravat. 'The next day, the Earl 


of Efjex ſeemed to have no diſtreſs but his poverty: 
And my Lord Foppington the ſame morning wanted any 
better means to thew himſelf a fop, than by wearing 
ſtockings of different colours. In a word, though they = 
have had a full barn for many days together, our iti- 
nerants are ſtill ſo wretchedly poor, that without you 
can prevail to ſend us the furniture you forbid at the 
play-houſe, the heroes appear only like ſturdy beggars, 
and the heroincs gipſies. We have had but one part 
which was performed and dreſſed with propriety, and 
that was Juttice C/odpate : This was ſo well done that | 
it offended Mr. Juſtice Over, who, in the midſt of our 


whole audience, was (like Quixote in the puppet-ſhow) D 


ſo highly provoked, that he told them, if they would 


move compaſſion, it ſhould be in their own perſons, 


and not in the characters of diſtreſſed Princes and 
Potentates: He told them, if they were ſo good at 
1 | | finding 


| 
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finding the way to people's hearts, they ſhould do it 


at the end of bridges or church-porches, in their 


proper vocation of beggars. This, the Juſtice ſays, 

they muſt expect, ſince they could not be contented to 

act heatuen warriors, and ſuch fellows as Al-xander, 

but muſt preſume to make a mockery of one of the 

Ac rau. | ES: 1 R 
Yeur ſerwant. 


(ede Hd creed. eng vdr DN d 
No 49 Thurſday, April 26. 


— 
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— 4 peging noſt ra Jadit. Mart. 
Men and their manners I deſcribe. 
mirthful meetings of men, or aſſemblies of the Fair 


* ſex, to delight in that fort of converſation which we 
find in coffee-houſes. Here a man, of my temper, 13 


T: 15 very natural for a man who & not tarned for 


in his element; for if he cannot talk, he can ſtill be more 
agrecable to his company, as well as pleaſcd in himſelf, 


in being only an hearer. It is a ſecret known but to 


few, yet of no ſmall uſe in the conduct of life, that 


wnen vou fall into a man's converſation, the firſt thing 
you ſhould confider is, whether he has a greater inclina- 
tion to hear you, or that you ſhould hear him. The lat- 
ter is tue more general defire, and I know very able 


flatterers that never ſpeak a word in praiſe of the per- 


ſons from whom they obtain daily favours, but ſtill prac- 
tiſe a ſkilful attention to whatever is uttered by thoſe 


with whom they converſe. We are very curious to ob- 


ſerve the behaviour of great men and their clients; but 


the fame paſſions and intereſts move men in lower 
ſpheres; and 1 (that have nothing elſe to do but make 


obſervations) ſ-e in every pariſh, ſtreet, lane, and al- 


ley of this populous city, a little potentate that has his 
court and his flatterers who lay ſnares for his affection 


and favour, by the fame arts that are practiſed upon 
men in higher ſtations. e 
. RE | 1 
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ln the place I moſt uſually frequent, men differ ra- 
ther in the time or day in which they make a figure, 
tian in eny real greatneſs above one another. I, who an 
t the coffce-houſe at fix in a morning, know that my 
end Pcav'y the haberdather has a levy of more un- 
«.:Acmbled friends and admirers, than molt of the cour- 
trier er generals of Creear-Britain, Fvery man about 


km has, pcrbaps, 2 new5-paper in his hand; but none 
can pretend to geeſs what ſtep will be taken in any one 
count of Eros, unti! Mr. Braver has thrown down his 
i, and deciares what meaiures the alles muſt enter 
% upon this new poſture of affairs. Our coffee-houſe 
15 nur cne of the inns of court, and Bruder has the 
audience ard admiration cf his nezghbours from ſix until 


within a quarter of eight, at which time he 1s interrupted 
by the itucents of the houſe; ſome of whom are ready 


dreſled for ele, at eight in a morning, with faces 


as buly as if they were retained in every cauſe there; 


aud others come in their night-gowns to ſanter away 
their time, as if they never deſigned to go thither. I do | 
not know that J meet, in any of my walks, objects 


which move both my ſpleen and laughter ſo effectually, 
as theſe young fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, Searte's, 
and all other coffee- houſes adjacent to ch 
_ early for no other purpoſe but to publiſh their lazineſs. 
One would think theſe young Virtueſe's take a gay cap 
and flippers, with a ſcarf and party-coloured gown, to 
de enizgns of dignity ; for the vain things approach 
each other with an air, which ſhews they regard one 


another for their veſtments. I have obſerved that the 


juperiority among theſe proceeds from an opinion of 
galantry and faſhion: The Gentleman in the flraw- 


berry ſaſh, who preſides ſo much over the reſt, has, it 


ſeems, ſubſcribed to every opera this laſt winter, and is 
tuppoſed to receive favours from one of the actreiles, 
When the day grows too buſy for theſe Gentlemen 


to enjoy any longer the pleaſures of their Deſbabillꝭ, with 


any manner of confidence, they give place to men who 

have buſineſs or goed ſenſe in their faces, and come 

to the coffee-houſe either to tranſact affairs or enjoy 

converſation. The perſons to whoſe behaviour and 

diſcourſe ] have moſt regard, are ſuch as are 2 
| | N | 28 theſe 


e law, who rite. 
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theſe two forts of men: Such as have not ſpirits too 


a Tire to be happy and well plcaſed in a private condt-- 
tion, nor complexions too warm to make them neglect 
the duties and relations of life. Of theſe fort of men 


conſiſt the worthier part of mankind ; of theſe are all 


good fathers, generous brothers, ſincere friends, aud 
faithful ſubjecte. Their entertainment are derived rather 


from reaſon than imagination: Which is the cauſe that 


tavre is no impatience or inſtability in their ſpeech or 
action. You ic- in their countenances they are at home, 
and in quiet poſſeſnon of the preſent inſtant, #5 it paites 


— 
. 


witnzout deliting to quicken it by pratifying any parton, 
oc proſecuting any new deſign. Theſe are the men 
toriped for ſociety, and thoſe little communities wiaick 
we expreſs by the word meinhoourboods. 

Ihe eoffce-honie is the place of renoc-vous to all 
Rut live ncar it, who are thus turned t5 reliſh calm and 
ordinary life. Eubulus prenides over the middle hours 


of the Gay, when this aſembly of men meet together. 
He enjoys a great fortune handſomely, without launcking 
into expence ; and exerts many noble and uſeful quali- 


ties, without appearing in any public employment. His 
uiſdom and knowledge ere ſerviceable to all that think 
fit to make ule of them; and he does the office of u 
council, a judge, an executor, and a friend to all his 
acquaintance, not only without the profits which attend 

ſuch offices, bat alſo without the deference and homage 
which arc viually paid ro them. The giving of thanks 
is diſpleaſing to him. The greate!! gratitude you can. 


ſhew him, is to let him ſee you are the better man for 


his ſervices; and that you are as ready to oblige others, 

— .  SLR 
In the private exigencies of his friends he lends, at 

legal value, conſiderable ſums, which he might highly 


increaſe by rolling in the public ſtocks. He docs not 


conſider in whoſe hands his money will improve molt, 


but where it will do moſt good. 


Eubul1s has fo great an authority in his little diurnal 
audience, that when he ſhakes his head at any piece of 
public news, they all of them appear dejected; aud on 
the contrary, go home to their dianers with a good 
fle mach and chearful aſpe&, when Eabulus ſeems to int i- 
e 14 male 
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mate that things go well. Nay, their veneration towards 
him is fo great, that when they are in other company 
they ſpeak and act after him; are wiſe in his ſentences, 
and are no ſooner ſat down at their own tables, but 


they hope or fear, rejoice or deſpond, as they ſaw him 
do at the coffee-houſe. In a word, every man is 


Eubulus as ſoon as his back is turned, 
Having here given an account of the ſeveral reigns 
that ſucceed each other from day- break until dinner- 


time, 1 ſhall mention the monarchs of the afternoon on 
another occaſion, and ſhut up the whole ſeries of them 
_ vyith the hiſtory of Tom the tyrant ; who, as firſt miniſter 

of the coffee-houſe, takes the government upon him 
between the hours of eleven and twelve at night, and 
gives his orders in the moſt arbitrary manner to the 
 tervants below him, as to the diſpoſition of liquors, 


coal and cinders. R 


N. 58 Friday, April 27. 5 


=” Nunquam aliud natura, aliad ſapientia dixit. 5 


Good ſenſe and nature always ſpeak the ſame. 


Wa the four Indian Kings were in this 


country about a twelvemonth ago, I often 


mixed with the rabble, and followed them a 


whole day together, being wonderfully ſtruck with the 
ſight of every thing that is new or uncommen. I have, 

. ſince their departure, employed a friend to make many 

inquiries of their landlord the upholſterer, relating to 

their manners and converſation, as alſo concerning the 
remarks which they made in this country: For, next 

to the forming a right notion of ſuch ſtrangers, I ſhould 

be deſirous of learning what ideas they have conceived 


_ of us. 


| The upholſterer finding my friend very inquiſitive 
about theſe his lodgers, brought him ſome tune ſince a 


little 
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little bundle of papers, which he aſſured him were writ- 


ten by King Sa Ga Yan Yun Raſh Tor, and as he ſup- 
| Poles, left b 
now tranſlated, and contain abundance of very odd ob- 
ſervations, which I find this little fraternity of Kings 


ehind by ſome miſtaxe. Theſe papers are 


made during their ſtay in the iſle of Great-Britain. I 


ſhall preſent my reader with a ſhort ſpecimen of them 
in this paper, and may perhaps communicate more to 


him hereafter. In the article of London are the following 
words, which without doubt are meant of the church 
of St. Paul. on FO, | 
On the moſt riſing part of the town there ſtands a 


* huge houſe, big enough to contain the whole nation 


of which I am King. Our good brother E Toxv O Koam, 
King of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
hands of that great God to whom it is conſecrated. 


that it was created with the earth, and produced on 


the ſame day with the ſun and moon. But for my own 


part, by the belt information that I could get of this 
matter, I am apt to think that this prodigious pile was 
taſhioned into the ſhape it now bears by ſeveral tools 
and inſtruments of which they have a wonderful va- 
riety in this country. It was probably at firit an huge 
miſ-ſhapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, 
which the natives of the country (after having cut it 
into a kind of regular figure) bored and hollowed with 
incredible pains and induſtry, until they had wrought 
in it all thoſe beautiful vaults and caverns into which 
it is divided at this day. As ſoon as this rock was 
thus curiouſly ſcooped to thcir liking, a prodigious 
number of hands muſt have been employed in chip- 
ping the outiide of it, which is now as ſmooth as the 
ſurface of a pebble; and is in ſeveral places hev/n 
out into pillars that ſtand like the trunks of ſo many _ 
trees bound about the top with garlands of leaves. 
It is probable that when this great work was begun, 
which mult have been many hundred years ago, there 
was ſome religion among this people ; for they give 
it the name of a temple, and have a tradition that 
it was deſigned for men to pay their devotions in. And 
indeed there are ſeveral reaſons which make us think 

| Ss . « that 
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chat the natives of this country had formerly among 
them ſome fort of worſhip ; for they ſet apart every 


ſeventh day as facred : But upon my going into one 


of theſe holy houſes on that day „I could not obſerve 
any circumſtance of devotion in their behaviour: 
There was indeed a man in black who was mounted 


above the reſt, and ſeemed to utter ſomething with a 


great deal of vehemence ; but as for thoſe anderneath 


him, inſtead of paying their worſhip to the deity of 


the place, they were moſt of them bowing and curtſy- 
ing to one another, and a conſiderable number of 
them faſt aſleep. 


he Queen of the country appointed two men to 


attend us, that had enough of our language to make | 
themſelves underſtood in ſome few particulars. But we 


ſoon perceived theſe two were great enemies to one 


another, and did not always agree in the ſame ſtory. 
We could make a ſhift to gather out of one of them, 
that this iſland was very much infeſted with a mon- 
ſtrous kind of animals, in the ſhape of men, called 


I bigs; and he often told us, that he hoped we ſhould 


meet with none of them in our way, for that if we 
did, they would be apt to knock us down for being 
K. ngs. 5 
Our other interpreter uſed to talk k very muck of 's 
kind of animal called a Tery, that was as great a mon- 
iter as the # "Gigs and would treat us as ill for being 
foreigners. ITheie two creatures, it ſcems, are born 


with a ſecret antpathy to one another, and engage 


when they meet as naturally as the elephant and the 
R hincceros. But «as we fav none of either of theſe ſpe- 
cies, we are apt to think that our guides deccived us 
with miſrepreſentations and fictions, and amuſed us 
with an account of ſuch monſters as are not really in 


their country. 


« Theſe particulars we made a ſhift to pick out from 
the diſcourſe of our interpreters ; which we put to- 
gether as well as we could, being able to underſtand but 


nere and there a word of what they ſaid, and after- 
wards making up the meaning of it among ourſelves. 


The men of the country are very cunning and inge- 
niois in ha nc icraſt works, but withal 10 very ule, 


« that 
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that we often ſaw young luſty raw-boned fellows car- 
ried up and down the ſtreets in little covered rooms 
by a couple of porters, who are hired for that ſervice: 
Their dreſs is likewiſe very barbarous, for they almoſt 
ſtrangle themſelves about the neck, and bind their 
bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think 
are the occaſion of ſeveral diſtempers among them, 
which our country is intirely free from. Inſtead of 


thoſe beautiful feathers with which we adorn our 


heads, they often buy up a monſtrous buſh of hair, 
which covers their heads, and falls down in a large 
ficece below the middle of their backs ; with which 
they walk up and down the ſtreets, and are as proud. 
of it as if it was of their own growth. . 
We were invited to one of their public diver- 
ſions, where we hoped to have ſeen the great men 
of their country running down a ſtag or pitching a 
bar, that we might have diſcovered 1 were the per- 
ſons of the greateit abilities among them; but inſtead 
of that they conveyed us into a huge room lighted up 


with abundance of candles, where this lazy people 


ſat (hill above three hours to ſee ſeveral feats of in- 


genuity performed by others, who it ſeems were paid- 
lor it. - RT ON WT: 


As for the women of the country, not being able 


to talk with them, we could only make our remarks. 


upon chem at a diſtance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length; but as the men make 
a great ſhow with heads of hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they ſay have very fine heads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from being 
ſeen. The women look like angels, and would be 


more beautiful than the ſun, were it not for little black 


{pots that are apt to break out in their faces, and ſome- 
times riſe in very odd figures. I have obſerved that 
thoſe little blemiſhes wear off very ſoon; but when: 
they diſappear in one part of the face, they are very 
apt to break out in another, inſomuch that I have ſeen 


_ © a ſpot upon the forehead in the afternoon, which was 


upon the chin in the morning. 


breeches and petticoats, with many other curious obſer- 


'The author then proceeds to ſhev the abſurdity of 


vation 
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vations, which I ſhall reſerve for another occaſion. I 


cannot however conclude this paper without taking no- 


tice, That amidſt theſe wild remarks there now and 


then appears ſomething very reaſonable. I cannot like- | 


wiſe forbear obſerving, that we are all guilty in ſome 
meaſure of the ſame narrow way of thinking, which we 


meet with in this abſtract of the Indian journal, when 


we fancy the cuſtoms, dreſſes, and manners of other 


countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not 
| 1 


reſemble thoſe of our own. C 


S e e 


N*gr Saturday, April 28. 
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Tor guet ab offe ents jan nunc ſermonibus aurem. | 


e 1 Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. ver. 127. = 
He from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth. 3 | * 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


M 


der me as conſpicuous as any young woman 
in town. It is in my power to enjoy it in all 


contracted a great averſion to the forward air and 
faſhion which is practiſed in all publick places and 


manners of our plays. I was laſt night at the Funeral, 
where a confident lover in the play, ſpeaking of his 
_ miſtreſs, cries out — Oh that Harriot! 70 fold theſe 
arms about the waſte of that beauteous, ſtruggling, and 


dience. I expect your opinion of this ſentence, and 


GK GUO GG G OG O G O D = eco 0 


© the conduct of the ſtage at preſent with relation to 
_* chaltity and modeſtly, e 
3233 ͥͤĩ ͤ + 3} = © 9 85 a 
Tour conſtant reader and well-wwiſher, 
The 


Y fortune, quality, and perſon are ſuch as ren- | 
its vanities, but I have, from a very careful education, 
aſſemblies. I attribute this very much to the ſtile and 


at laſt yielding fair! Such an image as this ought, by F 
no means, to be preſented to a chaſte and regular au- 


recommend to your conſideration, as a SPECTATOR, 


er. 


he 
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The complaint of this young Lady is fo juſt, that 
the offence is great enough to have diſpleaſed perſons 
who cannot pretend to that delicacy and modeſty, of 
which ſhe is miſtreſs. But there is a great deal to be 


ſaid in behalf of an author: If the audience would 
but conſider the difficulty of keeping up a ſprightly 


dialogue for five acts together, they would allow. a 


writer, when he wants wit, and cannot pleaſe any 
_ otherwiſe, to help it out with a little ſmuttineſs. I will 


anſwer for the poets, that no one ever writ bawdry for 
any other reaſon but dearth of invention. When the 
author cannot ſtrike out of himſelf any more of that 
which he has ſuperior to thoſe who make up the bulk 


of his audience, his natural recourſe is to that which 
he has in common with them; and a deſcription which 
gratifies a ſenſual appetite will pleaſe, when the author 


as nothing about him to delight a refined imagination. 


It is to ſuch a poverty, we muſt impute this and all 


other ſentences in plays, which are of this kind, and 


which are commonly termed luſcious expreſfions. 


This expedient, to ſupply the deficiencies of wit, 


has been uſed more or 12. by moſt of the authors who 


have ſucceeded on the ſtage; though I know but one who 
has profeſſedly writ a play upon the baſis of the deſire 
of multiplying our ſpecies, and that is the polite Sir 
George Etherege ; if I underitand what the Lady would 


be at, in the play called She would if foe could. Other 


poets have, here and there, given an intimation that 
there is this deſign, under all the diſguiſes and af- 


fections which a Lady may put on; but no author, 
except this, has made ſure work of it, and put the 


imaginations of the audience upon this one purpoſe, 


from the beginning to the end of the comedy. It has 
always fared accordingly ; for whether it be, that all 


who go to this piece would if they could, or that the 
Innocents go to it, to gueſs only what be would if he 


could, the play has always been well received. 


It lifts an heavy empty ſentence, when there is ad- | 


| dedto it a laſcivious geſture of body; and when it is too 
| low to be raiſed even by that, a flat meaning is enlivened 


by making it a double one. Writers, who want Genius, 


never fail of keeping this ſecret in relerve, ts create a 


laugh, 
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laugh, or raiſe a clap. I, who know nothing of women 
but from ſeeing "BE can give great gueſſes at the 
whole ſtructure of the Fair ſex, by being innocently 
placed in the pit, and inſulted by the petticoats of their 
dancers; the advantag 
great help to a dull play. When a poet flags in writing 
Juſciouſly, a pretty girl can move laſciviouily, and have 
the ſame good conſequence for the author. Dull poets 


in this cate uſe their audiences, as dull paraſites do their 


patrons ; when they cannot longer divert them with their 
wit or humour, they bait their ears with ſomething 
which is agrecable to their temper, though below their 
underſtanding. A4pzcius cannot reſiſt being pleaſed, if 


you give him an account of a delicious meal; or C/o-. | 


dius, if you deſcribe a wanton beauty: Though at the 


ſame time, if you do net awake thoſe inclinations in 


them, no men are better judges of what is juſt and de- 
Heate in converſation. But as I have before obſerve, 
it is eaſter to talk to the man, than to the man of ſcenic. 

It is remarkable, that the writers of leatt learning are 
beſt ſkilled in the luſcious way. The poeteſſes of the 
age have done wonders in this kind; and we are obliged 
to the Lady who writ I rahiam, for introducing a prepa- 
ratory ſcene to the very action, „hen the Emperor 
throus his handkerchief as a ſ.gnal for his miſtreſs to 
fol low him into the moit retired part of the teragho. It 
muſt be confeſſed his 7 are Majeſty went off with a 
| good air, but, methought, we made but 2 'tad figure 


who waited without. hie ingenious ger tlewoman, in- 


this piece of bawdry, renned upon an author of the ſame 
ſex, who, in the Reger, makes a country ſquare firip to 
his Holland drawers. For Blunt is diſappointed, and the 
Emperor is underſtood to go on to the utmoſt, The 
pleaſantry of . almoit naked has been ſince 
practiſed (where indee: 

ceſsfully at Bartholomeno Fair. a 
It is not here to be omitted, that in one of the above- 
mentioned female compoſitions, the Rewer is very fre- 


quently ſent on the ſame errand; as { take it, above 


once every act. This is not wholly unnatural ; for, they 
ſay, the men-authors draw thinſclves in their chick 
characters, and the women-writers may be atlowed the 
3 | | Eo {ime 


ges of whoſe pretty perſons are a 
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characters. 


| * 
ſame liberty. Thus, as the male wit gives his hero a 


good fortune, the female gives her heroine a good 


galant, at the end of the play. But, indeed, there is 


hardly a play one can go to, but the Hero or ſine Gentle - 


man of it ſtruts off upon the ſame account, and leaves us 
to conſider what good office he has put us to, or to em- 
ploy ourſelves as we 1 To be plain, a man who 
frequents plays would have a very reſpectful notion of 


| himſelf, were he to recollect how often he has been uſed 


as a pimp to raviſhing tyrants, or ſucceſsful rakes. 
When the actors make their exit on this good occaſion, 


the Ladies are ſure to have an examining glance from 
the pit, to ſee how they reliſi what paſſes; and a few 
lewd fools are vere ready to employ their talents upon 


the compoſure or freedom of their looks. Such ipci- 
dents as theſe make ſome Ladies wholly abſent tem- 
ſelves from the play-houſe; and others never miſs the 


firſt day of a play, leit it ſhould prove too luſcious to 
admit their going with any countenance to it on the 
ſecond. "= eo 


If men of wit, who think fit to write for the ſtage, 


inſtead of this pitiful way of giving delight, would turn 


their thoughts upon railing it from good natural im- 
pulſes as are in the audience, bat are choked up hy vice 
and luxury, they would not only pleaſe, but befriend us 


at the fame time. If a man had a mind to be new in his 
way of writing, might not he who is now repreſented as 
a tine Gentleman, though ke betrays tne honour and bed 
of his neighbour and friend, and lies with half the wo- 


men in the play, and 1s at lat rewarded with her of the 


| beſt character in it.; I ſay, upon IVing the comedy 
another caſt, might not ſuch a one divert the audience 
quite as well, if at the cataſtrophe he were found out 
lor a traitor, and met witf conten:pt accordingly ? 


There is ſeldom a perſon devoted to above one darling 


vice at a time, ſo that there is room enough to catch at 


mens hearts to their good and advantage, if the poets 
will attempt it with the honeſty Which becomes their 


There is no man who loves his bottle or his miſ- 


treſs, in a manner ſo very abandoned, as not to be capa- 


ble of reliſhing an agrecablc character, that is no way a 
e wy | . fare 
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Mave to either of thoſe purſuits. A man that is tempe- | 
rate, generous, valiant, chaſte, faithful and honeſt, 


may, at the ſame time, have wit, humour, mirth, 
5 r and galantry. While he exerts theſe 


latter qualities, twenty occaſions might be invented to 


ſhew he is maſter of the other noble virtues. Such cha- 
racters would ſmite and reprove the heart of a man of 
ſenſe, when he is given up to his pleaſures. He would 
ſee he has been miſtaken all this while, and be convinced 
that a found conſtitution and an innocent mind are the 
true ingredients for becoming and enjoying liſe. All 


men of true taſte would call a man of wit, who ſhouts | 


turn his ambition this way, a friend and benefaQor to 


his country; but I am at a loſs what name they would 4 


give him, who makes uſe of his capacity for contrary 
purpoſes. N 905 R 


| HELEENEXEXERE 
N* 52 Monday, April zo. 


Omnes ut tecum meritis pre talibus anno 


Exigat, & pulchra faciat te prele parentem. 


Ving. En. 1. ver. 78. 


To crown thy worth, ſhe ſhall be ever thine, 
And make thee father of a beauteous line, 


will always have the laſt word. I did not thin 
| > my laſt letter to the deformed fraternity would 

have occaſioned any anſwer, cipectally ſince I had pro- 
miſed them ſo ſudden a viſit: But as they think they 


cannot ſhew too great a venceration for my perſon, they = f 


have already ſent me up an anſwer. As to the prot al 
of a marriage between myſelf and the matc!:lefts Heca- 
| fifa, I have but one objection to it; Which is, That all 


| the ſociety will expect to be acquainted with her; and 4: 


who can be ſure of keeping a woman's heart long, 
where ſhe may have fo much choice? 1 am the more 

| alarmed at this, becauſe the Lady ſeems particularly 
ſmitten with men of their make. . f 


A N ingenious correſpondent, like a ſprightly wife, 
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I believe I ſhall fet my heart upon her; and think 


never the worſe of my miſtreſs for an Epigram a ſmart 
| fellow writ, as he thought, againſt her; it does but the 


more recommend her to me. At the ſame time I cannot 


|| but diſcover that his malice is ſtoPn from Martial. 


| Tata places, audita places, fi non videare 
Tota places, neutro, ff videare, places. 

Whilſt in the dark on thy ſoft hand I hung, 

And heard the tempting Siren in thy tongue, | 
What flames, what darts, what anguiſh I endur'd ! 
But when the candle enter'd I was cur'd. 


c * UR letter to us we have received, as a ſignal 


mark of your favour and brotherly affection. 
We ſhall be heartily glad to ſee your ſhort face in Ox- 
ford e And fince the wiſdom of our legiſlature has been 
© immortalized in your ſpeculations, and our * 
deformities in ſome ſort by you recorded to all poſte- 
rity ; we hold ourſelves in gratitude bound to receive, 
with the higheſt reſpect, all ſuch perſons as for their 


time, to recommend unto the board. As for the pictiſn 
damſel, we have an eaſy chair prepared at the upper 
end of the table; which we doubt not but ihe will 

grace with a very hidcous aſpect, and much better be- 
come the ſeat in the native and unaffeted uncomeh- 
neſs of her perſon, than with all the ſuperficial airs 
of the pencil, which (as you have very ingeniouſly ob- 
ſerved) vaniſh with a breath, and the moſt innocent 
adorer may deface the ſhrine with a ſalutation, and, 
in the literal ſenſe of our poets, ſnatch and imprint his 
balmy kiſſes, and devour her melting lips: In ſhort, 
the only faces of the piQtiſh kind that will endure the 

weather, muſt be of Dr. Carbuncle's die; though his, in 
truth, has coſt him a world the painting ; but then he 
boaſts with Zeuxes, In æternitatem pingo; and oft 


Iocoſely tells the fair ones, would _oy acquire colours 
0 


that would ſtand kiſſing, they muſt no longer paint, but 


_ © drink for a complexion: A maxim that in this our age 


has been purſued with no ill ſucceſs; and has been as 


© admirable in its effects, as the famous coſmetick men- 


+ tioned 


extraordinary merit you ſhall think fit, from time to 


C 
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* tioned in the Po- mau, and invented by the renowned | „ 
* Britihh Hippocrates of the p:ſtle and mortar; making ! 
the party, after a due courle, roſy, hale, and airy ; and 
* the beſt and moſt approved receipt now extant for the 
c 


fever of the ſpirits. But to return to our female can- 

didate, who, I undcritand, is returned to herſelf, and 
weill no longer hang out falſe colours; as the is the firſt | 
of her ſex that has done us ſo great an honour, ſhe will | 


certainly, in a very thort time, both in proſe and verſe, . 
be a Lady of the moſt celebrated deformity now liv- | c 
ing; and meet with admirers here as frightful as her- | PP 


ſelf. But being a long-headed gentlewoman, I am apt 
to imagine ſhe has ſome further deſign than you have 
yet penetrated ; and perhaps has more mind to the | 

SPECTATOR than any of his fraternity, as the | , Y 
perſon of all the world the could like for a paramour: | _ t 


And if ſo, really I cannot but applaud her choice; * 
and ſhould be glad if it might he in my power, to effect | _ i 
an amicable accommodation betwixt two faces of ſuch | _ b 
different extremes, as the only poſfible expedient, | _ 4 
to mend the breed, and rectify the phyſiognomy of | © 
the family on both ſides. And again, as ſhe is a Lady | © 
of a very fluent elocution, you need not fear that your | © 
firſt child will be born dumb, which otherwiſe yow | © 
might have ſome reaſon to be apprehenſive of. To | _ 1 
be plain with you, I can ſee nothing ſhocking in itz | _ * 
for though ſhe has not a face like a Fobn-Apple, yet as | _ i 
late friend of mine, who at ſixty-five ventured on | 
laſs of fifteen, very frequently, in the remaining five | * 


years of his life, gave me to underftand, That, as | 
old as he then ſeemed, when they were firſt married | 
he and his ſpouſe could make but fourſcore; ſo max | 
Madam Hecatiſſa very juſtly alledge hereafter, That, as | 
long-viſaged as ſhe may then be thought, upon their Z 2 
wedding-day Mr. SpECTaToR and ſhe had but half | 4 
an ell of face betwixt them: And this my very wor- | , 
_ * thy predeceſſor, Mr. Serjeant Chin, always maintained | , } 

to be no more than the true oval proportion between | , 
man and wife. But as this may be a new thing to | 
you, who have hitherto had no expectations from wo- 
men, I ſhall allow you what time you think fit to con- 
« fider on it; not without ſome hope of ſceing at lat | 
. > © your K 
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4; your thoughts hereupon ſabjoined to mine, and which 
is an honour much deſired by, 


. T1 R, Your afhared fr iend, 
and moſt humble 2 


Hugh Gobling, Præſes. 


The following d his not much in :t, but as it 


| i written in my own praiſe 1 cannot from my heart 
| ſuppreſs it. 


. 


380 TY in your S ESTA TOR of 5 1 
Tucſday, Mr. Hobbe's hypotheſis for ſolving 


| © that very odd phanomenon of laughter. You have 
made the hypotheſis valuable by efpouſing it your- 
| * felf; for had it continued Mr. Hobbs's, no body would 

5 have :ainded it. Now here this perplexed cafe ariſes. 


A certain company laughed very heartily upon the 
reading of that very paper of yours: And the truth 


bon it is, he muſt be a man of more than ordinary 
_ © conſtancy that could ſtand it out againſt fo much 
© comedy, and not do as we did. Now there are few 

© men in the world fo far loſt to all good ſenſe, as to 
look upon you to be a man in a ſtate of folly z»fericr 


| * ro himſelf. Pray then how do you _ your hy * 


* theſis of laughter? 


| Thurſday, the 26th of Tur mf _— 


the month 6d fools. Sf . 9 R. 
$18, 


collect yourſelf ; and you will find, that when you 


1 anſwer to your letter, 1 muſt defire you to re- 
c 


did me the honour to be fo merry over my papers 


vou laughed at the idiot, the German courtier, the 
* gaper, the merry- andrew, the haberdaſher, the ., 


7 our humble Greens; „ 
The SPECTATOR, 


| Tueſday, 
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--Aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus. 


_ Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 359. 


 Hemer himſelf hath been obſerv'd to nod. 
Roscommor, 


MY correſpondents grow io numerous, that I cannot: 0 
avoid frequently inſerting their applications to me. 


Mr. SpECTAToOR, 


not unſucceſsful. The triumph of Daphne over her 


to the finiſhing of theſe lovely pieces of human na- 
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pher, as little as he had of galantry, appears to have 


« ſays he, arrive at à certain age, they hear themſelves cal- 


Led Miſtreſles, and are made to believe that their only bu- 

© fineſs is to pleaſe the men; they immediately begin to dreſs, | 

© and place all their hopes in the adorning of their perſons ;it | 
is therefore, continues he, worth the while to endeavor 

65 all means to make them ſenfible, that the hanour paid | 
© to them is only upon account of their conducting themſeluen 


« with virtue, modeſty, and diſcretion. 


Am glad I can inform you, that your endeavours to 
I adorn that ſex, which is the faireſt part of the vi» | 

ſible creation, are well received, and like to prove 
ſiſter Letitia has been the ſubject of converſation at 

ſeveral tea-tables where I have been preſent; andi 
have obſerved the fair circle not a little pleaſed to find 
you conſidering them as reaſonable creatures, and en- 
deavouring to baniſh that Mahometan cuſtom, which | 
had too much prevailed even in this iſtand, of treating | 
women as if they had no ſouls. I muſt do them the | 
juſtice to ſay, that there ſeems to be nothing wanting | 


ture, befides the turning and applying their ambition | 
properly, and the keeping them up to a ſenſe of what 
is their true merit. Epictetus, that plain honeſt philoſo- 


underſtood them, as well as the polite St. Euremom, 5 
and has hit this point very luckily. I Ben young avoner, 
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Now to purſue the matter yet further, and to ren- 


ier your cares for the improvement of the fair ones 


* more affectual, I would propoſe a new method, like 
* thoſe applications which are ſaid to convey their vir- 
tue by ſympathy ; and that is, that in order to embel- 
© liſh the miſtreſs, you ſhould give a new education to 


the lover, and teach the men not to be any longer 


4 dazzled by falſe charms and unreal beauty. I cannot 


but think that if our ſex knew always how to place their 


© eſteem juſtly, the other would not be ſo often wanting 
to themſelves in deſerving it. For as the being ena- 


| © moured with a woman of ſenſe and virtue is an im- 
© provement to a man's underſtanding and morals, and 


© the paſſion is ennobled by the object which inſpires it, 


| © ſo on the other ſide, the appearing amiable to a man of 
© a wiſe and elegant mind, carries in itſelf no ſmall 
| © degree of merit and accompliſhment. I conclude 


© therefore that one way to make the women yet more 


| © agreeable is, to make the men more virtuous. | 


— JM SST 
Jour miſt humble ſervant, 
On ff.... 
FE 5 85 April 26. 
© Y7FOurs of Saturday laſt T read, not without ſome 
* _ reſentment ; but I will ſuppoſe when you ſay you 


expect an inundation of ribbons and brocades, and to 


| ſee many new vanities which the women will fall into 


© upon a peace with France, that you intend only the 
* unthinking part of our ſex; and what methods can 


| © reduce them to reaſon is hard to imagine. 


But, Sir, there are others yet, that your inſtructi- 
© ons might be of great ufe to, who, after their beſt en- 
© deavours, are ſometimes at a loſs to acquit themſelves 

_ © to a cenſorious world: I am far from thinking you 


can altogether diſapprove of converſation between La- 


dies an Gentlemen, regulated by the rules of ho- 


n ur and prudence ; and have thought it an obſerva- 
(c tan not ill made, that where:that was wholly denied, 


© the women loſt their wit, and the men their good- 
manners. It is ſure, from thoſe improper liberties you 
* mentioned, that a fort of undiltinguitking people ſhall 
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© baniſh from their drawing-rooms the beft-bred men 
in the world, and condemn thoſe that do not. Your 


« ſtating this point might, I think, be of good uſe, a, 


+ well as much oblige, ES 
Fs 4 1 R, Tour admirer, and 
mot humble ſervant, 


15 ANNA BELLA, 


thaje ſhe calls the beft-bred men in the world, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, „„ | . 
I Am a Gentleman who for many years laſt paſt have 
12 well known to be truly ſplenetic, and that 


licacy, by reading the beſt authors, and keeping the 


propriety of language, or ruſticity of behaviour. Now, 
Sir, I have ever looked upon this as a wiſe diſtemper; 


plaining of the ipleen. Nay, I ſaw, the other day, two 


and pipes, and only by guzling liquor to each other's 
health, and wafting ſi oke in each other's face, pretend 
to throw off the ſpleen. I appeal to you wherher theſe 
diſhonours are to be done to the diſtemper of the great 
and the polite. I beſeech you, Sir, to inform theſc fel- 
lows that they have not the ſpleen, becauſe they cannot 


GS SG SS 


I aſſure you, for my part, I will wholly quit the diſeaſe, 
and for the tuture be merry with the vulgar. . 

I am, Sir, Tour humble ſer vaut. 
THIS is to let vou underſtand, that T am a re- 
formed ſtarer, and concetved a deteſtation for 


G M W a 


olf us men at divine ſervice, I hope vou will not be ſo 
| = apparently 


my ſpleen ariſes from having contracted ſo great a de. 
moſt refined company, that I cannot bear the leaſt in- 5 
but by late cbſervations find that every heavy wretch, 
who has nothing to ſay, excuſes his dulneſs by com- 


tellows in a tavern kitchen ſet up for it, call for a pint 


talk without the help of a glaſs at their mouths, or con- 
vey their meaning to each other without the interpoſi- | 
tion of clouds. It you will not do this with all ſpeed, 


1 . r . e ... ERS 


that practice from hat you have writ upon the ſubject. 
But as you have been very ſevere upon the behaviour 


. 
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| < apparently partial to the women, as to let them 


nen < wholly unobſerved. It they do every thing that is poſ- 
m_— ble to attract our eyes, are we more culpable than they, 


for looking at them? I happened laſt Sunday to be ſhut 
into a pew, which was full of young Ladies in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. When the ſervice began, 
I had not room to kneel at the confeſſion, but as 1 
ſtood kept my eyes from wandring as well as I was 
able, until one of the young Ladies, who is a peeper, 
reſolved to bring down my looks, and fix my devo- 
tion on herſelf. You are to know, Sir, that a peeper 
works with her hands, eyes, and fan; one of which 
is continually in motion, while ſhe thinks ſhe is not 


c 
= 
4 
x 
o 
= 
« 
ave | : Were 
that actually the admiration of ſome ogler or ſtarer in the 
dn. < congegration. As I ſtood utterly at a loſs how to be- 
the have myſelf, ſurrounded as I was, this peeper fo 
im. | p placed herſeif as to be kneeling juſt before me. She 
_ diſplayed the moſt beautiful botom imaginable, which 
per; © heaved and fell with ſome fervour, while a delicate 
tch, well - ſhaped arm held a fan over her face. It was not 
om - in nature to command ones eyes from this object. 
* ] could not avoid taking notice alto of her fan, wnich 
pint © had on it various figures, very improper to behold 
ier“ on that occaſion. There lay in the body of the piece 
tend * a Jeuus, under a purple canopy furled with curious 
* wreaths of drapery, halt naked, attended with a 
Treat | train of Cupias, who were buſied in fanning her as 
fel. * the ſlept. Behind her was drawn a ſatyr peeping over 
nnot * the ſilken fence, and threatening to break through it. 
con- * I frequently offered to turn my tight another way, 
oſi- but was ſtill detained by the faſcination of the peeper's 
ced, © eyes, who had long practiſed a ſkill in them, to recal 
eaſe, | ; tne parting glances of her beholders. You ſee my 
c 


complaint, and hope you will take theſe miſchievous 

aut, \ © people, the peepers, into your conſideration : I doubt 
- nat but you will think a peeper as much more perni- 

© cious than a ſtarer, as an ambuicade is more to be 


1 4 feared than an open aſſault. 55 

1 for | | de 4 any Sir, Jvur maj ole. leut fervant. 
1 3 hs” . . 
2 jour | This peeper uſing both fan and ey:; to be cou ered 47 


à pitt, and proceed according'y. 1 
5 e | Ain 
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| King Latinus to the SpeQator, Greeting. | 

2 ® Hough ſome may think we deſcend from our im- 
< perial dignity, in holding correſpondence with 
a private liiterato; yet as we have great reſpect to all 


good intentions for our ſervice, we do not eſteem it 


© beneath us to return you our royal thanks for what 


ou publiſhed in our behalf, while under confinement, 
in the inchanted caſtle of the Sawey, and for your 
mention of a ſubſidy for a prince in misfortune. This 


your timely zeal has inclined the hearts of divers to 
be aiding unto us, if we could propoſe the means. 
We have taken their good-will into conſideration, and 
have contrived a method which will be eaſy to thoſe 
who ſhall give the aid, and not unacceptable to us who 


Haberdafhers-Hall for Mednęſaay the ſecond of Mar, 
and we will honour the ſaid entertainment with our 
own preſence, where each perſon ſhall be aſſeſſed but 
at two ſhillings and ſixpence. What we expect from 


you is, that you publiſh theſe our royal intentions, | 


with injunction that they he read at all tca-tables 
within the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; and fo we 
© bid you heartily farewel. RE. 
. e Laatinus, Xing of the Volſcians. 
Gizen at cur Court in Vinegar-Yard, Story the third 
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Ftrenua nos excrcet inertia. 


Hor. | Ep. 11.1. I. VET. 28, 3 


Laborious idleneſs our pow'rs employs. 


received from the learned univerſity of Cambridge, 

I could not but do myſelf the honour of publith- 
ing it. It gives an account of a ne ſect of r 
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which has aroſe in that famous reſidence of learning; 


and is, perhaps, the only ſeét this age is likely to 


produce. 


* 


< 


Mr. SPRCTATOR 
Elieving you to be an univerſal encourager of 
liberal arts and ſciences, and glad of any infor- 
mation from the learned world, I thought an 28 
count of a ſect of philoſophers very flequent 5 
us, but not taken notice of, as far as I can remon i, 
by any writers either ancient or modern, wo... gat 


be unacceptable to you. The philoſophers of *{112 (© 


are in the language of our univerſity called L 2+ 


I am of opinion, that, as in many other things, 1 
wiſe in this, the ancients have been defective; wiz. in 


. is 4 


mentioning no philoſophers of this ſort. Some indeed 
will affirm that they are a kind of peripateticks, be- 


cauſe we ſee them continually walking about. But I 


would have theſe Gentlemen conſider, that though the 
wrote 
much alſo; witneſs, to the ſorrow of this ſect, Ariſtotle 

and others: Whereas it is notorious that moſt of our 
profeſſors never lay out a farthing either in pen, ink, 
or paper. Ochers are for deriving them from Diogenes, 


ancient peripateticks walked much, yet they 


becauſe ſeveral of the leading men of the ſect have a 
great deal of the cynical humour in them, and delight 


much in ſun-ſpine. But then again, Diogenes vas con- 


tent t) have his conſtant habitation in a narrow tub, 
511 our philoſophers are fo far from being of his 


opinion, that it i death to them to be confined within 
tlie limits of a good handſome convenient chamber 
but for half an hour. Others there are, who ſrom th: 


clearneſs of their heads deduce the pedigree of Loaun- 
gers from that great man (I think it was cither Pao 
or S$:crares) who after all his ſtudy and learning pro- 


fefſed, That all he then knew was, that he knew ro- 


thing. You eaſily ſee this is but a ſhallow argument, 


and may be ſoon confuted. 


II have with great pains and induſtry made my ob- 
* ſervations from time to time, upon theſe ſages; 


having now all materials ready, ata compiling a trea- 
tie wherein ] ſhall ſet forth the riie and progreſs of 
SE”, 


You; 1. © this 


Cambridge, April 26. 


and 
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this famous ſe, together with their maxims, auſte- 


rities, manner of living, c. Having prevailed with 
a friend who deſigns ſhortly to publiſh a new edition 


of Diogenes Laertius, to add this treatiſe of mine by 


way of ſupplement; I ſhall now, to let the world 
ſee what may be expected from me (firſt begging Mr. 
SPECTATOR's leave that the world may {ee it) 


briefly touch upon ſome of my chief obſervations, and 
then ſubſcribe myſelf your humble ſervant. In the firlt 


place I ſhall give you two or three of their maxims : 


The fundamental one, upon which their whole ſyſtem 
is built, is this, viz. That Time being an implacable 


enemy to and a deſtroyer of all things, ought to be 
paid in his own coin, and be deſtroyed and murdered 
without mercy, by all the ways that can be invented. 


Another favourite ſaying of theirs is, That buſineſs 

was deſigned _ for knaves, and ſtudy for þlock- 
eems to be a ludicrous one, but has 

a great effect upon their lives; and is this, That the 

devil is at home. Now for their manner of living: | 

And here I have a large field to expatiate in; but I | 

ſhall reſerve particulars for my intended diſcourſe, and 


heads. A third 


now only mention one or two of their principal ex- 


 erciſes. The elder proficients employ themſelves in 
inſpecting mores hominum multorum, in getting ac- 
uainted with all the ſigns and windows in the town. 
Some are arrived to ſo great knowledge, that they can 
tell every time any butcher kills a calf, every time an 


old woman's cat is in the ſtraw ; and a thouſand other 


matters as important. One ancient philoſopher con- 
templates two or three hours every day over a ſun- 


dial ; and is true to the dial, 


— the dial to the fon, 
Although it be net ſhone upon. 


Our younger ſtudents are content to carry their ſpe- 
culations as yet no farther than bowling-greens, bil- 
liard-tables, and ſuch like places. This may ſerve for 
a ſketch of my defign ; in which I hope I ſhall have 


your encouragement, I am, : 
N | | | N SIR, Yours. 


I muſ 


1 regard to the paſt, or proſpect of the 
know of life is only the preſent inſtant, and do not taſte 
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I muſt be ſo juſt as to obſerve I have formerly ſeen of 
this ſe at our other univerſity; though not diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation which the learned hiſtorian, my cor- 


_ reſpondent, reports they bear at Cambridge. They were 


ever looked upon as a people that impured themſelves 


more by their ſtrict application to the rules of their order, 
= than any other ſtudents whatever. Others ſeldom hurt 


themſelves any further than to gain weak eyes and ſome- 


times head-aches ; but theſe philoſophers are ſeized all 
over with a general inability, indolence, and wearineſs, 


and a certain impatience of the place they are in, with 
an heavineſs in removing to another. 
The Lerungers are ſatisfied with being merely part of 
the number of mankind, without diſtinguiſning them- 
ſelves from amongſt them. They mgy be ſaid rather 
to ſuffer their time to paſs, than to ſpend it, without 
— All they 


even that. When one of this order happens to be a man 


olf fortune, the expence of his time is transferred to his 


coach and horſes, and his life is to be meaſured by their 


motion, not his own enjoyments or ſufferings. The chief 


entertainment one of theſe philoſophers can poſſibly 


propoſe to himſelf, is to get a reliſa of dreſs. This, 
methinks, might diverſify the perſon he is weary of 


(his own dear ſelf) to himſelf. I have known theſe two 
zmuſements make one of theſe philoſophers make a 
tolerable figure in the world; with variety of drefles 
in public aſſemblies in town, and a quick motion of his 
horſes out of it, now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, then 


| to Newmarket, and then to Loni, he has in proceſs of 
| time brought it to paſs, that his coach and his horſes 


tive been mentioned in all thoſe places. When the 


2 Leungert leave an academic life, and inſtead of this 
| more elegant way of appearing in tlie polite world, 
. retire to the ſeats of their anceſtors, they uſually join 


a pack of dogs, and employ their days in defending 
their poultry from foxes: I do not know any other 
method that any of this order has ever taken to make 


| u noiſe in the world; but I ſhall inquire into ſuch about 5 
| Hits town as have arrived at the dignity of being Lowwne 
ders by the force of natural parts, without having ever 


KR 2 Ks ſeen 
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ſeen an univerſity; and ſend my correſpondent, ſor the 
embelliſhment of his book, the names and hiſtory of 
thoſe who paſs their lives without any incidents at all; 
and how they ſhift coffee-houſes and chocolate-houſes 
from hour to hour, to get over the inſupportable labour 


R 


of doing nothing. 
e 
Ne 5; Thurſday, May 3. 


GESDIDIESSTTET 


Intus & iu jecere egro 
Vaſcuntur Domini Perſ. Sat. c. ver. 129. 
Our paſſions play the tyrants in our breaſts. 


F OST of the trades, profeſſions, and ways of 
| M living among mankind, take their original 
either from the love of pleaſure, or the fear of 
want. 'The former, when 1t becomes too violent, de- 
generates into Luxury, and the latter into Jvarice, As 
theſe two principles of action draw different ways, Per/zus 
has given us a very humorous account of a young fel- 
low who was rouſed out of his bed, in order to be ſent 
upon a long voyage, by Avorice, and afterwards over- Ff 
ptriuaded and kept at home by Laxury. I hall itt 
down at length the pleadings of theſe two imaginary 
perſons, as they are in the original with Mr. Dryd: ns 
tranſlation of them. | 5 5 


Man, ęiger, flertis: ſurge, inguit Avaritia; e:? 
| Sarge. Negas. Inſtat, ſurge, inquit. Neu gars. Surge. 
fit guid agam? Rogitas ? ſaperias aduehe ponto, 
Caſtorcum, ſtuf tas, hebenum, thus, lub rica coa. 
Tolle rectus primus piper & fetiente camels, === 
Ferte aliguid; jura. Sed Fupiter audiet. Ehea ! 
Varo, reguftatum digito terebrare ſalinum e 
Contentus perages, fi vivere cum Juve tendis. 
Fam puecris ps ſucciuctus & anoglorum aptas ; 
Co ad navem. Nil obſftat quin trabe cad 
AHęaun rapias, niſf ſelers Luxuria ante 
Sr da dum moneat; gu deiude ane, ruis? Qt ? 


Zuid | 


id | | 
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Did iibi vis? Calido je.b pectere megſcula bilis 


| Leis, rut, qHam non extinxcrit mu CICULP F 


7 in) Nye tt? "anſ!: ins : ? Tibi tort4 cannabe fulto 


Clara ſit in tranſtro ® Feient aj rubellum 


ry et vid lfum ice fis obba ? 


Duid hi tis 2 Ut nummi, ques He quincunce modeſto 


2 riasaus, berg cet acids ſa dare deunces ? 


Indiulge genis © carpamus dulcia; naſtrum ef# 
9nd Vivisz ciuis, & mancs, & favula fies. 
Five memor letht : Sugit hera. Hoc qrod loguor, ind. oft. 


. quid agis ? Dablici in di vcnſum ſcinderis hams. 


Hunccine, an Bai nc Jeans is 2 — Sat. 5. ver. 131. 


Whether 3 or in thy hailot?s lap, 


v hen thou would'ſt take a lazy morning's nap; ; 


Up, up, ſays AYVARICE; thou ſnor'ſt again, 


Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawu'ſt, but all i in vain, 


Tne rugged tyrant no denial takes; 
At his command th' unwilling laggard wakes. 


What mult I do? he cries; What? ſays his Lord 
Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight aboard: 


Witn fiſh, from Euxine ſeas, tay veſſel freight ; 


Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabear incenſe, take 


With thy own hands, from the tii'd camel's back, 

And with pott-haſte thy running markets make. 

Be fure to turn the penny; lye and ſv2ar, 

"Tis wholſom fin :. But Fove, thou ſay'it, will hear. 

Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the Dilemma's even: 

A tradeſman thou! and hope to go to heav'n? 
Reſolv'd for ſea, the lives thy baggage pack, 

Fach ſaddled with his burden on his back. 

Nothing rctards thy voyage, now, but he, 


- That . "it, voluptuous Prince, call'd LUXURT; 
And he may aſk this civil queſtion ; friend, 
What dot thou make a ſhipboard ? To what end? 

Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 

Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou wouldit tempt te fea? 
Cubb'd ; ina cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 

On a brown G-orge, with louſy ſwobbers, fed; 


Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borach:s, up 


From a foul Jack, or greaſy mapls cup ! 


3 bay, 
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Say, wouldſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ſtore, 
From fix 1'th' hundred to fix hundred more:? 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give: 

For, not to live at eaſe, is not to live: 

Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome loſe remnant of thy life devour. 
Live, while thou liv'ſt; for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 
Speak, wilt thou Awarice or Pleaſure chooſe 

To be thy Lord? Take one, and one refuſe. 


| When a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, and is 
{ccure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into alt 


the pleaſures of Luxury; and as theſe pleaſures are very 


expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to them up- 
on ratling freſh ſupplies of money, by all the methods 
of rapaciouſneſs and corruption; ſo that Avarice and 
Luxury very often become one complicated principle of 


action, in thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly ſet upon eaſe, | 


magnificence, and pleaſure. The moſt elegant and c- 

rect of all the Latin hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, 
v-hen the moſt formidable ſtates of the world were ſab- 

dued by the Romans, the republic ſunk into thoſe two 
vices of a quite different nature, Luxury and Avarice: 


And accordingly deſcribes Catiline as one who coveted | 


| the wealth of other men, at the ſame time that he ſquan- 
dered away his own. This obſervation on the common- 
wealth, when it was in its height of power and riches, 
bold gy of all governments that are ſettled in a ſtate 
ef eaſe and proſperity. At ſuch times men naturally 
endeavour to cutſhine one another in pomp and ſplendor, 
and having ro fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge. 
themſelve; in the enjoyment of all the pleaſures they can 
get into their poſſeſſion; which naturally produces Ava- 
rice, and an immoderate purſuit after wealth and riches. 
__As[was humcuring myſelf in the ſpeculation of theſe 
tv/0 great principles of action, I could not forbear throw 
ing my thoughts into a little kind of allegory or fable, 
with which 1 ſhall here preſent my Reader. 
There were two very powerful tyrants engaged in 4 
perpetual war againſt each other: 1 he name of the firſt 
vu Luxury, and of the ſecond Avas ice. The aim 4 
is 2 | each 
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each of them was no leſs than univerſal monarchy over 


the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many generals un- 
der him, who did hum great ſervice, as Pleaſure, Mirth, 


Pomp, and Faſhion. Avarice was likewiſe very ſtrong in 
his officers, being faithfully ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, 


Care, and Watchfulne/s : He had likewiſe a privy-coun- 
ſellor who was always at his elbow, and whiſpering 
| ſomething or other in his ear: The name of this privy- 
counſellor was Poverty. As Awarice conducted himſelf 

by the counſels of Pyverty, his antagoniſt was intirely 


guided by the dictates and advice of Plenty, who was 


his firſt counſellor and miniſter of ſtate, that concerted 
all his meaſures for him, and never departed out of his 
_ fight. While theſe two great rivals were thus contending 
for empire, their conqueſts were very various. Luxury 

got poſſeſſion of one heart, and Avarice of another. 
The father of a family would often range himſelf un- 


der the banners of Avarice, and the fon under thoſe of 


Luxury. The wife and huſband wouid often declare 
themlelves on the two different parties; nay, the ſame 


perſon would very often fide with one in his youth, 


and revolt to the other in his old age. Indeed the wiſe 
mes of the world ſtood Newter 5 but alas! their num 
bers were nat conſiderable. At length, when theſe two 


potentiates had wearied themſcives with waging war 


upon one another, they agreed upon an interview, at 
which neither cf heir counſellors were to be preſent. 


It is ſaid that Luxury began the parly, and after having 


_ repreſented the endleſs ſtate of war in which they were 


engaged, told his enemy, with a frankneſs of heart 


wich 15 nataral to him, that he believed they two. 


ſnould be very good friends, were it not for the inſti- 
gations of Poverty, that pernicious counſellor, who made 
an 1.1 uſe of his car, and filled him with groundleſs 
pprehenſions and prejudices. To this Avarice replied, 
tat he looked upon Plenty (the firſt miniſter of his an- 
tag cb) to be a much more deſtructive counſellor than 


Poe t;, for that he was perpetually ſuggeſting pleaſures, 
banitung all the neceſſary cautions acainſt want, and 
__ conſequently undermining thoſe principles on which the 


poverament cf {varice was founded. At laſt, in order 


to an accommodation, they agreed upon this prelimi- 


„ Nary ; 
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nary ; That each of them ſhould immediately diſmiſs 

his privy-counſellor. When things were thus far ad- 

_ joſted towards a peace, all other differences were ſcon 


accommedated, inſomuch that for the future they re- 


ſolved to live as good friends and confederates, and to 
ſhare between them whatever conqueſts were made on 
either fide. For this reaſon, we now find Luxury and 
Avarice taking poſſeſſion of the ſame heart, and oivic- 
ing the ſame perſon between them. To which I thail 


only add, that fince the diſcarding of the counſellors. 


:bove-mentioned, Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the room 
of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of 
Poverty. | fe | | 
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Feiices errore io 


Vappy in their miſtake, 


_ ſouls, not only men and women, but brutes, 
vegetables, nay even the moſt inanimate things, 
as ſtecks and ſtones. I hey believe the ſame of all the 
works of art, as of knives, boats, looking-glaſſes: And 
that as any of theſe things periſh, their ſouls go into 
another world, which is inhabited by the ghoſts of men 


and women. For this reaſon they always place by the 
_ ccrps of their dear friend a bow and arrows, that he 


may make uſe of the fouls of them in the other world, 
as he did of their wooden bodies in this. How abſurd 
tcever ſuch an opinion as this may appear, cur Farepean 


pailoſophers hive maintained ſeveral nctions altogether 


4 improba de. Some of Plato's followers in particular, 
when they alk of the world of ideas, entertain us with _ 
ſubſtances and beings no leſs extravagant and chimerical. 

Lon as unintell12ibly | 


Many Ari/teie/ ans have likewiſe ſpo 


_ of their ſubſtantizl forms. I thall only inſtance Albertus 
Moons, who in his Diſſertation upon the Loadſtone ob- 
fer ing, tat fore will cento) its magnetic K virtues, tells 


( ; 


Lucan. I. 1. ver. 454. 


'T HE Amcricens believe that all creatures have | 
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Us that he took Dat tC ul ndtice Or One as ? len 31 . 


ing amidit an henp of barniag hals, and that he per- 


e a certain blue va * to ariſe from it, Which ne 


believed mi; ht be tlie 1 / ea rn, tin iT 15, in ws 


2 %-Lndian phraſe, the Son! of the loaditone. | 
There is a tradi ion among t'he Auericans, that one 


of their countrymen deſcended i in a viſion to the great 


repoſitory of ſous, or, az we call it here, to the other 


world ; and that upon his return he gave his fri. 135 4 


Aan account of every thing he ſ2v7 among thoſ2 re- 


| po of the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have 


»merly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the 1aterpre- 
ters of the Iuilian Kings, to inquire of them, if poſſible, 
wat tradition they have among them of this matter: 
Which, as well as he could learn by thoſe many que- 


ſtions which he aſked them at ſeveral times, was in 
3 as follows, 


The Vitonary „ bole name was 1 . * er hives 
ing tray led for a ! Ing ſpuce under an hollow mon- 
tin, arrived at lengtu 95 tie confines of this wor!!! or 


| ſpirits, but could n: t enter it by reaſon of a thick fore: 


rae up of dulhes, brambles and pointed thoras, BY 
Fer; flexed and interwoven with on 8 an ther, that it Was 
Ln pos Hole to fond a paſ.age through It, WAL be was 


Io * Dr 2 ont for 4 22 7 trace Or 7 par! n-W ay that mig 
. be Wo 3874 In al, 1 65 it, he 1 Af nuge lion C 3220 Ea . 


under the ſide ci It, 12) kert! 5 e ben him ia 122 
lame pe ture as 7 2 Is tells for his prey. Lae Z4- 
dla ir. nediatel, Rar:ed + ik; 0 nilt the lion row. WILL 
A ſprir = and! hp bed 8 Wards 1115 No: - Be! ng verh. oll d 21 1 
tute ot all otier wee Ons, Fe i. oped d C „an 5 take up 


* 


an huge LITE in his jar; ; bit t' his infinite ſarpriſe 


gra ed not 22, iu Found the tippe fed Rowe do be on! * 


51 
the . pparil ion of one. If he Mas Giap b. Hinted on this 


nude, ne was as mach rleaſed on the 8 whea he 


fau. \d the lion, witch had ſcized on his left ſlio aller, 


had no power to 5 t him, and was oaly the ghott of 


t! Hat raben das C CEE 6s ns $i 1e d 42C. "1 it 2 72 2arcd TA be. 11. - n 
? 


ſooner got rid of his iin potent cem, but he r: 7 a 
v5 to the vnd, and after hiviag | ſurveyed” it for [1 
Y TY „ Ender“ ured to pre into ene Part of. it chzt v.13 


1 a 
* 


a rtl le thinner than the fell; when ag ain to hi geeat 
K 5 | * 1 
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ſurpriſe, he found the buſhes made no reſiſtance, but 
that he walked through briers and brambles with the 
ſame eaſe as through the open air; and, in ſhort, that 
the whole wood was nothing elſe but a wood of ſhades, 
He immediately concluded, that this huge thicket of 
thorns and brakes was deſigned as a kind of fence or 
quick-ſet hedge to the giicſs it incloſed; and that pro- 
bably their ſoft ſubſtances might be torn by theſe ſubtle 
points and prickles, Which were too weak to make any 
impreſſions in fleſh and blood. With this thought he 

reſolved to travel through this intricate wocd; when by 

degrees he felt a gale ot perfumes breathing upon him, 
that prew ſtronger and iveeter in proportion as he ad- 

vanced. He had nct proceeded much further when he 

_ obſerved the thorns and briers to end, and give place to 
a a thouſand beautiful green trees covered with bloſſoms 


el the fneſt ſcents and colours, that formed a wilder. 


_ neſs of fweets, and were a kind of lining to thoſe ragged 


ſcenes which he had befcre paſſed through. As he was 4 


coming out of this delightiul part cf the weod, and en- 
tering upon the plains it incloſed, he faw ſeveral hcrie- 
men ruſhing by him, and a little while after heard the cry 
of a pack of dogs. He had not liſtned long before he 
ſaw the apparition: cf a milk white ſteed, with a young 
man on the back cf it, advancing upon full ſtretch after 
the ſonls of about an hundred beagles that were hunt- 
ing down the ghoſt cf an hare, which 1an away before 
them with an unſpe2kuble ſwiftneſs. As the man en 
the milk-write ſteed came by him, he looked upon him 
very atter.tively, and found him to be the young Prince 
| Nicharegua, who died about halt a year before, and, by 
reaſon of his great virtues, was at that time lamented 
over all the weſtern parts of America, 5 
He had no ſooner got out of the wood, but he was 
_ entertained with ſuch a landſkip of flowery plains, green 
_ meadows, running ſtreams, ſunny hills, and ſhady vales, 
as were not to be repreſented by his own exprefiions, 
nor, as he ſaid, by the conceptions of others. This 


happy region was peopled with innumerable ſwarms of | 
ſpirits, who applied themſelves to exerciſes and diver- 


ſions according as their fancies led them. Some cf them 
were tofling the figure of a coit; cthers wer e pitching 


and down by kim. 2 _ OE 
Il ſhould have told my reader, that this Iadian had been 


his dear Taratilda? He could expreſs it by * 
bis tears, which ran like a river down his chee 
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the ſhadow of a bar; others were breaking the ap- 
pPuarition of a horſe; and multitudes employing them- 
| ſelves upon ingenious handicrafts with the fouls of 


departed utenſils, for that is the name which in the [ndiar 


language they give their tools when they are burnt or 


broken. As he travelled through this delightful ſcene, 
he was very often tempted to pluck the flowers that 


_ roſe every where about him in the greateſt variety and 
profuſion, having never ſ:cn ſeveral of them in his own 


country : But he quick!y found that though they were 
objects of his ſight, they were not liable to his touch. 


He at length came to the fide of a great river, and 


being a good fiſnerman himſelf, ſtood upon the banks 
of it ſome time to look upon an angler that had taken 
a great many ſhapes of fiſhes, which lay flouncing up 


formerly married to one of the greateſt beauties of his 
country, by whom he had ſeveral children. This cou- 


ple were ſo famous for their love and conſtancy to one 
another, that the Indians to this day, when they give a 
married man joy of his wife, with that they may live 
together like Marraton and Yaratilda. Marraton had 


not ſtood long by the fiſherman when he ſaw the ſlia- 


dow of his beloved Jaratilaa, who had for ſome time 
| fixed her eye upon him, before he diſcovered her. Her | 


arms were ſtretched out towards him, floods of tears 
ran down her eyes; her looks, her hands, her voice 


called him over to her; and at the ſame time ſeemed to 


tell him that the river was unpaſſable. Who can de- 
ſcribe the paſſion made up of joy, ſorrow, love, deũre, 
attoniſhment, that roſe in the Indian upon the ſight of 
as 
he looked upon her. He had not ſtood in this poſture 
long, before he plunged into the ſtream that lay before 


him; and finding it to be nothing but the phantom of 
a river, walked on the bottom of it until he aroſe on 
the other ſide. At his approach Yaratildz flew into his 
arms, whilit Marraton wiihed himſelf diſencumbered of 
that body which kept her from his embraces. After 


many queſtions and endearments on both ſides, ſhe con- 
353 | | ducted 


2 
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with in thoſe blooming regions. She had made it gay 


beyond imagination, and was ev ery day adding ſome- 
thing new to it. As NMarraten food aſtoniſhed at the 
_ unſpeakable beauty of ker habitauicn, and ravihed with 


the fragrancy that came from every part of it, Yarati/du 
told him that he was preparing this bower for his re- 
_ eeption, as well knowing that his piety to his God, aua 
his faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring 
nim to that happy place, whenever his life ſhould be ar 


an end. She then brought two cf her children to him, | 


| who died ſome years before, and reſided with her in the 

| fame delightful bower ; adviſing him to breed up thoſe 
others which were füll with him in ſuch a manner, that 
they might hereafter all of them meet together in this 
happy place. 


Ihe tradition tells us hes: that he had: after wars 


a ſight of thoſe diſmal habitations which are the portion 


of ill men after death; and mentions ſeveral molten ſeas } 
of gold, in which were plunged the ſouls of barbaraus |} 


Europeans, who put to the {word ſo many thouſands of 


poor Indians for the ſake of that precious metal: Bat 
having already touched upon the chief points of this 
tradition, and exceeded the mea ſure of my — 1 fall 


not give any further account of 1 it. 


CSE CANRCRG NS) 
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"in kn poteſt ener galeata OS =_ 
Due fugit a ſex? —_ * Sat. 6. ver. 251. 
What ſenſe of ſhame in woman's breaſt can lie, 


Inur'd to arms, and her own ſex to fly? Davyoex, 1 
HEN the wife of Hector, i in Homer's Iliadle, dif- 


courſes with her huſband about the battle in 
which he was going to engage, the hero, de- 


firing her to leave that matter to his care, bids her go to 


her maids and mind ner ſpinaing : By which the port 
| in er- 


"7 


| ducted him to a bower which ſhe had dreſſed with her 
_ own hands with all the ornaments that could be met 


© . 
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intimates, that men and women ought to buty them- 


| lelves in their proper ſ>herer, and on fach matters only 
as are ſuitable to their reſpective (2x. 


am at this time acquaintad with a young Gentleman, 
who has paſſed a great part of his life in the nurſery, 
and, upon cccaiton, can make a caudle or a ſack-poſſet « 
beiter than any man in Enzland. He is likewiſe a won 


| derfal cri ick in cambrick and muſlins, and will talk 
an hour together upon a ſweet- meat. He entertains his 
mother every night with obſervations that he makes 


both in town and court: As what Lady ſhews the niceſt 
fancy in her dreſs; what man of quality wears the faireſt 
wiz; who has the fine!t liner, who the prettieſt ſnuff- 
box, with may other the Uke curious remarks, that 


may be made in good company. 


On the other hand 1 have very Frequen: ly the op- 


portunity of ſeeing a rural Ah ,mo0. e, M ho came up 
t) town laſt winter, and is one of the greateſt fox- 


hunters in the country. She tals of hounds and horſes, 

and makes nothing ot le abing over a ſix-har gate. If a 
man tells her a ag Zich erg, The gives him a P Math with 
her hand in jeſt, 2 and call; him an impugent dog; an l 
if her ſervant negletts tits buſineſe, threatens to wick him 
out of the houſe. I have heard her, in her wrath call a 
ſubFinticl tradeiman a louſy cur; and remember ore 
dax, when the ce old ct biok of the name of 3 perſon, 

ſtie a f, him in a large compeny of men anl 


Ladies „ by the fellow with the Peri By yt lers. 


if ht Tp. wohes and aft. HE which in the: 'r own. 

n” ure ale indinereut, appeal "Tt: 1 nis AKON ey PIC 
ccd from a wrong fc Xs he 2 alt: and imperfections 
of one ſex tranſpl. anted into neter. appeir black and 
monſtrous. As for the ren. { 634] nor in this paper 
ary farther concern mytcif aboat them; but as I would 
fuin cantribute to make v omanb! el, which is the moſt 
beautiful pat rt of the creation, intiry ty amiable, and wear 
out all theſe little ſpots and blemiihes „that are art to 
rite amony the charms which nature has poured out 
uf on them, I ſhall dedicate tnis paper to their ſervice, 
The ſoot which I would here cndeavour to clear them 


of, is that party- rage which of late years is very much 
i 5 * into their couverſetlon -* Tnis 1s 18 os] 151 its nature, A 


male 
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male vice, and made up of many angry and cruel paſ- 
ſians that are altogether repugnant to the ſoftneſs, the 
modeſty, and thoſe other endearing qualities which are 
natural to the Fair ſex. Women were formed to temper 
mankind, and ſooth them into tenderneſs and com- 
pation ; not to ſet an edge upon their minds, and blow 


up in them thoſe paſſions which are too apt to riſe of 


their own accord. When I have ſeen a pretty mouth 


uttering calumnies and invectives, what would I not 


have given to have ftopt it ? How have I been troubled 
to ſee ſome of the fineſt features in the world grow 
pale, and tremble with party-rage ? Camilla is one of 


the greateſt beauties in the Britiſb nation, and yet va- 


lucs herſelf more upon being the Virago of one party, 
than upon being tlie toail of both. The dear creature, 
about à week ago, encountered the ſierce and beautiful 
| Penthefilea acrofs a tea- table; but in the height of her 
anger, as her hand chanced to ſhake with the earneſt- 
neſs of the diſpute, ſhe ſcalded her fingers, and ſpilt a 
diſh of tca upon her petticoat. Had not this accident 
brcke off the debate, no body knows where it would 
J 
There is one conſideration which I would earneſtly 
recommend to all my ſemale readers, and which, I hope, 


Vill have ſome weight with them. In ſhort, it is this, 


that there is nothing ſo bad for the face as party-zeal. 


It gives an ill- natured caſt to the eye, and a diſagreeable 
1 2 1 - * . 
| fournels to the look ; beſides that it makes the lines tco 


ſtrong, and fluſhes them worſe than brandy. I haze 
 feen a woman's face break out in heats, as the has been 
talking againſt a great Lord, whom ſhe had never ſeen 
in her life; and indeed never knew a party- woman 


that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth. I would there- | 
fore adviſe all my female readers, as they value their 
complexions, to let alone all diſputes of this nature; 
though, at the ſame time, I would give free liberty to 


all ſuperanuated motkerly partizans to be as violent as 


they pleaſe, ſince there will be no danger either 3 


their ſpoiling their faces, or of their gaining converts. 
For my own part, I think a man makes an odious 
and deſpicable figure, that is violent in a party but 2 
woman is too ſincere to mitigate the fury of hey ey 
XR © 
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ciples with temper and diſcretion, and to ag t 
caution and reſervedneſs which are requitit. 


* 


When this unnatural zeal gets into them, i 


t throws them 


into ten thouſand heats and extravagancies ; their gene- 


rous ſouls ſet no bounds to their love, or to their hatred; 
and whether a whag or a tory, a lap-dog or a galant, an 
cpera or a puppet-ſhow, be the object of it, the paſſion, 
while it reigns, ingroſſes the whole woman.  _ 

I remember when Dr. Titus Oates was in all his 
glory, I accompanied my friend WILL Hoxercoms 
in a viſit to a Lady of his acquaintance: We were no 
ſooner ſat down, bat upon caſting my eyes about the 
room, I ſound in almoſt every corner of it a print that 
repreſented the doctor in all magnitudes and dimenſions. 
A little after, as the Lady was diſcourſing my friend, 
and held her ſnuff- box in her hand, who ſhould I ſee 


in the lid of it but the doctor. It was not long after 
this, when ſhe had occaſion for her handkerchief, which 


upon the firſt opening diſcovered among the plaits of it 
the figure of the doctor. Upon this my friend WII I, 
who loves rallery, told her, That if he was in Mr. 
Truclowve's place (for that was the name of her huſband) 
he ſhould be made as uneaſy by a handkerchief as ever 


Othello was. I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, Mr. Hontyconus, 


jeu are @ Tery; tell me truly, are you a friend ta the 


deter er not, WII I, inſtead of making her a reply, 
ſwiled in her face (for indeed ſhe was very pretty) and 


told her thut ne of her patches was dropping off. She 


| immediately adzulled it, and locking a little ſeriouſly, 
Tl, ſas the, I gui be banred if you and jour fileut 


| friend cre ng! gain rhe doctor in your hearts, I julpedtd 


as nuch by bis /azing netoing. Upon this the took her 
fan into ner hand, and upon the opening of it again 
diſplay ed 22 us the ſigure cf the doctor, who was placed 


with great gravity amorg the ſticks of it. In a word, 


I found that the doctor had taken pcileflion of her 
thoughté, her diicourie, and meſt of her furniture; but 


finding myſelf preſſed too cloſe by her queſtion, I winked 
upon my friend to tage his leave, which he did accord- 


ingly. = © 
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T pidtura fuefis 8 Ms; An Poct. ver. 361. 


Poems like pictures are. 


derſtood, as wit. No author chat I know cf ha; 


: N OrTIIIN & is fo much ied, and fo little an · 


written profcffocly upon it; and as for thoſe who 
make any mention cf it, then only treat on the ſubjeC az 


it has accicentally f. len! in their way, and that too in 
little ſhert r{fections, or ia general declamatory flou- 
riſhes, without enteriug into the bottom of the matter. l 
| hop: tiercfs: e I ail porſorra an acceptable work to my 


country: ens ifI treat : d large upon this ſubject; Which 
J ſhall ende.vrour to do in a manner fuita ble to it, that! 


may not incur the cenſure which a famous critick be- 
ſtows upon cre who had written a treatiſe upon rhe 


Sublime in a low groveling tile. I intend to lay aſ'de 21 


whole week for this unde; t: cking, thit the ſcheme of 
my thoughts may net te broken and interrupted ; and 
I dare promiſe myſelf, if my pre will gie me 2 
week's attention, that tlii; 5 gre. t city will te very much 
changed for the better by ret S 1 nie cht. I ſhall 


; endeavour to make what 1 fl NIN le to crdinatʒ 


in 
opacities ; but if my readers nest with any paper thi t | 


in ſome parts of it may be a li:t.c oat of tir each, | 


would not have them diſccuraged, for they may aſfur: 


| themſelves the next ſli ll be much clearer. els 
As the great and only end of thete my [peculat.ons 
is to baniſh vice and ignorance oat of the territories 0: 
_ Great-Britain, I thall enden avour as much as poiible to 


eſtabliſh among us a taſte of polite writing. It is with 


this view that I have endeavoured ty jet my readers right 


in ſeveral points relating to operas and tragedies 3 an! 
ſhall from time to time Impart my net. us of comedy, 
as I think they may tend to its reftactaent and perfec- 
tion. I find by my bœokſeller that tieſe papers of ci 
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ciſm, with that upon humour, have met with a more 
kind reception than indeed I could have hoped for from 
ſuch ſubjects; for which reaſon I ſhall enter upon my 
preſent undertaking with greater chearfulneſs. | 

In th15, and one or two following papers, I thall trace 


out the hiſtory of falſe wit, and Gittinguiſh the ſeveral 
kinds of it as they have prevailed in different ages of the 


world. I'his I think the more neceffary at prefent, he- 


cat J obſervel there were attempts on foot laſt winter 


to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated modes of wit that have 
been long exploded out of the commonwealth of letters. 


[here were ſeveral ſatires and panegyricks handed 


avout in acraſtick, by which means ſome of the moit 
arrant undiſputed blockheads about the town began to 
entertain ambitious thoughts, and to ſet up for polite 


authors. I ſaall therefore deſcribe at length thoſe many 


arts of falſe wit, in which a writer does not {ſhow him- 


felf a man of a beautiful genius, but of great induſtry. 


The firſt ſpecies of falſe wit which I have met with 
is very venerable for its antiquity, and has produced ſe- 
veral pieces which have lived very near as long as tie 
Iliad itſeif: I mean thoſe ſhort poems printed among the 


minor Grec4 poets, which reſemble the figure of an egg, 


a pair of wings, an ax, a ſhepherd's pipe and an altar. 
As for the firit, it is a little oval poem, and may not 


improperly be called a ſcholar's egg. I would endeavour 


to hatch it, or in more intelligible language, to tranſlate 
it into E.gliſb, did not I find the interpretation of it very 
difficult ; for the author ſeems to have been more intent 
upon the figure of his poem, than upon the ſenſe of it. 
The pair of wings conſiſt of twelve verſes, or rather 
feathers, every verſe decreaſing gradually in its meaſure 
according to its ſituation in the wing. The ſabjeR of 
it (as in the reſt of the poems which follow) bears ſome _ 


remote affinity with the figure, for it deſcribes a god of 


love, who is always painted with wings. 
The ax methinks would have been a good figure for 
a lampoon, had the edge of it conſiſted of the moit ſa- 
tirical parts of the work; but as it is in the criginal, 1 


take it to have been nothing elſe but the poſy of an ax 
which was conſecrated to Micr wa, and was tought to 


have been the ſame that Ep:aus made uſe of in * 
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of the Trojan horſe ; which is a hint I ſhall leave to the + 


conſideration of the criticks. I am apt to think that 


the poſy was written originally upon the ax, like thoſe 


which our modern cutlers inſcribe upon their knives ; 


and that therefore the poſy ſtill remains in its ancient 


| ſhape, though the ax itſelf is loſt, 
Ihe ſhepherd's pipe may be ſaid to be full of mulick, 
for it is compoſed of nine different kinds of verſes, 


which by their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine ſtops 


of the old muſical inſtrument, that is likewiſe the ſub. - 


ject of the poem. 3 


© The altar is inſcribed with the epitaph of Tyoilus the | 
| fon of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me believe, 


that theſe falſe pieces of wit are much more ancient than 
the authors to whom they are generally aſcribed; at 
teaſt I will never be perſuaded, that fo fine a writer as 


_ Theocritus could have been the author of any ſuch ſimple | 


Works. 


It was impoſſible for a man to ſucceed in theſe per- | 
| formances who was not a kind of painter, or at leaſta | 


deſigner: He was firſt of all to draw the out-line of the 


| ſubjeR which he intended to write upon, and afterwards | 
conform the deſcription to the figure of his ſubject. 


The poetry was to contract or dilate itſelf according to 
the mould in which it was caſt. In a word, the verls 
were to be cramped or extended to the dimenſions of 
the frame that was prepared for them; and to undergo 
the fate of thoſe Sls whom the tyrant Procrufte! 


uſed to _ in his iron bed; if they were too ſhort, 


he ſtretched them on a rack, and if they were too long, 

Chopped off a part of their legs, until they fitted the 

couch which he had prepared for them. 1 
Mr. Dh hints at this obſolete kind of wit in one 


of the following verſes in his Mac Flicno; which an 
Engliſb Reader cannot underſtand, who does not knov | 


that there are thoſe little poems abovementioned in the 


— cſcſ fer thy command 


| Seme peaceful prowince in acroftick land ; 


There may ſi theu Wings diſplay, and Altars raify 
Tu. 


Aud torture one pcor word a thouſand ways. 


; 
| 
' 


humbly 
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This faſhion of falſe wit was revived by ſeveral poets 


of the laſt age, and in particular may be met with among 
Mr. Herbert's poems; and, if I am not miſtaken, in the 


tranſlation of Da Bartes. I do not remember _y other 
kind of work among the moderns which more reſembles 


the performances J have mentioned, than that famous 


picture of King Charles the Firſt, which has the whole 


book of P/abns written in the lines of the face and the 


Fair of the head. When I was laſt at Oxferd I peruſed 
one of tne whiſkers; and was reading the other, but 


could not go fo far in it as I would have done, by reafon 
of the impatience of my friends and fellow-travellers, 


who all of them preſſed to ſee ſuch a piece of curioſity. 
I have ſince heard, that there is now an eminent writing- 


maſter in town. who has tranſcribed all the Old Tefta- 
ment in a full-bottomed periwig ; and if the faſhion 
ſhould introduce the thick kind of wi 
vogue ſome few years ago, he promiſes to add two or 
_ three ſupernumerary Jocks that ſhall contain all the 
Ateclrypha. He deſigned this wig originally for King 
_ William, having diſpoſed of the two books of Kings in the 


which were in 


two forks of the foretop ; but that glorious monarch 
dying before the wig was finiſhed, there is a ſpace left in 


it far the face of any one that has a mind to purchaſe it. 


But to return to our ancient poems in picture, I would 
propoſe, for the benefit of our modern ſmat- 


_ b>rers in poetry, that they would imitate their brethren 


among the ancients in thoſe ingenious devices. I have 
communicated this thought to a young poctical lover of 


my acquaintance, who intends to preſent his miſtreſs 


with a copy of verſes made in the ſhape of her fan; 


and, if he tells me true, has already finiſhed the three 
 firit ſticks of it. He has likewiſe promiſed me to get 


the meaſure of his miſtreſs's marriage-finger, with 4 
deſign to make a poly in the faſhion of a ring, which 
ſhall exactly fit it. It is ſo very eaſy to enlarge upon a 

good hint, that I do not queſtion but my inger:ious rea- 


| ders will apply what I have ſaid to many other particu- 


lars; and that we ſhall ſee the town filled in a very little 


time with poetical tippets, handkerchief, ſnuſf-boxes, 
and the like female ornaments. 


clude with a word of advice to thoſe admirable Engli/h 


I ſhall therefore con- 


authors 
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authors who call themſelves pindarick writers, that they 


would apply themſelves to this kind of wit without lots 
of time, as being provided better than any other poets 


with verſcs of all fizes and dimenſions, * 


— 
— 


111 


Opcresò nihil agunt. ä 


Buſy about nothing. 


: T HERE is nothing more certain than that every 


man would be a wit if he could, and notwith- 
—ſtanding pedants of a pretended depth and ſoli- 
dity are apt to decry the writings of a polite author, as | 


Flajh and Froth, they all of them ſhew upon occaſion 
that they would ſpare no pains to arrive at the character 
of thoſe whom they ſeem to deſpiſe. For this reaſon we 
often find them endeavouring at works of fancy, whic1 


coſt them infinite pangs in the produftion. The truth of | 


it is, a man had better be a galley-ilave than a wi, 
were one to gain that title by thoſe elzbcrace trifles 
which have been the inventions ef ſich authors as were 
often maſters of great learning but no genius. 

In my laſt paper I mentioned ſome of tiioſe falſe wits 


among the ancients, and in this ſhall give the reader 


two or three other ſoeci?s of them, that flouriſhed in 
the ſame early age; of the wo:ld, The firſt I ſhall pre- 
duce are the Liprgrammatiſts Or Lerter-arn pers of anti- 
quity, that would take an exception without any reaſon, 


againil ſome particular letter in the alphabet. io as nt: 


to admit it once into a whole poem. One 7 7 jiicdorus wes 
a great maſter in this kind of writing. He compoſed at 
Ode; or epick poem on the adventures of Cg, con. 
| fiſting of four and twenty books, having entirely baniſhed 
the letter A from his firſt book, which was called Alps: 
(as lucus & non lucende) becadfe there was nct an 244 
in it. His ſecond book was inſcribed Bata for the ſame 
_ Treaſon, In ſhort, the poet excluded the whole four - 
7 | _ twen 
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twenty letters in their turns, and ſhewed them, one after 
another, that he could do his buſineſs without thßem. 
It rauſt have been very pleaſant to have ſeen this poet 
avoiding tlie reprobate letter, as much as another would 
a falſe quantity, and making his eſcape from it through 
the ſeveral Greer dialects, when he was preſſed with it 


in any particular {y!!able. For the moſt apt and elegant 


word in the whole language was rejected, like a dia- 
mond with a flaw in 1t, if it appeared blemiſhed with a 


wrong letter. I ſhall only obſerve upon this head, that 


if the work I have here mentioned had been now extant, 
the Ody/oy of Tryphiedoris, in all probability, would 


| have been oftener quoted by our learned pedants, than 
the Ody/r; of Homer. What a perpetual fund would it 


have been of oblolete words and phraſes, unuſual bar- 
bariſms and ruſticities, abſurd ſpellings and complicated 
dialects? 1 make no queſtion but it would have been 
looked upon as one of the molt valuable treaſuries of 
the Cres tongue. NE 5 9 : LE 3 
I find likes iſe among the ancients that ingenious kind 
of conccit, which the moderns diſtinguith 55 the name 
of a Red us, that does not fink a letter but a whole word, 
by ſubilituting a picture in its place. When Cæſar was 
one of the maſters of the Roman mint, he placed the 
figure of an elephant upon the reverſe of the publick 
money: the word Cx/ar ſignifying an elephant in the 
Punic* language. Inis was artificially contrived by 
 Caxyar, becauſe it was not lawiul for a private man to 
ſlamp his own figure upon the coin of the common- 
wealth. Cicero, Who was ſo called from the founder of 
his family, that was marked on the noſe with a little 
wen like a vetch (which is Cicer in Latin) inſtead of 
ilarcus Tullius Cicers, ordered the words Marcus Tullius 
wich a figure of a vetch at the end of them to be in- 
ſcribed on a pablick monument. This was done pro- 
bably to thew that he was neither aſhamed of his name 
or family, notwithſtanding the envy of his competitors 
had often reproached him with both. Iv the ſame man- 
ner we read of a fainous building that was marked 
in ſeveral parts of it with tae figures of a frog and a 


| lizard: thoſe words in Cree having been the names 


oO 


of the architects who by the laws of cheir country 
th 0 were 


were never permitted to inſcribe their own names upon 
their works. For the ſame reaſon it is thought, that 
the forelock of the horſe in the antick equeſtrian ſtatue 


of Marcus Aurelius, repreſents at a diſtance the ſhape 


of an ow], to intimate the country of the ſtatuary, who, 


in all probability, was an Athenian. This kind of wit 


was very much in vogue among our own countrymen 


about an age or two ago, who did not practiſe it for 
any oblique reaſon, as the ancients abovementioned, | 
but purely for the ſake of being witty. Among innu- 
merable inſtances that may be given of this nature, I 
hall produce the device of one Mr. Newberry, as I find 
it mentioned by our learned Cambden in his remains, 
Mr. Newberry, to repreſent his name by a picture, 


hung up at his door the ſign of a yew-tree, that had 


feveral berries upon it, and in the midſt of them a great 


golden N hung upon a bough of the tree, which by 


the help of a little falſe ſpelling made up the word 


J ns e 
I ſhall conclude this topick with a Rebus, which has 


been lately hewn out in free-ſtone, and erected over two 
of the portals of Blenbeim houſe, being the figure of a 


monſtrous hon tearing to =_ a little cock. For the 


better underſtanding of which device, I muſt acquaint 


my Engliſh reader that a cock has the misfortune to be 


called in Latin by the ſame word that ſignifies a French- 
man, as a lion is an emblem of the Enz2/i4 nation. Such 


a device in ſo noble a pile of building looks like a pun 

in an heroick poem; and I am very ſorry the truly in- 

| gms architect would ſuffer the ſtatuary to blemiih 
1 


his excellent plan with ſo poor a conceit : But I hope | 
what I have ſaid will gain quarter for the cock, and | 


deliver him out of the lion's paw. 


I find likewiſe in ancient times the conceit of making 

an echo talk ſenſibly, and give rational an:wers. If this 
could be excuſable in any writer, it would be in Cv/d, 

where he introduces the echo as a nymph, before the 

as worn away into nothing but a voie. The learnet 

Eraſmus, though a man of wit and £:mns, has co 


poſed a dialogue upon this filly kiad of device, a 1d 
made uſe of an echo who ſeems to have been a very . 


_ traordinary linguiſt, for ſhe anſwers the perſon 12 


” 
13k 


3 
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talks with in Latin, Greek, and Hebrexv, according as 
| the found the ſyllables which the was to repeat in any 


of thoſe learned languages. Hudibras, in ridicule of this 
falſe kind of wit, has deſcribed Bruin bewailing the 


| loſs of his bear to a ſolitary echo, who is of great uſe 


to the poet in ſeveral diſtichs, as ſhe does not only re- 


*1 ba atter him, but Yes out his verſe, and furniſhes 


m with Rizmes. 


H: rag'd, and lept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loſs of Hylas : 

Forcing the walleys to repeat 

The accents of his ſad regret ; 

He beat his breaſt, and tore his hair, 
For leſs of his dear crony bear, 


That echo from the hollow ground 


His doleful wwailings did reſouud 
More wiſftfully, by many times, 7 
Than in jm [ poets ſplay-foot rhymes, - 
That make her, in her rueful ſtories, 
70 anſaver to int'rogatories, 
And moſt unconſcionably depoſe 
Things of which ſhe nothing knows ; 
Ard <when ſhe has ſaid all ſhe can ſay, 
Jig wreſted to the lover's fancy. 
Qusoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 
Art thou fled to y] Echo, ruin? 
I thought th' hadſt ſcarn'd to budge a ſtep 
For fear. (Quoth Echo) Marry guep. 
Am not 1 here to take thy part ? 
Then avhat has queli'd thy flubborn heart ? 
Have theſe bones rattled, _ this bead 


So often in thy quarrel bled? 


Ner did J ever winch or grudge it, 7 
For thy dear ſake ? (Quoth foe} Mum budget. | 

T hink*ft thou "twill not it be leid i 1 „ 

Theu turn'ſt thy back ? Qucth Echo, 8 

To run from theje th' had# aVercome 

Thus cowardly ? Quoth Echo, mum. 

But what a-vengeance makes thee 9 

From me too as thine enemy? 
Or if thou hadjt nit thought of me, N 
or What 1 . endur'd for thee, Tu 
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Yet ſhame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail: = 
For acho avill gradge to ſpend his Lood in 


His honour” s cauſe ? Quoth Joe, A padding. as 
F 


N. | ey, May 9. 


— _. 


_ 


Hee ef 3 palls? ? Car quis non — hoc wy . 4 
Perl. Sat. 3. ver. 85. 


Is it for this you gain thoſe meagre looks, 
And ſacrifice your dinner to your books, 


refined ages of the world, ditcovered themielves 


| Qin, ERAL kinds of falſe wit that va ated i in the 


again in the times of monkith i ignorance. 
As the monks were the maſters of all that little learn- 
ing which was then extant, and had their whole lives 


intirely diſengaged from buſineſs, it is no wonder that 
ſcveral of them, who wanted genius for bigher per- 


formances, employed many hours in the compoſition 
of iuch tricks in writing as required much time and 
little capacity. I have ſeen half the .Z::id turned into 

Latin rhymes by one of the Beaux Fjpiriis cf that dark 
age; who ſays in his preface to ic, that the Aneid 


* aided nothing but the tweets of rhyme to ma ke it the 


molt perſect wo:k in its kind. ]! have likewiſe ſeen an 
hymn in hexameters to the Virgin Marr, which filled a 
v. hole book, though It coulified but of the eight iol- 
low iag words. e 


Tot, tibi, fun, ge, dete, got, fidera, EY 


Thou haſt as many virtues, O Virgin, as there are 


ars 1 in beaven. 


The poet rung the changes vpon theſe eight ſereral 5 
words, and by That me ane made his verſes almoſt as nu- 
meious as the virtues and the ars which they celi-brat- 
ed. It is no wonder that men who had ſy much time 
upon their hand did not only reilore all the autiquated 


pieces 


<2 
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pieces of falſe wit, but enriched the world with inven- 
tions of their own. It was to this age that we owe the 


production of anagrams, which is nothing elſe but a 


tran{mutation of one word into another, or the turning 
of the ſame ſet of letters into different words; which 


may change night into day, or black into White, if 


chance, who is the goddeſs that preſides over theſe ſorts 


of compoſition, ſhall ſo direct. I remember a witty 
author, in alluſion to this kind of writing, calls his 
rival, who (it ſeems) was diftorted, and had his limbs - 


ſet in places that did not properly belong to them, The 


anagram of a man. 


When the anagrammatiſt takes a name to work upon, 


he conſiders it at firſt as a mine not broken up, which 


* 


will not ſnew the treaſure it contains until he fhall have 


ſpent many hours in the ſearch of it: for it is his buſi- 
neſs to find out one word that conceals itfelf in another, 
and to examine the letters in all the variety of ſtations 
in which they can poſſibly be ranged. I have heard of a 
Gentleman who, when this kind of wit was in faſhion, 


endeavoured to gain his miſtreſs's heart by it. She was 
one of the fineſt women of her age, and known by the 
name of the Lady Mary Bon. The lover not being 


able to make any thing of Mary, by certain liberties 


indulaed to this kind of writing, converted it into Mell; 


and atter having ſhut himſelf up for half a year, with 
indefatigable induſtry produced an anagram. Upon the 


preſenting it to his mittreſs, who was a little vexed in 


| her heart to ſee herſelf degraded into Mell Bren, the 


told him, to his infinite ſurpriſe, that he had miſtaken 


her ſirname, for that it was not Boon but Bobun. 


i e ans, 


| The lover was thunder-ſtruck with his misfortune, in- 


ſomuch that in a little time aſter he loſt his ſenſes, which 


application he had given to his anagram. 


The acroſtick was probably invented about the ſame 


time with the anagram, though it is impoſſible to decide 


whether the inventor of the one or the other were the 
| greater blockhead. The /irple acroſtick is nothing but 


indeed had been very much impaired by that continua! 


the 
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the name or title of a perſon or thing made out of the 
Initial letters of ſeveral verſes, and by that means writ- 
ten, after the manner of the Chize/e, in a perpendicular 
line, But beſides theſe there are compornd acroſticks, 
When the principal letters ſtand two or three deep. I 


| Have ſeen ſome of them where the verſes have not only 


been edged by a name at each extremity, but have had 


the ſame name running down like a ſeam through the : 


middle of the poem. 


There is another near relation of the anagrams and 


acroſticks, which is commonly called a chronogram. 


This kind of wit appears very often on many modern 


medals, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, when they repreſent 
in the in{cription the year in which they were coined. 
Thus we ſee on a medal of Gaffavus Adolphus the follow- 


ing words, CaxlsrVs DVX erco TrIVMrnVs. If 
you take the pains to pick the figures out of the ſeveral 


words, and range them in their proper order, you will 


find they amount to MDCXVVVII, or 1627, the year 
in which the medal was ſtamped : for as ſome of the | 

letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the ref, and overtop | 

their fellows, they are to be conſidered in a double ca- 


pacity, both as letters and as figures. Your laborious 


German Wits will turn over a whole diftionary for one 


of theſe ingenious devices. A man would think they 
were ſearching after an apt claitical term, but inftead of 
' that they are looking out a word that has an L, an M, 
ora Din it. When therefore we meet with any of theſe 
Inſcriptions, we are not ſo much to look in them for the 
thought, as for the year of the lord. 


The Bouts Rimez were the favourites of the French 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a time 


when it abounded in wit and learning. They were a 


liſt of words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by 


another hand, and given to a poet, who was to make a 


poem to the rhymes in the ſame order that they were 


placed upon the liſt: the more uncommon the rhymes 


were, the more extraordinary was the genius cf the 
poet that could accommodate his verſes to them. I do 
not know any greater inſtance of the decay of wit and 


learning among the French (which generally follows 


the dewienticn of empire) than the endeavouring to 


2 | | | reſtore 
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reſtore this fooliſh kind of wit. If the reader will be at 


the trouble to ſee examples of it, let him look into the 
new Mercure Galant ; where the author every month 


gives a liſt of rhymes to be filled up by the ingenious, 
in order to be communicated to the public in the A- 


cure for the ſucceeding month. That for the month of 


November laſt, which now lies before me, is as follows. 


> oonnncoSco-- E Lauries 
—U—é— === =-=--------=- - - Guerricrs 
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One would be amazed to ſee ſo learned a man as Me- 
nage talking ſeriouſly on this kind of trifle in the fol- 
lowing paſſage. „„ 1 


Moſicur de la Chambre has told me that he never 


: nen what he ava geing to aurite when he took his pen 
into his hand; but that ene ſentence always produced ano- 


ther. Fer ny aa part, I never knew what I ſhould write 
next avhen I was making werſess In the firſt place 1 got 
all my rhymes tegether, and was afterxvards perhaps three 


or feur months in flling them up. J one day ſhewed Monſieur 


Gombaud à compoſition of this nature, in which among 
others I had made uſe of the fuur following rhymes. Ama- 
ryllis, Phillis, Marne, Arne, de/iring him to give me his 


epinion of it. He told me immediately, that my werſes were 


£:4d for nothing. And upon my aſking his reaſon, be ſaid, 
becaiſſè the rhymes are too common; and for that reaſon eaſy _ 
to be put into verſe. Marry, ſays I, if it be fo, lam 
_ very «will rewarded for all the pains I have been at. But 


Y Monſieur Gombaud's kave, notwithRanding the ſeverity 


cf the criticiſm, the verſes were good. Vid Menagiana. 
Thus far the learned Mznage, whom I have tranſlate! 
word for word. A LE 


V The ; 
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The firſt occaſion of theſe Bau-, Rimes made them 
in ſome manner excuſable, as they were taſks which the 
| French Ladies uſed to impoſe on their lovers. But when 
a grave author, like him above-mentioned, taſked him- 
ſelf, could there be any thing more ridiculous ? Or would 
not one be apt to believe that the author played booty, 
and did not make lus liſt of rhymes until he had finiſhed 
his poem? 5 8 

I ſnall only add, that this piece of falſe wit has been 
finely ridiculed by Monſieur Saraſiu, in a poem intitled, 
La Defaite des Bouta-Rimex, T he Rout of the Bouti- Rimex. 
I muſt ſubjoin to this laſt kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are uſed in doggerel poetry, and gene- 
rally applauded by ignorant readers. If the thought 

of the couplet in fuch compoſitions is good, the rhyme 
adds little to it; and if bad, it will not be in the power 
of the rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that great 
numbers of thoſe whoadmire the incomparable Hudibras, 
do it more on account of theſe doggerel rhymes than of 


the parts that really deſcrve admiration. I am ſure 1 1 8 


- have heard the 


Pulpit, drum eccleſioflict, | | | 
Ws leat with fiſt, inſicad of a ſtick. 
= There avas an ancicut ſage philefep her 
Ilia had read \lexancer Roſs ever. 


more frequently quoted, than the ſineſt pieces of wit in 
the whole poem. on, | „ 
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N61 Thurſday, May 10. 


Nen equidem feud eo, hullatis ut mihi nag is 
Pag iuda turgiſcat, dure pondus ilona Fumo. Es 
Perl, Sat. 5. ver. 19. 
Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to twell my page 
Wich wind and noiſe. D xv DEN. 


recommended by the practice of all ages, as thut 
which conſiſts in a jingle of words, and is com- 


1 i; ins Riad of an wit which bis been th 


prehended under the general name of Panning. It is in- 


deed impoſſible to kill a weed, which the foil has a na- 


tural diſpoſition to produce. The ſeeds of punning are 


in the minds of all men, and though they may be ſubdued 


by reaſon, reflexion, and good ſenſe, they will be very 


apt to ſhoot up in the greateſt genius that is not broken 


and cultivated by the rules of art. Imitation is natural 


to us, and when it does not raiſe the mind to poetry, 


r g. muſick, or other more noble arts, it often 


reaks out in puns and quibble 
Ariat, in the eleventh chapter of his book of rhe- 


torick, deſcribes two or three Einds of puns, which he 
calls paragrams, among tac beauties of good writing, 

and produces inſtances of them out of ſome of the 

greateſt authors in the Greed tongue. Cicero has ſprinkled 
5 Coal of his works with puns, and in his book, where 
he lays down the rules of oratory, quotes abundance of 


ſayings as pieces of wit, which alto upon examination 
prove arrant puns. But the age in which He pun chic fly 
flouriſhed, was the reign of King James the Firſt. I hat 
learned monarch was himſelf a tolerable punſter, and 


made very few Biſheps or Privy-Counſellors that had 


not ſome time or other ſignalized themſelves by a clinch, 


or a cenundram. It was therefore in this age that the 


L 3 ML pun 
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YE appeared with pomp en! dignity. It had before 
deen admitted into merry ſpeeches and ludicrous com- 
| pontions, but was now delivered with great gravity 
trom the pulpit, or pronounced in the moſt Tolemn man- 
ner at the council-table. The greateſt authors, in thetr 
moſt ſerious works, made frequent uſe of puns. Ihe 


fermons of Diſhop Andrew. and the tragedies of SH 


Jacar, are full of them. The ſinner was punned 1nto 
repentance by the former, as in the latter nothing is 


more uſual than to ſee a hero weeping and quicvling 


for a dozen lines together. 
I maſt add to theſe great authorities, which ſeem to 
have given a kind of ſanction to this piece of falſe wit, 
that all the writers of rhetorick have treated of pun- 


ping with very great reſpect, and divided the ſeveral 


kinds of it into hard names, that are reckoned among 
the figures of ſpeech, and recommended as ornaments 


in diſcourſe. I remember a country ſchoolmaſter of 


my acquaintance told me once, that he had been in 
company with a Gentleman whom he looked upon to 


be the greateſt Paragrammatiſt among the moderns. 
Upon inquiry, I found m 4 learned friend had dined 
c 


that day with Mr. Savar, famous puniter ; and de- 
firing him to give me ſome account of Mr. Swan's 


converſation, he told me that he generally talked in 
the Parammaſia, that he ſometimes gave into the Ploce, 


but that in'his humble opinion he thined moſt in the 


Arntancela/i, Te." 


I mutt uct here omit, that a ** univerſity of this 


land was formerly very much infeſted] wWith puns ; but 
whether or no this mivEt not ariſe from the fens and 
marſhes in which it was p̃tuated, and which are now 
drained, I muſi leave to the determination of more oo 
fol naturalifts. | 
| After this jhort hiſtory of punning, one would won- 
der how it ſhould be fo entirely bznithed out of the 
learned world as it is at preſent, eſpecially ſince it had 
found a place in the writings of the moſt arcient polite 
authors. To account for this we muſt conſider, that the 


frit race of authors, who were the great heroes in 


| writing, were deſlitute of all rules and arts of criticiſm; 


and for that reaſon, though they exc] later writers in 
greatnet ; 
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greatneſs of genius, they fall ſhort of them in accuracy 
and correctneſs. The moderns cannot reach their 
beauties, but can avoid their imperfections. When the 
world was furniſhed with theie authors of the firſt emi- 
nence, there grew up another ſet of writers, who gained 
themſ-lves a reputation by the remarks which they made 
on the works of thoſe who preceded them. It was one 
of the employments of theſe ſecondary authors, to 


Ciſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of wit by terms cf art, 


and to conſider them as more or leſs perfect, according 


as they were founded in trutu. It is no wonder there- 
fore, that even ſuch authors as Jocratec, Plato, and 


Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little blemiſhes as are not to 
be met with in authors of a much inferior character, 
who have written ſince thoſe ſeveral blemiſhes were diſ- 
covered. I do not find that there was a proper ſepara- 
tion made between puns and true wit by any of the 
ancient authors, except Quintilian and Longines. But 
when this diſtinction was once ſettled, it was very natural 
for all men of ſenſe to agree in it. As for the revival 

of this falſe wit, it happened about the time of the re- 
vival of letters; but as ſoon as it was once detected, it 

immediately vaniſhed and difappeared. At the ſame 
time there 15 no queition, but as it has ſunk in one age 


and roſe in another, it will again recover itſelf in ſome 


diſtant period of time, as pedantry and ignorance ſhall 
d, to ſpeak the truth, 

do very much apprehend, by ſome of the laſt winter's 
productions, which had their ſets of admirers, that our 


_ potterity will in a few years degenerate into a race of 
punſters: At leaſt, a man may be very excuſable for any 
apprehenſionsof this kind, that has ſeen Acreftichs handed 


about the town with great ſecrecy and applauſe ; to 
which I mutt allo add a little epigram called the J#7tches 


Prazer, that fell into verſe when it was read either back- 
ward or forward, excepting only that it curſed one way 


and bleſſed the other. When one ſees there are actually 


| ſuch pains-takers among our Britiſb wits, who can tell 
what it may end in? It we muſt laſh one another, let it 
| be with the manly ſtrokes of wit and ſatire ; for J am 


of the old philoſopher's opinion, that if | mult ſuffer | 
from one or the other, I Would rather it ſhould be from 
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the paw of a lion, than the hoof of an aſs. 1 do net 
{peak this out of any ſpirit of party. There is a meſt 
crying dulneſs on both fides. I have ſeen tory Acrofficts 
and whig ragrams, and do not quarrel with either of 
them, becauſe they are JI or Tories, but becauſe they 
are Anagrams and Her Hics. 


But to return to pun ning. Having purived the billory 


of a pun, from its originz! to its downfal, I ſhall lere 


deſ.ne it to be a conceit ariüng fron tie ule of ten 


words that agree in the ſound, * differ in the {ent 


The only way therefcre to try a piece of wit, is to Want 


hate it into a different language: If it bears the teſt, 

vou may pronounce it true; but if it vaniſhes in the ex- 
pcriment you may cunclude it to have been 2 2 pun. In 
ort, one may ſay of a Pun, as the country man deſcribcd 
his nightingale, that it is won T praterea nibil, a ſound, 

and | nctking but a ſound. On the coatrary, one may re- 

-prefert true wit by the Gdeſcription which Ari/tenc? 


makes of a finc woman; when the is 4% c ſhe is um 


tiful, when the is andryged ſt. e is beautiful; or as Mercerus 
das tranſlated it more emp n Indaicur Sora 


oft Laiter, Alu. forma eff. "te 
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Sound judgment is the ground ct writing well. 
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FR. Locks has an 2dmira ble reflexion upon the 
iy difference of wit and judgment, v hereby he 


4 endeivours to hew the realon why they are not 
always the talents cf me ſame perſon. His words are 
is fellow ; And lence, fer Ba , mey te ge ven ſee riajon 


of that common ebjervaticu, That mz aha ba Ve @ great 


ud of wait end prompt memeries, Lade not always the 
cle; 7 judgment, or þ 4 ft reaſon. Fer avit lying en yt 
34 ie A ehe ge of tdeas, and puttin; hee torether avito 
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Gruickne/s and wvaricty, aulercin can Fe found on; reſem? /ance 
or congruity, thereh e make up 71. 2 pictures ard agreeas- 
ble wifrens in the funcr; fudgincut, en the contrary, lies 
quite cn the other jide, in ſeparating carefully ene from ants 
tber, ideas avhereia can be found tube lraft difference, there? y 
to avid being mi/-led by jimilitud:, and by affinity te take 


one thing fer aruther. This is a <vay of Proceeding guits 
contrary to metaphor and alluſſon; wherein, fur the moj? 
fart, lies that entertainment and flonſantry of <vit which 
ferikes fo Iivelp ren the fancy, and is therefore [a accepiable 
JJ . | 

This is, I think, the beſt and moſt philoſophical 
account that I have ever met with of wit, which gene- 
rally, though not always, conſiſts in ſuch a reſemblance. 


and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. I ſhall 
only add to it, by way of explanation, That every re- 


ſemblance of ideas is not that which we call wit, unleſs 


it be ſuch an one that gives % ht and /arpri/e to the 
reader: I'heſe two properties ſeem eſſential to wit, more 


particularly the laſt of them. In order therefore that the 
reſemblance in the ideas be wit, it is neceſſary that the 


ideas noulè not lie too near one another in the nature 


c things; for where the likeneſs is obvious, it gives no 
ſurpriſe. To compare one man's ſinging to that of anc- 


tber. cr to repreſent the winitzneſs of any object by 


that of milk and mow, or the variety of its colours by 
tnoſe of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, unleſs be- 
ſides this obvious reſernblance, there be forme further“ 
coneruity diſcovered in the two ideas that is capable of 


giving the reader ſome ſurpriſe. Thus when 2 poet tells 


* » * . * 
us, the boſom of his miſtreſs is as white as ſnow, there 


is no wit in the compariſon; but when he adds, with 42 
ſigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into wit. Every 


reader's memory may ſupply him with innumerable 


initarces cf the ſame nature. For this reaſon, the ſimi- 


| litudes in heroic poets, who. endeavour rather to fl 
the mind with great conceptions, than to divert it with 
lach as are new and ſurpriſing, have ſeldom any thing 


in them that can be called wit. Mr. Lecke's account of 
wit, with this ſhort explanation, comprehends mot of 


the ſpecies of wit, as metaphors, ſimilitudes, allegories, 


znigmas, mottocs, parables, fables, dreams, viſions, 


2s — dramatick 
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dramatick writings, burleſque, and all the methods of 
alluſion : As there are many other pieces of wit, (how 
remote {ocyer they may appear at nri ſight, from the 
foregoing deſcription) which upon examination will be 
found to agree with it. F 
As true wit generally conſiſts in this reſemblance and 
congruity of ideas, fal/e avit chiefly conſiſts in the re- 
ſemblance and congruity ſometimes of ſingle letters, as 
in anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and acroſtick: : 
Sometimes of ſyllables, as in echos and doggere! 
rhymes : Sometimes of words, as in puns and quib- 
bles; and ſometimes of whole ſentences or poems, calt 
into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars : Nay, ſome 
carry the notion of wit ſo far, as to aſcribe it even to 
external mimickry; and to look upon a man as an inge- 
nious 3 that can reſemble the tone, poſture, or 
rs or AA FO 1 
As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance of ideas, and 
falſe wit in the reſemblance of words, according to the 
foregoing inſtances; there is another kind of wit which 
conſiſts partly in the reſemblance of ideas, and partly in 
the reſemblance of words, which for diſtinction ſake 
I ſhall call mzixe vie. I his kind of wit is that which 
abounds in Ccauley, more than in any author that ever 
wrote. Mr. Waller has likewiſe a great deal of it. 
Mr. Dryden is very ſparing in it. Milton had a genius 
much above it. Sper/er is in the ſame claſs with Milton. 
Ihe Taliant, even in their epick poetry, are full of it. 
Monſieur Boileau, who formed himſelf upon the ancient 
poets, has every where rejected it with ſcorn. If we 
look after mixt wit among the Grect writers, we ſnall 
find it no where but in the epigrammatiſts. There are 
indeed ſome ſtrokes of it in the little poem aſcribed to 
Muſæus, which by that, as well as many other marks, 
betrays itielf to be a modern compoſition. If we look 
into the Latin writers, we fird none of this mixt wit 
in Virgil, Lucretius, or Catullas ; very little in Horace, 
but a great deal of it in O<2, and ſcarce any thing elſe 
VVV 5 
Out of the innumerable branches of mixt wit, I 
| ſhall chooſe one inſtance which may be met with in all 
the writers of this claſs. The paſſion of love in its 
Tn ons 1 = . nature 


drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon the 


to 
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nature has den thought to reſemble ſire; for which 


reaſon de words fre ard flame are made uſe of to 
fignuy love. The witty ports therefore have taken an 
advantage trom the doubtful meaning of the word fire, 
to make an infinite number of witticiſms. Convhy ob- 
terving the cold regard of his miſtreſs's eyes, and at 
the lame time their power of producing love in him, 
conſiders them as burning-glaſſes made of ice; and find- 
ing himſelf able to live in the greateſt extremities of love, 
concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. When his 


miſtreſs has read his letter written in juice of limon 


by holding it to the fire, he deſires her to read it over a 


| ſecond time by love's flames. When ſhe weeps, he 
wiſhes it were inward heat, that diſtilled thoſe drops from 
the limbeck. When ſhe is abſent he is beyond eighty, 
that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole than when f. 


e is 
with him. His ambitious love 1s a fire that naturally 


mounts upwards; his happy love is the beams of hea- 


ven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. When it does 


not let him ſleep, it is a flame that ſends up no fmoke ;- 
when it is oppoſed by counſel and advice, it is a fire 


that rages the more by the winds blowing upon it. Upon 


the dying of a tree in which he had cut his loves, he 


obſerves that his written flames had burnt up and wi- 


thered the tree. When he reſolves to give over his paſ- 


ſion, he tells us that one burnt like him for ever dreads 


the fire. His heart is an Zrna, that inſtead of Vulcass 


ſhop incloſes Cupid”s forge in it. His 3 5 
He would inſinuate to his miſtreſs, that the fire of love, 
like that of the ſun (which produces ſo many living 
creatures) ſhould not only warm but beget. Love in 
another place cooks pleaſure at his fire. Sometimes the 


_ poet's heart is frozen in every breaſt, and ſometimes 


ſcorched in every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in 


tears and burnt in love, like a ſhip ſet on fre in che 


middle of the ſea. 
The reader may obſerve 1 


n every one of theſe inſtances, 


that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with thoſe of 


love; and in the ſame ſentence ſpeaking of it both as a 
paſſion and as real fire, ſurpriſes the reader with thofe 


teeming reſemblances or contradiction: that make = 4 
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all the wit in this kind of writing. Mixt wit therefore 


1; a compoſition ef pun and true wit, and is more or 
leſs perfect as the reſemblance lies in the ideas or in the 


words: Its foundations are laid partly in falſhood and 


partly in truth; reaſon puts in ker claim for one half 


of it, and extravagance for the other. The only pro- 


vince therefore for this kind of wit, is epigram, or thoſe 


little occaſional poems that in their own nature are 
nothing elſe but a tiſſue of epigrams. I cannot conclude 
this head of ut auit, without owning that the ac- 
mirable poet out of whom I have taken the examples 
cf it, had as much true wit as any author that ever 


_ writ; and indeed all other talents of au extraordinary 


genius. 
that I ſhould take notice of Mr. Dryden's definition of 
wit; which, with all the deference that is due to the 
judgment of fo great a man, is not fo properly a defi- 


nition of wit, as of good writing in general. Wit, as 


he defines it, is a propriety of words and thoughts 


adapted to the ſubject.“ If this be a true definition of 


wit, I am apt to think that Zacli4 was the greatelt wit 


that ever ſet pen to paper: It is certain that never was 
a greater propriety of words and thoughts adapted _ 
to the ſubject, than what that author has made uie of 


in his elements. I ſhall only appeal to my reader, if 


this definition agrees with any notion he has of wit: 
If it be a true one, I am ſure Mr. Dryden was not only 
a better poet, but a greater wit than Mr. Cowley ; and 


Virgil a much more facetious man than either Ov or 
Beouheurs, whom I look upon to be the moſt pene- 
trating of all the French criticks, has taken pains to 


 ſhew, that it is impoſſible for any thought to be beauti- 


ful which is not juſt, and has not its foundation in the 


nature of things: Ihat the baſis of all wit is truth; 


and that no thought can be valuable, of which good 


ſenſe is not the ground-work. Boileau has endeavoured 
to inculcate the ſame notion in ſeveral parts of his writ- 
ings, both in proſe and verſe. This is that natural way 
of writing, that beautiful ſimplicity, which we ſo much 
ch 


admire in the compoſitions of the ancients; and whi 


It may be expected, ſince I am upon this ſubject, 
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no body deviates from, but thoſe who want ſtrength of 
genius to make a thought ſhine in it; own natural 
3 Poets who want this ſtrength of genius to 
give that majeſtick ſimplicity to nature, which we fo 
much admire in the works of the ancients, are forced 
to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to let an 
piece of wit of what kind ſocver eſcape them. 1 look 
upon theſe writers as G in poetry, who, like thoſe 
in architecture, not being able to come up to the beau- 
tiful ſimplicity of the od Grecds and Romans, have en- 
ceavoured to ſupply its place with all the extravagancies 
cf an irregular fancy. Mr. Dryden makes a very handſom 
_ obſervation, on Ovild's writing a letter from Dido to 
A neas, in the following words. Ovid (ſays he, ipeak- 
ing of Virgil's fiction of Dido and .,F*neas,) © taxes it up 
« after him, even in the ſame age, and makes an anci- 
« ent heroine of YirgiPs new-created Dido; diftates a 
letter for her juſt before her death to the ungrateful 
« fugitive; and very unluckily for himſelf, is for mea- 
* ſuring a ſword with a man fo much ſuperior in force 
to him on the ſame ſubject. I think I may be judge 
of this, becauſe I have tranſtated boch. The famous 
© author of the Art of Love has nothing of his own ; 
© he borrows all from a greater maſter in his own pro- 
feſſion, and, which is worſe, improves nothing which 
© he finds: Nature fails him, and being forced to his old 
© ſhift, he has recourie to witticiſm. This paſſes in- 
« deed with his ſoft admirers, and gives kim the pre- 
« ference to Virgil in their eſteem. _ . 
WMWere not I ſupported by ſo great an authority as that 


[of r. D.yden, 1 ſhould not venture to obſerve, That 
mue taite of molt of our Eagliꝶ poets, as well as readers, 


is extremely Gorhick. He quotes Monſieur Segrais for a 
threefold diſtinction of the readers of poetry: In the 


\ ficlt of which he comprehends the rabble of readers, 


whom he does not treat as ſuch with regard to their 
POD but to their numbers and the coarſeneſs of 
their taſte. His words arc as follow: Segrais has 
* diſtinguithed the readers of poetry, according to their 
capacity of judging, into three claſſes. [He might 
have ſaid the ſame of writers too, if he had pleaſed.] 
In the loweſt form he places thoſe whom he calls Les 
| 1 1 Petits 
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Petits Efprits, ſuch things as are our upper-gallery 


audience in a play-houſe ; who like nothing but the 
huſk and rind of wit, prefer a quibble, a conceit, 


an epigram, before ſolid ſenſe and elegant expreſſion: 
Theile are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial ſtood 
for parliament-men, we know already who would 


carry it. But though they make the gre iteſt appea:- 
ance in the field, and cry the loudeſt, the beſt on it 


is they are but a ſort of French Huguenots, or Dutch 


who have not lands of two pounds per annum in Par- 
nafſzs, and therefore are not privileged to poll. Their 


authors are of the ſame level, fit to repreſent them 
on a mountebank's ſtage, or to be maſters of the 


ceremonies in a bear- garden: Yet theſe are they who 


have the moſt admirers. But it often happens, to 
their mortification, that as their readers improve | 
their ſtock of ſenſe, (as they may by reading better | 

books, and by converſation with men of — . 


- 


- they ſoon forſake them. SL 
I mutt not diſmiſs this ſubje& without obſerving, that 
as Mr. Lecke in the paſſage above-m2ntioned has diſco- 


vered the moſt fruitful ſource of wit, fo there is another 


of a quite contrary nature to it, which does likewiſe 
branch itſelf out into ſeveral kinds. For not only the 
reſemblamce, but the oppoſition of ideas, does very often 


produce wit; as I could ſhew in ſeveral little points, | 
turns and antitheſes, that I may poſſibly enlarge upon | 


in ſome future ſpeculation, 
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 Humano capiti cervicem pictor eguinam 
Jungere ſi velit, & varias inducere plumas, 
Undigue collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Doeſinat in piſcem mulicr formoſa fuperne : 
SpeFatum admiſſi rijum teueatis anici ? 
Credit, Pijones, iſei tabula fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut & ri ſomuia, vane 1 
Firguntur ſpecies Hor. Ars Poet. ver. to 
If in a picture, Piſo, you ſhou'd fee 
A handſem woman with a fiſh's tail, 
Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, 


Or limbs of beaſts, of the moſt different kinds, 


Cover'd with feathers of all forts of birds; 
Wou'd you not laugh, and think the painter mad? 
Truſt me that book is as ridiculous, 5 
Whoſe incoherent ſtyle, like fick mens dreams, 
Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. 
J enn. 
T is very hard for the mind to diſengage itſelf from 
1 a ſubject in which it has been long employed. The 
thoughts will be rifing of * * from time to 
time, though we give them no encouragement; as the 
toſſings and fluctuations of the ſea continue ſeveral hours 
after the winds are laid. 8 
It is to this that I impute my laſt night's dream or 
viſion, which formed into one 1 allegory the 


ſeveral ſchemes of wit, whether falſe, mixed, or true, 


that have been the ſubject of my late papers. 
Methought I was tranſported into a country that was 
filled with prodigies and enchantments, governed by 


| the goddeſs of FaLs400D, and intitled 7he Region of 
falſe Mit. There was nothing in the fields, the woods, 
and the rivers, that appeared natural. Several of the 


trees bloſſomed in leaf-gold, ſome of them produced 


| Lone-lace, and ſome of them precious ſtones. The 


_ fountains 
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fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and were ſelled 


with ſtags, wild-boars, and mermaids, that lived among 


tlie waters; at the ſame time that dlphins and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſn played upon the banks or tool their paitine 
in the meadows. Ihe birds kad many of them golden 
beaks, and human voices. The flowers perfumed the 


air with ſmells of incenſe, amber-greaſe, and pulvil- 
lic's; and were io interwoven with one ancther, that 


they grew up in pieces of embroidery. The winds 
were filled with fighs and meſfiges of diſtant lovers. 


As I was walking to and fro in this enchanted wilder- 
nels, I could rot ferbeor breaking out into ſoliloquies 
upon the ſeveral won-#ers which lay before me, when 


to my great ſurpriſe, I found thete were artificial echos 
in en ery walk, that by repetitions of certiin words 
which 1 ſpoke, agreed with me, or contradicted me, 
in every thing I ſaid. In the midit of my converſation 


with thete inviſible companions, I diſcovered in the 
centre of a very dark grove a monſtrous fabrick built 


after the Cahich manner, and covered with innume- 
rable devices in that barbarous kind of ſculpture. I 
immaediately went up to it, and found it to be a kind 
of heathen temple! conſecrated to the god cf Dungy. 


Upon my entrance ] ſaw the deity of tae place dreſſæd 


in the habit of a Monk, with a book in one hand and 


a a rattle in the other. Upon his right hand wes Iadiiſtiy, 
uith a lamp buzri.ing before her; and on his left Caprice, 
with a monkey fitting on her ſhoulder. Before his feet | 
there ſtood an Altar of a very odd make, which, as I _ 


| afterwards found, was ſhaped in that manner to comply 
with the inſcription that iurrounded it. Upon the altar 
there lay ſercral oiferings of Axes, Wings, and Eggs, 
cut in paper, and inſcribed with verſes. The temple 


was filled with votaries, who applied themſelves to dif- 


ferent diverſions, as their fancies directed them. In one 
part of it I fi.w a regiment of Aragrams, who were con- 


_ tzavally in mction, turning to the right or to the left, 
facing about, doubling their ranks, hifting their ſta- 
tions, and throwing then:{elves into all che figures, and 


2 


counter-marchies of tie moſt changeable and perplexed. 


exerciſe. 
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Not far from theſe was a body of Acreſticls, made 
up ot very ditproportioned perſons. It was diſpoſed into 
thre: columns, the offi-ers planting themſelves in a line 
on the left hand of each column. The officers were all 


of them at leaſt ſix foot high, and made three rows of 


very proper men; but the common ſoldiers, who filled 


up the ſpaces between the officers, were ſuch dwarfs, 
cripples, and ſcarecrows, that one could hardly look upon 


ther without laughing. I'here were behind the Acrofticas 


ts or three files of CHruurng rains, which differed only from 


the former, as their officers were equipped (Iike the azure 


of Time) witit an hour-glafs in one hand, and a ſcythe in 
the other, and took their poſts promiſcuoully among the 


private men whom they commanded. 
In the body of the temple, and before the very face of 


the deity, metnought I ſaw the phantom of Tryphicdorus 
the Lipogrammati/?, engaged in a ball with four and 
twenty perſons, who purſued him by turns through all 
the intricacies and labyriutus of a country-dance, with- 
out being able to overtake him. | . 


Obſerving ſexeral to be very buſy at the weſtern end 


of the Temps, I inquired into what they were doing. 
and found there was in that quarter the gout magazine 
of Redus's. 'Thcie were ſeveral things o 


| the molt dif- 
fereat natures tied up in bundles, aud thrown upon one 
another in reaps like faggots. You might behold an 
anchor, a night- rail, and a hobby-horſe bound up toge- 


tber. One of the workmen ſeeing me very much jur- 
priſed, told me, there was an infinite deal of wi: in ſever. al 


cr thoſe bundles, and that he would ecplain hem to me 
if I pleaſed ; I thanked him for his civilüty, but told hin 
I was in very great haſte at that time. As I was going 
out of the temple, I obſerved in one corner cf it a cluſter 


of men and women lau: ching very heartily, and diverting 


themſelves at a game of Crambo. I heard ſeveral Doubt: 


| Rhymes as | pafled by them, which raiſed a great deal 


* 


ot mirth. OE | 5 5 

Not far from theſe was another ſet of merry people 
engaged at a diverſion, in which the whole jeſt was to 
nuſtake one perſon for another. Io give occaſion for 
theſe ludicrous miſtakes, they were divided into pairs, 


_ Every pair being covered frem head ta foot with the 


lame 
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fame kind of dreſs, though perhaps there was not the leaſt 


reſemblance in their faces. By this means an old man 


was ſometimes miſtaken for a boy, woman for a man, 
and a black-a-moor for an Eura can, which very often 
produced great peals of laughter. Theſe I gueſſed to be 
a party of Punt. But being very deſirous to get out of 
this world of magic, which had almoſt turned my brain, 


I left the temple, and crofſed over the ſields that lay 
about 1t with all the ſpeed I could make. I was not gone 


ſar before I heard the found of trumpets and alarms, 
which ſeemed to proclaim the march of an enemy ; and, 
as I afterwards found, was in reality what I apprehended 
it. There appeared at a great diſtance a very ſhining 
light, and, in the midſt of it, a perſon of a moſt beautiful 
aſpect; her name was TR UT H. On her right hand 

there marched a male deity, who hore ſeveral quivers 
on his ſhoulders, and graſped ſeveral arrows in his hand. 
His name was Vit. The approach of theſe two enemies 


filled all the territories of Fal/e Mit with an unſpeakable = 


conſternation, inſomuch that the goddeſs of thoſe re- 


— appeared in perſon upon her frontiers, with the 
e 


veral inferior deities, and the different bodies of forces 
which I had before ſeen in the temple, who were now 
drawn up in array, and prepared to give their foes a 
warm reception. As the march of the enemy was very 


Now, it gave time to the ſeveral inhabitants who bordered 


upon the Regions of Fats n00D to draw their forces | 


into a body, with a deſign to ſtand upon their guard as 


neuters, and attend the iſſue of the combat. 5 


I muſt here inform my Reader, that the frontiers ef 
the enchanted region, which I have before ce.v-thcc, 


were inhabited by the ſpecies of Mix EHU Wit, who 
made a very odd appeirance when they were iuttered | 


together in an army. There were men wivle bodies 
were ftuck full of darts, and women whote eyes were 
| burning-glaſſes : Men that had hearts of fire, and wo- 
men that had breafts of ſnow. It would be endicis to 


_ deſcribe ſeveral monſters of the like nature, that com- 


poſed this great army; which immediately tell aftung?r 


and divided itſelf into two parts, the one half throwing 


themſelves behind the banners of TRUrB, and the 


The 


others behind thoſe cf FaLsu00D, 
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The poddeſs of FALsHooOD was of a gigantick 
ſtature, and advanced ſome paces before the front of her 


army; but as the dazzling light, which flowed from 


TruTH, began to ſhine upon her, ſne faded inſenſibly; 


inſomuch that in a little ſpace ſhe looked rather like an 


huge phantom, than a real ſubſtance. At length, as the 


goddeſs of TRUTH approached ſtill nearer to her, ſhe 


fell aw ay intirely, and var1iihed amidſt the brightneſs 


of her preſence ; ſo that there did not remain the leaſt 
trace or impreſſion of her zgare in the place where the 
had been ſeen. 


As at the riſing of the ſun he conſtellations grow thin, 
and the ſtars go out one after another, until the whole 


hemiſphere is extinguiſhed ; ſuch was the vaniſhing of 
the goddeſs : And not only of the goddeſs herfelf, but 


of the whole army that attended her, which ſympathized 


| with their leader, and ſhrunk into nothing, in propor- 


tion as the goddeſs diſappeared. At the {ame time the 
whole temple ſunk, the aſh betook themſelves to the 
ſtreams, and the wild beaſts to the woods, the fountains 


recovered their murmurs, the birds their voices, the trees 


their leaves, the flowers their ſcents, and the whole face 


| ef nature its true and genuine appearance. Though I 
fill continued aſleep, 1 fancied myſelf as it were awak- 


ened out of a dream, when I ſaw this region of prodigies 
reſtored to woods and rivers, fieida and meadows. @ 


| _ Upon the removal of that Md ſcene of wonders, 
which had very much diſturbed my imagination, I took 
| a full ſurvey of the perſons of Wir aud TxuTtn; for 
 indecd it was impoſſible to look upon the firſt, without 
ſeeing the other at the ſame time. There was behind 
them a ſtrong and compact body of figures. The genius 
of Heroic Poetry appeared with a {word in her hand, 
and a laurel on her head. Tragedy was crowned with 


cypreſs, and covered with robes dipped in blood. Satire 
had ſmiles in her look, and a dagger under her gar- 
ment. Rhetorick was known by her thunderbolt ; and 
Comedy by her maſg. After ſeveral other figures, Ex. 
gram marched up in the rear, who had been pod 
there at the beginning of the expedition, that he might 
not revolt to the enemy, whom he was {aipected to 


favour in his heart. I was very much awed and delighted 


WIe 
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with the appearance of the god of Vit; there was 


ſomething to arable and yet fo piercing in his looks, 


as inſpired me at once with love and terror. As I was 
gazing on him, to my unſpeakable joy, he took a quiver 
of arrov-'s from his ſhoulder, in order to make me a pre- 
ſent of it; but as I vas reaching out my hand to receive 
it of him, I knocked it againſt a chair, and by that 
means awaked. PO e 
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The face of wealth and poverty we wear. 
E E moſt improper things we commit in the con- 
— duct of our lives, we are led into by the force 
5 of faſnion. Inſtances might be given, in which 
a2 prevailing cuſtom makes us act agaiuſt the rules of 
nature, law and commen ſenſe : but at preſent I ſhall 


confine iny — of the effect it has upon mens . 


minds, by looking iO our behaviour when it is the 


' faſhion to po into mourning. The cuſtom of repreſent- | 


ing the grief we have for the loſs of the dead by our ha- 
bit, certainly had its riſe from the real ſorrow of ſuch 
as were too much diſtreſſed to take the proper care th-y 


ougght of their dreſs, By degrees it prevailed, that ſuch 
as had this inward oppreſſion upon their minds, made 
an apology for net omg | with the reſt of the world in 


their ordinary diverſions by a dreſs ſuited to their con- 


dition. This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by ſach only = 


as were under real diſtreſs; to whom it was a relief 
that they had nothing about them ſo light and gay as to 
be irkſom to the gloom and melancholy of their inward 


roeflexions, or that might miſrepreſent them to others. 
In proceſs of time this laudable diſtinction of the ſor- 


rowtul was lo, and mourning is now worn by how 
3 . - an 


Juv. Sat. 3. ver. 18 Jo | 


— — 
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Yoa fee nothing but magnificence and 
ſolemnity in the equipage of the relict, and an air of 
reicaſe from ſervitude in the pomp of a fon who has 
loſt a wealthy father. This faſhion of ſorr2w is now be- 


come a generous part cf the ceremonial between Princes 


and Sovereigns, who in the language of all nations 
are ſtiled brothers to each other, and put on the purple 
upon the death of any Potentate with whom they live 
in amity. Courticrs, and ali who with themſelves ſuch, 
are inmediately ſeized with grief from head to foot up- 
on this diſaſter to their Prince; ſo that one may know 


the very buckles of a Gentleman-Uſher, what degree 
5 ; 9 


of friendſhip any deceaſed Monarch maintained with the 
court to vchich he belongs. A good courtier's habit and 
behaviour is hieroglyphical on theſe occaſions: He deals 


much in whiſpers, and you may ice he dreſſes according 


to the beſt intelligence. OO | | 
The general affectation among men, of appearing 


greater than they are, makes the whole worid run into 


the habit of tie court. You fee the Lady, who the day 
before was as various as a rainboæ, upon the time ap- 
pointed for beginning to mourn, as dark as a cloud. This 
humour does not previil only on thojte whoſe fortunes 


can ſupport auy change in their equipage, not on thoſe 


caly whoſe incomes demand the wantonneſs of new ap- 

earances; but on ſuch alſo who have juſt enough to 
clothe them. An old acquaintance of mine, of ninety 
pounds a year, who has naturally the vanity of being a 
man of famion decp at hi, heart, is very much put to it 


to bear the mortality of Princes. He made a new black 
ſait upon the death of the King of Spain, he turned it 
for the King of Peringal, ani he now keeps his chamber 
chile it is ſcouring for the Eraperor. He is a good œco · 


nomiſt in his extravagance, and makes only à ireth black 
button upon his iron-gray ſuit for any Potentate of ſmall 
territories ; he indeed adds his crape hatband for a 
Prince whole ecoloits he has admired in the Gagetie. But 
Witever compliments ay be made on theſe occaſions, 
te true mourners are the mercers, ül! men, lacemen 


and mil iners. A Prince of a mercun and royal aitpot- 


51 ; > 3 — ” 52 * la ww 2 
tion would ze fle viii great anxicty upon the Prolpeck 


* 


olf his death, ii he conti 


U 


dered „what numbers would be 
8 reduced 
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reduced to miſery by that accident only: He would think 
it of moment enough to direct, that in the notification 
of his departure, the honour done to him might be re- 
| ſtrained to thoſe of the houſhola of the Prince to whom 
it ſhould be ſigniſied. He would think a general mourn- 
ing to be in a leſs degree the ſame ceremony which is 
practiſed in barbarous nations, of killing their ſlaves to 
attend the obſcquies of their Kings. 3 

I had bcen wonderfully at a loſs for many months 
together, to gueſs at the character of a man who came 


now and then to our coffee-houſe: He ever ended a 


news-paper with this reflexion, Nell, I /ee all the forcign 
Princes are in gocd healih. If you aſked, Pray, Sir, what 
ſays the Peſiman from Jicuna? he anſwered, Make us 

thankful, the German Princes are all wii! : What does 
he ſay from Barcelona * He does not ſpea but that the 


cuuntry agrees very avell with the new Quccn. After very | 
much inquiry, I found this man of univerſal loyalty | 


was a wholeſale dealer in ſilks and ribbons: His way 
is, it ſeems, if he hires a weaver, or workman, to have 


it inſerted in his articles, That all this ſhall be well and 
truly performed, provided no foreign Potentate ſhall 
« depart this liſe within the time above-mentioned.” 
It happens in all public mournings, that them any trades | 


which depend upon our habits, are during that folly 


eicher pinched with preſent want, or terrified with the | 


apparent approach of it. All the atonement which men 


can make for wanton expences (which is a ſort of in-= | C4 


_ ſulting the ſcarcity under which others labour) is, that 


the ſuperfluities of the wealthy give ſupplies to the 
neceſſities of the poor; but inſtead of any other good 
ariſing from the aftectation of nog in courtly habits of 

| 


mourning, all order ſeems to be deſtroyed by it; and the 


true honour, which one court does to another on that 


_ occaſion, loſes its force and efiicacy. When a foreign 


- miniſter beholds the court of a nation (which flouriſhes 


in riches and plenty) lay aſide, upon the loſs of his 
maſter, all marks of ſplendor and magnificence, though 


the head of ſuch a joy ful people, he will conceive a greater 


jdea of the honour done his maſter, than when he {ces 
the generality of the people in the ſame habit, When 
one is afraid to aſk the wife of a tradeſman whom = 


| 


| 
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general opinion cannot long ſupport me. 
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has loſt of her family; and after ſome preparation en- 
dceavours to know whom ſhe mourns for; how ridiculous 
is it to hear her explain hericit, That we have loſt one 


of the houſe of Auſtria ? Princes are elevated fo highly 
above the reſt of mankind, that it is a preſumptuous 


diſtinction to take part in honours done to their memo- 


ries, except we have authority for it, by being related in 
a particular manner to the court which pays that vene- 


ration to their friendſhip, and ſeems to expreſs on ſuch 


an occaſion the ſenſe of the uncertainty of human life 


in general, by aſſuming the hab:t of ſorrow though in 


the full poſſeſſion of triumph and royalty. R 
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5 Demetri tegue Tigelli N 5 
Diſcipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 
| | Hor. Sat. 10. |. 1. ver. 90. 


Demetrius and Tigellius, know your place; 


Go hence, and whine among the ſchool- boy race. 
A FTER having at large explained what Wit is, 

A and deſcribed the falſe appearances of it, all that 

4 labour ſeems but an uſeleſs inquiry, without ſome 


I time be ſpent in contidering the application of it. The 


ſeat of wit, when one ſpeaks as a man of the town and 


the world, is the play-houſe ; I ſhall therefore fill this 


aper with reflexions upon the uſe of it in that place. 


The application of wit in the theatre has as ſtrong an 
eetfect upon the manners of our Gentlemen, as thre taſte 


of it has upon the writings of our authors. It may, 
perhaps, look like a very preſumptuous work, though 

not foreign from the duty of a SPECTATOR, to tax 
the writings of ſuch as have long had the general ap- 
plauie of a nation; but I ſhall always make reaſon, 
truth, and nature the meaſures of praiſe and diſpraite ; 


if thoſe are for me, the generality of opinion is of no 


= 


coniequence againſt me; if they are againſt me, the 


Witu“ 
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Without further preface, I am going to look into 


ſome cf our molt applauded plays, and tee whether they 
deſerve the figure they at preſent bear in the imagina- 
tions of men, or not. Os 

In reflecting upon theſe works, I ſhall chiefly dwell up- 


on that for which each reſpective play is molt celebrated. 
The preſent paper ſhall be employed upon Sir Fehling 
Flutter. The received character of this play is, That it is 


the pattern of genteel comedy. Dorimant and Harriot are 
the characters of greateſt conſequence, and if theſe are 
low and mean, the reputation of the play is very unjuſt. 

I will take for granted, that a fine Gentleman ſhiould 
be honeſt in his actions, and refined in his language. 


Inſtead of this, our hero in this piece is a direct knave 
in his deſigns, and a clown in his language. Bellair is 


lis admirer and friend ; in return for which, becauſe he 
is forſooth a greater wit than his ſaid friend, he thinks 


it reaſonable to perſuade him to marry a young Lady, 
whoſe virtue, he thinks, will laſt no longer than until 

ſhe is a wife, and then the cannot but fall to his ſhare, 

as he is an irreſiſtible fine Gentleman. The falſhood to 


Mrs. Leweit, and the barbarity of triumphing over her 
anguiſh for loſing him, is another inſtance of his honeſty, 
as well as his good-nature. As to his fine language; 


he calls the orange-woman, who, it ſcems, is inclized | 
to grow fat, An eveor-grewn jade, with a flaſuet of puts 


before her; and ſolates her with a pretty phrate of Has 
now, Deuble Tripe ? Upon the mention of a country 
_ Gentlev.oman, whom he knows nothing of, (no one can 
imagine why) he evill lay his life foe 7s fene aukevard 
ill. faſtioned country toad, wwho not having above four denen 
of hairs on her head, has aderned her baldneſs xvith a large 
_ ewhite fru, that foe ray lock ſparkiſply in the fere-front 
ile King's bex at an cld play. Unnatural mixture of 
| tenſclefs common- place! 


As to the generoſity of his temper, he tells his poor 


 footman, If he did not avait letter --ke would turn 
him away, in the inſ..lent phraſe of, III uncaſe you. 


Now fer Airs. Eamict + She Lughs at obedience to 
an abſent mother, whoſe tenderne{s B deſcribes to be 


very exquiſite, for thor {fe 7s fo pleaſed onith fing Har- 
riot again, that foe cannct chide her for tcing cut of the 


WH 
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aud me upun others for a very civil perſon 


-- Fark. 
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avay. This witty daughter, and fine Lady, has ſo little 
reſpect for this good woman, that ſhe ridicules her air 
in taking leave, and cries, In auhat flruzgle is my poor 
mother yonder ? See, fee, her head tottering, her eyes ftare- 


ing, and her under lip trembling. But all this 1s atoned 


for, becauſe he has more vit than is uſual in her ſex, and 
as much malice, though ſhe is as avild as you would wiſh 


ber, and has a demurene/s in her looks that makes it ſo Jur- 


prifing ! Then to recommend her as a fit ſpouſe for his 
hero, the poet makes her ſpeak her ſenſe of marriage 


_ very ingeniouſly: I think, ſays ſhe, I might be brought to 
endure him, and that is all a reaſonable awoman fhould 
expect in an huſband. It is, methinks, unnatural that we 


are not made to underſtand how ſhe that was bred under 


_ a filly pious old mother, that would never truſt her out 


of her ſight, came to be ſo polite. | | 
It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of every 


thing, which engages the attention of the ſober and valu- 
able part of mankind, appears very well drawn in this 


piece: But it is denied, that it is neceſſary to the cha- 


racter of a fine Gentleman, that he ſhould in that man- 
ner trample upon all order and decency. As for the 


character of Dorimant, it is more of a coxcomb than 
that of Fepling. He ſays of one of his companions, that 


a good correſpondence between them is their mutual iu- 

| tcreit. Speaking of that friend, he declarcs, their being 
much together makes the 4:9men think the better of his 
 undo*ftanding, and jndge mere favourably of my reput ation. 


I: makes him pals upto?! Some for a man of ers good ſenje, 


This whole celebrated piece is a perfeꝙ contradiction 


to good manners, good ſenſe, and common honeſty; and . 
as there is nothing in it but what is built upon the ruin 


of virtue and innocence, according to the notion of 
merit in this comedy, I take the ſhoemaker to be, in 
reality, the fine Gentleman of the play: For it ſeems 


he is an atheiſt, if we may depend upon his character 
ds given by the orange-woman, who 1s herſcif far from 
being the loweſt in the play. She ſays of a tne man 


who is Derimant's companion, There it nc arcther = 


 beathen in the town, except the ſhoemaker. His pretenſion 


0 be the kero of the Drama appears ſtill more in his 
| M e 
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own deſcription of his way of living with his Lady. 
T here ts, ſays he, never a man in town lives mere like a 
Gentleman with his avife than I do; I never mind her 


motions ; ſhe never inquires into mine. Wee ſpeak to one 
another civilly, hate cue another heartily ; and becauſe it 


is vulgar to lie and ſoak together, xve have each of us eur 


ſeveral ſettle-ted. That of ſooking together is as good as 


if Derimant had ſpoken it himſelf; and, I think, ſince _ 
he puts human nature in as ugly a form as the circum- 


ſtance will bear, and is a ſtanch unbeliever, he is very 
much wronged in having no part of the good fortune 
beſtowed in the laſt act. 


To ſpeak plainly of this whole work, I think no- 


thing but being loſt to a ſenſe of innocence and virtue 
can make any one ſee this comedy, without obſerving 
more frequent occaſion to move ſorrow and indigna- 


tion, than mirth and laughter. At the ſame time allow 
it to be nature, but it is nature in its utmoſt corruption 


and degeneracy. 
SS SSssssssssss 
No 66 Wedneſday, May 16. 


Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, & ſiugitur ertubus 
Fam nunc, ty inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. „ 
„ I oY Hor. Od. 6. I. 3. ver. 21. 
| Behold a ripe and melting maid 
Bound *prentice to the wanton trade: 
 Jonian artiits, at a mighty price, 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice, 
What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay; 
And with an early hand they form the temper'd clay. 


Ros cou u Ox. 


E two following letters are upon a ſubject of . 
very great importance, though expreſſed without 


7⁰ 


aꝛny air of gravity. 
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To the SPECTATOR, 


3 e 


© F Take the freedom of aſking your advice in behalf 
Jof a young country kinſwoman of mine who is 
lately come to town, and under my care for her edu- 
cation. She 1s very pretty, but you cannot imagine how 
unformed a creature it is. She comes to my hands juſt 
as nature left her, half fimſhed, and without any acquired 
improvements. When I look on her often think of the 

Hell Sauvage mentioned in one of your papers. Dear 

* Mr.SpecraToR, help me to make her comprehend the 

* vifible graces of ſpeech, and the dumb equrne of 
motion; for the is at preſent a perfect ſtranger to both. 
* She knows no way to expreſs herſelf but hy her tongue, 
and that always to ſignify her meaning. Her eyes ſerve 
her yet only to ſee with, and the is utterly a foreigner to 
the language of looks and glances. In this I fancy you 
o 
5 
6 
« 


| © could help her better than any bady. I have beltowed 


two months in teaching her to ſigh when ſhe is not con- 
cerned, and to ſmile when ſhe is not pleated ; and am 
aſhamed to own ſhe makes little or no improvement. 
Then ſhe is no more able now to walk, than ſhe was to 
go at a year old. By walking you will eafily know I 
mean that regular but eaſy motion, which gives our per- 
ſons ſo irreſiſtible a grace as if we moved to muſick, and 
is a kind of diſengaged figure, or, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
recitative dancing. But the want of this I cannot blame 
in her, for I find ſhe has no ear, and means nothing by 
walking but to change her place. I could pardon too 
her bluſhing, if ſhe knew how to carry herſelf in it, and 


* if it did not manifeſtly injure her complex1on. 


They tell me you are a perſon who have ſeen the 
© world, and are a judge of fine breeding; which makes 
me ambitious of ſome inſtructions from you for her im- 
* provement: Which when you have favoured me with, 
© I ſhall further adviſe with you about the diſpoſal of this. 

fair foreſter in marriage; ior I will make it no ſecret 
* to you, that her perſon and education are to be her 


1 am, SIX, — Very humble fer v ant, 
5 ; 5 CELIMENE. 
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Bb employed by Celimene to make up and ſend 
to you her letter, I make bold to recommend the 
caſe therein mentioned to your conſideration, becauſe 
ſhe and I happen to differ a little in our notions. T, 


who am a rough man, am afraid the young girl is in 


TATOR, let us have your opinion of this one thing 
called Fine-Brecding; for I am afraid it differs too 


5 
_ © a fair way to be ſpoiled : Therefore, pray, Mr.S rt c- 
L 
« 
4 


much from that plain thing called Good-Breeding. 
0 Tour moſt humble ſervant. 


The general miſtake among us in the educating our 


children, 1s, That in our daughters we take care of their 


_ perſons and neglect their minds; in our ſons we are ſo 


intent upon adorning their minds, that we wholly negle& 
their bodies. It is from this that you ſhall ſee a young 


Lady celebrated and admired in all the aſſemblies about 
town, when her elder brother is afraid to come into a 
room. From this ill management it ariſes, That we 
frequently obſerve a man's life is half ſpent before he is | 
taken notice of; and a woman in the prime of her years 
is out of faſhion and neglected. The boy I ſhall conſider | 
upon ſome other occaſion, and at preſent ſtick to the 
girl: And I am the more inclined to this, becauſe I have 


ſeveral letters which complain to me that my female 


Readers have not underſtood me for ſome days laſt paſt, 


and take themſelves to be unconcerned in the preſent 
turn of my writings. When a girl is ſafely brought 
from her nurſe, before ſhe is capable of forming one 


_ ſimple notion of any thing in life, ſhe is delivered to the 


hands of her dancing-maiter ; and with a collar round 
her neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a fantaſtical 
_ gravity of behaviour, and forced to a particular way 


of holding her head, heaving her breaſt, and moving ; 
with her whole body; and all this under pain of never | 
having an huſband, if ſhe ſteps, looks or moves awry. | 


This gives the young Lady wonderful workings of ima- 


gination, what is to paſs between her and this huſband, |: 


that ſhe is every moment told of, and for whom {he 


ſeems to be educated. Thus her fancy is engaged to turn 


all her endeavours to the ornament of her perſon, as 


What 


Ne 67 Thurſday, May 17. 
— 
bother undertakes the defence of his favourite diverſion, 


been approved by the greateſt men in all 
Hemer calls Merion a fine dancer; and ſays, That the 
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what muſt deter: ber good and ill in this life; and 
ſhe naturally thinks, ir the is tall enough, ſhe is wile 
enough for any tiung tor which her education makes her 
think the is 4 To make her an agreeable per- 


ſon is the main purpoſe of her parents; to that 1s all 
their coſts, to that all their care directed; and from this 
general folly of parents we ce our preſent numerous 


race of coquettes. Theſe reflexions puzzle me, when I 


think of giving my advice on the ſubje& of managing 


the wild thing mentioned in the letter of my correſpon- 
dent. But ſure there is a middle way to be followed; 


the management of a young Lady's perſon is not to be 
_ overlooked, but the erudition of her mind is much more 
to be regarded. According as this is managed, you will 
' ſee the mind follow the appetites of the body, or the 
body expreſs the virtues of the mind. : 


 Cleomira dances with all the elegance of motion ima- 
ginable; but her eyes are ſo chaſtiſed with the ſimpli- 
_ City and innocence of her thoughts, that ſhe raiſes in her 
| beholders admiration and -will, but no looſe hope 
or wild imagination. The true art in this caſe is, Io 
make the mind and body improve together; and if 


poſfible, to make geſture follow thought, and nat "= | 


thought be employed upon geſture. 


EFF 


| Sahere elkgautids quam neceſſe oft probe. Salut. 
Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. mt 


T UCIAN, in one of his dialogues, introduces 2 


hiloſopher chiding his friend for his being a 
F dancing, and a frequenter of balls. Ihe 


which, he ſays, was at firſt invented by the goddeſs Rhea, 


and preſerved the life of ape himſelf, from the cruelty 


of his father Saturn. He proceeds to ſhew, that it had 


ages ; that 


graceful micn and great agility which he had acquired 


3 by 
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by that exerciſe, diſtinguiſhed him above the reſt in the 


Armies, both of Greeks and 7 rejavis. | 


He adds, that Pzr-bus gained more reputation by in- 
venting the dance which is called after his name, than by 


all his cther actions: 'That the Lacedemonians, who were 


the bravck people in Greece, gave great encouragement 


PY 


to this diverſion, and made their Hormus (a dance muck 
ruſembling the French Brazvl) famous over all Ma- That 
there were itil! extant ſome Thegalian ſtatues erected to 


the honour of their bett dancers: And that he wondered 


ho his brother philoſopher could declare himſelf againit 

the opinions of thoſe two perſons, whom he profeſſed fo 

mach to admire, Hemer and Heſiod; the latter of which 
compares vaicar and dancing together; and ſays, That 


ihe gcds have beſkirord fertitude on jome men, and on others 


75 


A difpojitien for dancing. 


Laltiy, he puts him in mind that Socrates, (who, in 


the judgment of Apollo, was the wiſeſt of men) was not 
_ <nly a profefied admirer of this exerciſe in others, but 
learned it himſelf when he was an old man. 
Ihe moroſe philoſopher is ſo much affected by theſe, 
and ſome other authorities, that he becomes a convert to 
Ai; friend, and deſires he would take him with him when 
he went to his next ball. | | | 


I love to ſhelter myſelf under the examples of great 


men; and, I think, I have ſufficiently ſhewed that it i 
not belov: the dignity of theſe my ſpeculations to take 


notice of the following letter, which, I ſuppoſe, is ſent 
me by ſome ſubſtantial tradeſman about Cn ge. 
"7 SEE: 


F Ama man in years, and by an honeſt induſtry in 
s the world have acquired enough to give my chil- | 
« dren a liberal education, though I was an utter ſtranger 
to it myſelf. My eldeſt daughter, a girl of fixteen, 


has for ſome time been under the tuition of Monſieur 


© Rigadoon, a dancing-matter in the city; and I was pre- 


valled upon by her and her mother to go laſt night to 
one of his balls. 1 muſt own to you, Sir, that — | 
never been at any ſuch place before, I was very much 
+ pleaſed and ſurpriſed with that part of his entertain- 
ment which he called French Dancing. There were | 
« ſeveral young men and women, whoſe limbs 7 
5 | . "WM 
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to have no other motion, but purely what the muſick 
gave them. After this part was over, they began a 
diverſion which they call country-dancing, and wherein 
there were alſo ſome things not diſagreeable, and di- 
vers emblematical figures, compoſed, as I gueſs, by wiſe 
men, for the inſtruction of youth. ” | 

Among the reſt, I obſerved one, which, I think, they 


© call Haut the Squirrel, in which while the woman flies 
the man purſues her; but as ſoon as ſhe turns, he runs 


away, and ſhe is * to follow. 


Ihe moral of this dance does, I think, very aptly re- 
commend modeſty and diſcretion to the female ſex. 


But as the beſt inſtitutions are liable to corruptions, 
fo, Sir, I muſt acquaint you, that very great abuſes are 
—_ into this entertainment. I was amazed to ſee my 
girl handed by, and handing young fellows with ſo 
much familiarity; and I could not have thought it had 
been in the child. They very often made uſe of a moſt 
impudent and laſcivious ſtep called ferting, which 1 
know not how to deſcribe to you, but by telling you 
that it is the very reverſe of back to back. At laſt an 
impudent young dog bid the fidlers play a dance called 
Moll Pately, and after having made two or three capers, 
ran to his partner, locked his arms in hers, and whiſked 

her round cleverly above ground in ſuch a manner, that 
I, who ſat upon one of the loweit benches, ſaw further 
above her ſhoe than I can think kit to acquaint youwith, 
I could no longer endure thoſe enormitics; wherefore 
juſt as my girl was going to be made a whirligig, [ ran 
in, ſeized on the child, and carried her home. 6 
Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. I ſuppoſe 


© this diverſion might be at firſt invented to keep up a 


good underſtanding between young men and women, 


0 

1 

and fo far I am not againſt it; but I ſiall never allow 
of theſe things. I know not what you will ſay to this 
( © caſe at preſent, but am ſure that had you been with 


me you would have ſeen matter of great ſpeculation. 
V 
1 muſt confeſs I am afraid that my correſpondent had 


100 much reaſon to be a little out of humour at the 
treatment of his daughter, but I conclude that he would 


)J 
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Kave been much more ſo, had he ſeen one of thoſe 


Ing dances in which Witt Honeycons aſſures me 


they are obliged to dwell almoſt a minute on the Fair 
one's lips, or they will be too quick foy the muſick, and 


dance quite ont of time. Yo 5 
Il am not able however to give my final ſentence againſt 


chis diverſion; and am of Mr. Coxwl:y's opinion, that ſo 

much of dancing, at leaſt, as belengs to the behaviour 

and an handſom — of the body, is extremely uſeful, 
ary. 


if not abſolutely nece 


We generally form ſuch ideas of people at firſt ſight, 


as we are hardly ever perſuaded to lay aſide afterwards: 
For this reaſon, a man would wiſh to have nothing diſ- 


_ agreeable or uncomely in his approaches, and to be able 


to enter a room with a good grace. 


I might add, that a moderate knowledge in the little 
rules of good- breeding gives a man ſome aſſurance and 

makes him eaſy in all companies. For want of this,! 
| have ſeen a profeſſor of a liberal ſcience at a loſs to 
ſalute a Lady; and a moſt excellent mathematician not | 
able to determine whether he ſhould Rand or fit while | 


, my Lord drank to him. 
t 


is the proper buſineſs of a dancing-maſter to regulate | 
_ theſe matters 1 h I take it to be a juſt Fes. 5 
that unleſs you add ſomething of your own to what theſe 
fine Gentlemen teach you, and which they are wholly | 
ignorant of themſelves, you will much ſooner get the 


character of an affected fop, than of a well-bred man. 


As for ccuntry-dancing, it muſt indeed be confeſſed that 


the great familiarities between the two ſexes on this occa- 


ſion may ſometimes produce very dangerous confequences; 
and I have often thought that few Ladies hearts are ſo ob- 


durate as not to be melted by the charms of muſick, the 


force of motion, and an handfom young fellow who is 
_ continually playing before their eyes, and convincing 


them that he has the perfect uſe of all his limbs. 
But as this kind of dance 1s the particular invention 


of our own country, and as every one is more or leſs a2 
_ proficient in it, I would not diſcountenance it; but ra- 
ther ſuppoſe it may be practiſed innocently by others, 
as well as myſelf, who am often partner to my landlady's 


POST: 


eldeft daughter, 
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e 
Having heard a. 2 character of the collection of 
pictures which is to be expoſed to ſale on Friday next; 


and concluding from the following letter, that the per- 
ſon who collected them is a man of no unelegant taſte, 


will be ſo much his friend as to publiſh it, provided the 


reader will only look upon it as filling up the place of. 
an advertiſement. 2 e 5 


From the three Chairs in the Piazza Covent-Garden. 


"S223. | May 16, 1711. 
As you are a SPECTATOR, I think we, who make 
I it our buſineſs to exhibit any thing to pablick 


view, ought to apply ourſelves to you for your appro- 
© bation. I have travelled Europe to furniſh out a ſhow 
for you, and have brought with me what has been ad- 

_ © mired in every country through which I paſſed. You: 
have declared in many papers, that your greateſt de- 

lights are thoſe. of the eye, which I do not doubt but [- 
_ © ſhall gratify with as beautiful objects as yours ever be- 
held. If caſtles, foreſts, ruins, fine women, and gracefut 

| © men, can pleaſe you, I dare promiſe you much ſatisfac- 


© tion, if you will appear at my auction on Friday next. 


5 A fight is, I ſuppoſe, as grateful toaSypzcTaATO?, 
as a treat to another perſon, and therefore I hope you 
© will pardon this invitation from, . 


humble ſervant, 


J. Grxanam. 


Nes dio turba ſumus- | Ovid. Met. L 1. ver. ts | 
; We two are a multitude. „„ | 


in which we are engaged, the greater variety of 


- (): E would think that the larger the company "RF 
= thoughts and ſubjects would be ſtarted indiſcourſe; 


but inſtead of this, we find that converſation is never ſo 
much ſtraitned and confined as in numerous aſſemblies. 
Wy 
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when a mvltitude meet together upon any ſubjeR of dif- 
courſe, their debates are taken up chiefly with forms 


and general poſitions; nay, if we come into @ more con- 
tracted aſſembly of men and women, the talk generally 
runs upon the weather, ſaſliions, news, and the like 


publick topicks. In proportion, as converſation gets 


into clubs nd knots of friends, it deicends into parti- | 


culars, and grows more free and communicative: But 
the moſt open, initructive, and unrelerved ducourſe, 1 
that whach paſſes between two perſons who are familiar 
and intimate friends. On theſe occaſions, a man gives 
a looſe to every paſſion and every thought that is up- 
permoſt, diſcovers his molt retired opinions of perſons 
and things, tries the beauty and ftrength of his ſent? 
ments, and expoles his whole ſoul to the examination 
of his friend. _ 5 . 

Tully was the firſt who obſerved, that friendſhip im- 


proves happineſs and abates miſery, by the doubling of 
 _ our joy and dividing of our grief; a thought in which 


he hath been followed by ail the eſſayers upon friend- 
ſhip, that have written ſince his time. Sir Francis Baces 
has finely deſcribed other advantages, or, as he calls 
them, fruits of friendſhip; and indeed there is no ſub- 
ject of morality which has been better handled and more 
exhauſted than this. Among the ſeveral fine things which 


| have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg leave to quote ſome | 
out of a very ancient author, whoſe book would be | 
regarded by our modern w:ts as one of the moſt ſhining 


tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 


name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philo- 


ſopher: I mean the little apocryphal treatiſe intitled, 
the eviſuom of the ſen of Sirach. How finely has he 


deſcribed the art of making friends, by an obliging and | 


_ affable behaviour? And laid down that precept which a 


late excellent author has delivered as his own, * That | 
we ſhould have many well wiſhers, but few friends” | 
| Saveet language will multiply friends; and a fair. ſpenlig 
7 increaſe kind greetings. Be in peace with | 

many, nevertheleſs have but one counſelor of a thouſand. | 
With what prudence does he caution us in the choice of | 
_ our friends? And with what ſtrokes of nature (I could | 


 Fongue ati 


alm oſt ſay of humour) has he deſcribed the behaviour of a 
EDS e treacherous 
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treacherous and i<li-intereſted friend? , IroulT/? f et 


a friend, pre e vim firſi, and be not hajty to credit ius 
Fer jeme mea is a fricud for his ewn eccaſten, and will 
ut abide in the day of thy trouble. Aud there is a friend, 
c ο being turned to entity and flrife will dijcaver thy 
reproach, Again, ſome friend is a cmpaninn at the table, 


end aviil not continue li the Ga; of thy O11 5 But en thy 
projpertty he auill be as,; and will bo held over thy 


iirwvants, If thou be Prout lum he xvill be againſt ther, 
aud bid: himſelf from thy face. What can be more ſtroug 
and pointed than the following verſe? /eparate thyje!” 
rem thine exenties, and take feed of thy friead;. In the 
next words he particularizes one of thoſe fruits of friend- 


ſhip which is de:cribed at length by the tuo famous au- 


thors above-mentioned, and falls into a general elogium 


_ of friendſhip, which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. 

A faithful friend is a ſtrong d:fence; aud he that hath 
 feund fuch an one, hath found a treaſure. No: ming auti cm 
tervail a faithful friend, and his exceliency is unvaluabir. 


A faithful friend is the medicine of lifz; and they that fear 


the Lord jhell find him. Whoſo feareth the Lord ſhell direct 


his friendipip aright; for as he is, fo pail bis neighovur 


(that is his friend) be ai. I do not remember to have met 
with any ſaying that has pleaſed me more than that of a 
ſriend's being the medicine of life, to expreſs the efficacy 


of friendſhip in healing the pains and anguiſh whick 


naturally cleave to our exiſtence in this world; and am 
_ wonderfully pleaſed with the turn in the laſt ſentence, 
that a virtuous man ſhall as a bleſſing meet with a friend 
who is as virtuous as himſelf. There is another ſaying 
in the ſame author, which would have been very much 


admired in an heathen writer; for/ake not an old friend, 


for the new is not comparable to him: A new friend is as 


new wine; when it is old thou ſhalt drink it with plea- 


ſire, With what ſtrength of alluſion, and force 'of 
thought, has he deſcribed the breaches and violations 
of friendſhip? Who/o caſteth a ſtone at the birds 2 
. them axway; and he that upbraideth his friend, 


friendjhip. Though thou drawweſf a fevord at a friend yet 
Aupair not, for there may be a returning to favour: If thow 
hat opened thy mouth againſt thy friend fear not, for there 
may be a reconciliationg except fer upbraiding, or pride, o. 


2 
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diſcloſing of ſecrets, or a treacherous wound; for, for theſe 
things every friend will depart. We may obſerve in this 
and-ſeveral other precepts in this author, thoſe little 


familiar inftances and illuſtrations which are ſo much ad. 
mired in the moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. 


There are very beautiful inſtances of this nature in the 
following paſſages, which are likewiſe written upon the 


ſame ſubjet: M haſo dijeowereth ſecrets, laſeth his credit. 


and fall never find a friend to his mind. Love thy friend, 
and te faithful unto him; but if thou bexwrayeſt his ſecrets, 


follogu no mere after him: For as a man hath deſtroyed his 
enemy, ſo haſt thou loft the love of thy friend; as one that | 
letteth a bird go out of his hand, Jo haſt thou let thy friend 


ge, and fhalt not get him again: Follow ofter him no more, 
for he is too far off; he is as a roe eſcaped out of the frare. 


A. for a wound it may be beund up, and after reviling there 


may be reconciliation; but he that bewrayeth ſecrets, i; 
_ without he pe. : ” . 


Among the ſeveral qualifications of a good friend, | 


this wiſe man has very juſtly ſingled out conſtancy and 


faithfulneſs as the principal: To theſe, others have added | 


virtue, knowledge, difcretion, equality in age and 
fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum Comitas, a plea- 


ſantneſs of temper. If 1 were to give my opinion upon | Y 
ſuch an exhauſted ſabjeR, I ſhould join to theſe other 


qualifications a certain zquability or evenneſs of beha- 


uiour. A man often contracts a friendſhip with one whom = 8 


perhaps he does not find out until after a year's converſa- 
tion; when on a ſudden ſome latent ill humour breaks 


out upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſuſpected at 


his firſt entering into an intimacy with him. There are 


ſeveral perſons who in ſome certain periods of their lives 
are inexpreſſibly agreeable, and in others as odious and 


deteſtable. Martial has given us a very pretty picture of 
one of this ſpecies in the following epigram: 


Dijfci lic, facilis, jucundas, acerbus es idem, 


I all thy humours, whether grave or meHow, 
Thou rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow; 


Halt ſo muck wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, - 


There is no hving wi thee, nor without thee. 5 


ec tecum Poſſum vi vere, nec fine te. Epig. 47. I. 22. 
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- Thes Take is with yellow ſaffron crown” 


It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a friend- 
ſhip with one, who by theſe changes and viciſſitudes of 
Rumour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes odious : 
And as moſt men are at ſome times in an admirable. 
frame and diſpoſition of mind, it ſhould be one of the 
greateſt taſks of wiſdom to keep ourſelves well when we 
are ſo, and never to go out of that which is the agreea- 
ble part of our character. . 


TZSDSSDSSSSSSOSDSHSSSEU 
N-6g Saturday, May 19. 


Mie ſegetes, illic veniunt felicias uva: 
| Arborei fetus alibi atgue injuſſa vireſcunt 5 


Gramina. Nonne vides, craceos ut T molus odores, 


| Tndia mittit ebur, molles ſua thura- ſabæi? 8 
At Chalybes nudi ferrum, vireſague Pontus 

Ca ſtorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum ? 

Contiuuò has leges æternagut fardera certis 
Impaſuit natura locis—— Virg. Georg. 1. ver. 54. 
This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits ; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 

A fourth with graſs, unbidden, deck the — 
5 95 
India black ebon and white w'ry bears; 
And ſoft Jdume weeps her od'rous tears: 


* Thus Pontus ſends her bever ſtones from far; 


And naked Spaniard: temper ſteel for war: 


| Epirus for th' Elan chariot breeds | 

. n hopes of palms) a race of running ſteeds. 

Ihzhis is th' original contract; theſe the laws 5 
lmpos'd by nature, and by nature's cauſe. Darn. 


| love to frequent as the Rozal-Exchange. It gives 


Doren is no place in the town which I ſo much 


1 me a ſecret ſatĩs faction, and, in ſome meaſure, 


gratifies my vanity, as I am an Engliſman, to ſee ſo 
nich an aſſembly of countrymen and foreigners con- 


| fulting together upon the private buſineſs of mankind, | 
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and making this metropolis a kind of En for the 
u hole earth. I muſt confeſs I look upon high- change 
to be a great council, in which all conſiderable nations 
have their repreſentatives. Factors in the trading worid 
are what ambaſſadors are in the politick world; they 


negotiate affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a 


good correſpondence between thoſe wealthy ſocicties of 


men that are divided from one another by ſeas and 


oceans, or live on the different extremities of a conti- 


nent. I have often been pleaſed to hear diſputes ad- . | 
jifted between an inhabitant of Jaan and an Alderman 


of Londen, or to ſee a ſubject of the Great Mogul enter- 
ing into a league with one of the Czar of My/cowuy. I 


am infinitely delighted in mixing with theſe ſeveral 
- miniſters of commerce, as they are Ciftinguithed by 


their different walks and different languages: Some- 
times I am juſtled among a body of Armenians Some- 


times I am loſt in a crowd of Fexus; and ſometimes 


make one in a gt oupe of Durchmen. I am a Dare, Sed: 


or Frenchman at different times; or rather fancy myſelf 


like the old philoſopher, who upon being aſked what 


countryman he was, replied, That he was a citizen of 


the world, 


people, 
Ax DbREw, who often ſmiles upon me as he ſees me 


buſtling in the crowd, but at the ſame time connives at 


my preſence without taking any further notice of me, 
There is indeed a merchant of Et, who juſt knows 


me by fight, having formerly remitted me ſome money 


to Grand Cairo; but as I am not verſed in the modern 


 Coptick, our conferences go no further than a bow and 


a grimace. 3 5 
This grand ſcene of buſineſs gives me an infinite va- 


riety of ſolid and ſubſtantial eatertainments. As I am 


a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally overflows 
_ with pleaſure at the ſight of a proſperous and happy mul- 
titude, inſomuch that at many publick ſolemnities I can- 


not forbear expreſſing my joy with tears that have ſtolen | 
down my cheeks. For this reaſon I am wonderfully 
delighted to ſee ſuch a body of men thriving in their own 
Private fortunes, and at the ſametime promoting the * Eo 


Though I very frequently viſit this buſy multitude of 
I am known to nobody there but my friend Sir 


FW INE ] 
lick ſtock; or in other words, railing eltates for their 
own families, by bringing into their country whatever 15 
wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is ſuperſiuon-. 

Nature feems to have taken a particular care to di- 


ſeminate her bleſſings among the different regions of the 


world, with an eye to.this mutual intercourſe and traf- 
fick among mankind, that the natives of the ſeveral parts 
of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 


another, and be united together by their common intereſt. 


Almoſt every d:gree produces ſomething peculiar to i. 


The food often grows in one country, and the ſauce in 


another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the 
products of Barbadees : The infuſion of a Ca plant 


ſweetned with the pith of an [zd/az cane. The Philippia 


iſlands give a flavour to our Zur peau bowls. The fingle 


dreſs of a woman of quality is often the product of an 


hundred climates. The muff and the fan come together 
from the different ends of the earth. The ſcarf is ſent 
from the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the 
pole. The brocade petticoat riſes out of the mines of 

Peru, and the diamond necklace out of he bowels of 
Jndtſtan. . | | : 


It we conſider our own country in its natural proſpect, 


without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren uncomfortable ſpot of earth fails to our 


mare! Natural hiſtorians tells us, that no fruit grows 


| originally among us, befides hips and haws, acorns and 


pig- nuts, with other delicacies of the like nature; that 


Cur climate of itſelf, and without the affiitances of art, 


can make no further advances towards a plumb than to 


a ſtoe, and carries an apple to no greater a perfection 


than a crab: That our melons, our peaches, our ſigs, 
our apricots, and cherries, are ſtrangers among us, im- 
ported in different ages, and naturalized in our Eg & 

ardens ; and that they would all degenerate and fall away 


into the traſh of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 


ſun and ſoil. Nor has traffic more enriched our vege- 
table world, than it has improved the whole face of na- 


ture among us. Our ſhips are laden with the harveſt of 
every climate: Our tables are ſtored with ſpices, and 
ile, and wines: Our rooms are filled with pyramids or 


China, 
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China, and adorned with the workmanſhip of Japan: 


Our morning's draught comes to us from the remoteſt 
corners of the earth: We repair our bodies by the drugs 


of America, and repoſe ourſelves under Indian canopies. 


My friend Sir Axprew calls the-vineyards of France our 


gardens; the ſpice- iſlands, our hot-beds; the Per/ians 
our ſilk-weavers, and the Chine/e our potters. Nature 
indeed furniſhes us with the bare neceſſaries of life, but 


traffiek gives us a great variety of what is uſeful, and at 1 


the ſame time ſupplies us with every thing that is con- 


venient and ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt part of this | 


our happineſs, that whilſt we enjoy the remotelt products 
of the north and ſouth, we are free from thoſe extremities 
of weather which give them birth; that our eyes are re- 


freſhed with the green fields of Britain, at the ſame time 
that our palates are feaſted with fruits that riſe between. 


the tropicks. 5 5 
For theſe reaſons there are not more uſeful members 


in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit mankind | 
together in a mutual intercourſe of good offices, diſtribute | 
the gifts of nature, find work fopthe poor, add wealth to 

the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our Engliſb mer- 


chant converts the tin of his own country into gold, and: 
_ Exchanges his wooll for rubies. The Mahometans are 


clothed. in our Britiſb manufacture, and the inhabitants. 
of the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our ſheep.. 
When I have been upon the change, I have often fan- 

cied one of our old Kings ſtanding in perſon, where he 


is repreſented in effigy, and looking down upon the 
wealthy concourſe of people with which that place is 


every day filled. In this caſe, how would he be ſurpriſed. 


to hear all the languages of Europe ſpoken in this little 
ſpat of his former dominions, and to ſee ſo many private 
men, who in his time would have been the vaſſals of 


ſome powerful baron, negotiating like princes for greater 
ſums of money than were formerly to be met with in the 
royal treaſury ! Trade, without enlarging the Britiþ 
territories, has given us a kind of additional empire: 
It has multiplied the number of the rich, made our. 
landed eſtates infinitely more valuable than they were 


formerly, and added to them an. acceſſiun of other 
Eſtates as valuable as the lands themfives C 
| — y Monday, 
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Interdum wulgus rectum widet. Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. ver. 63. 
Sometimes the vulgar ſee and judge aright. 


1- Wi I travelled, I took a particular delight in 


hearing the ſongs and fables that are come from 

father to ſon, and are moſt in vogue among the 

common people of the countries through which I paſſed; 
for it is impoſſible that any _ ſhould de univerſally 
taſted and approved by a multitude, though they are 
only the rabble of a nation, which hath not in it ſome 


uliar aptneſs to pleaſe and gratify the mind of man. 
. th the ſhane fr — creatures; 

and whatever falls in with it, will meet with admirers 
amongſt readers of all qualities and conditions. Mohere, 
nds we are told by Monfieur Borkas, uſed to read all his 

comedies to an old woman who was his houſekeeper, as 

me ſat with him at her work by the chimney-corner ; 
| and could foretel the ſucceſs of his play in the theatre, 

from the reception it met at his fire-ſide : For he tells 
us the audience always followed the old woman, and 
never failed to laugh in the ſu me place. 


man nature 1s 


the eſſential and 


I know nothing which more ſhews 


Inherent perfection of ſimplicity of thought, above that 
Which I call the gothick manner in writing, than this, 
that the firſt pleaſes all kinds of palates, and the latter 
only ſuch as have formed to themſe 
_ taſte upon little fanciful authors and writers of epigrant. 
Hemer, Virgil, or Milton, fo far as the language of their 
Poems is underſtood, will pleaſe a reader of plain com- 


Ives a wrong artificial 


mon ſenſe, who would neither reliſh nor comprehend an 


_ epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cooley: So, on the 


contrary, an ordinary ſong or ballad that is the delight 


ol the common people, cannot fail to pleaſe all ſuch rea- 
ders as are not unqualified for the entertainment by 
| their affectation or ignorance ; and the reaſon is plain, 
| becauſe the ſame paintings of nature which recommend 


nn 
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it to the moſt ordinary reader, will appear beautiful to 
the moſt refined. 3 | 


Ihe old fong of Chevy-Chaſe is the favourite ballad 
of the common people of England, and Ben Fe luſen uſed 


to ſay he had rather have been the author of it than of 


all his works. Sir Philip Sidney in his diſcourſe of poetry 
ſpeaks of it in the following words; I never heard the u 
| Jeng of Piercy and Douglas, that I found nit my heart 
micre moved than with a trumpet ; and yet it is Jung by forms 
blind crowder with no rougher voice than rude ſuile; which 


being /o evil apparelled in the duft and cobweb cf that un- 


ci vil age, what would it work trimmed in the girgeous ela- 


guence of Pindar ? For my own part Iam ſo profeſſed an ad- 
mirer of this antiquated ſong, that I ſhall give my reader a 
critick upon it, without any further apology for ſo doing. 
| The greateſt modern criticks have laid it down as a 


rule, That an heroick poem ſhould be founded upon | 


ſome important precept of morality, adapted to the con- 


flitution of the country in which the poet writes. Hemer x 


and Virgil have formed their plans in this view. As Greece 


was a collection of many governments, who ſuffered very 3 


much among themſelves, and gave the Perſian Emperor, 
who was their common enemy, many advantages over 
them by their mutual jealouſies and animoſities, Homer, 


in order to eſtabliſh among them an union, Wich was ſp | 


_ neceſſary for their ſafety, grounds his poem upon tie 


diſcords of and ren Grecian Princes who were — E 
gaged in a confederacy againſt an Afiatice Prince, and | 
the ſeveral advanta — the enemy gained by ſuch | 


their diſcords. At the time the poem we are now treat- 


| ing of was written, the diſſenſions of the Barons, ho 
were then ſo many petty Princes, ran very high, whe- | 


ther they quarrelled among themſelves, or with their 


neighbours, and produced unſpeakable calamities to the [ 


country: The poet, to deter men from ſuch unnatural 
| contentions, deſcribes a bloody battle and dreadful ſcene 


df death, occaſioned by the mutual feuds which reigned : 


in the families of an Exgliſ and Scotch Nobleman: 


That he deſigned this for the inſtruction of his poem, : 


we may learn from his four laſt lines, in which, after 
the example of the modern tragedians, he draws from 
| It a precept for the benefit of his readers. FF 
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Geo ſale the King, and bliſs the land 


Ii tient, jer, ard peace; 
Anil graut fiuegforth that fil debate 


Nai. Helene may ceajc. 1 


The nevt point obſerved by the greateſt heroic poets, 
hath ben to celebrate perſons and actions which do 
| honour to their country: Thus YirgiPs hero was the 


founder ct Pcins, Homer's a prince of Greece; and for 


this reaſon Valerius Flaccus and Statizs, who were both 


Remans, might be jultly derided for having choſen the 


expedition of the Gelden Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes 


for the ſubjects of their epic writings. WS 
The poet before ns has not only found out an hero 
in his own country, but raiſes the reputation of it by 


_ ſeveral beautiful incidents. The Erg/ii/h are the firſt who | 

take the field, and the laft who quit it. 
bring only fifteen hundred to the battle, the Scorch two 

| thouſand. The Exgliſb keep the field with fifty three: 
The Scorch retire with fifty-five : All the reſt on each 


The Englih 


fide being ſlain in battle. But the moſt remarkable cir- | 
cumſtance of this kind, is the different manner in which 


the Scorch and Engli Kings receive the news of this fight, 
and of the great mens deaths who command d in it. 


This news abr brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scottand's Xing did reign, 
That brave Earl Douglas ſudldculy yy 


Was with an errew flain. 


0 heaty news King James did Sta. 
Scotland can avitne/s be 
I have net any Captain more 
Of /Juch account as be. 


| Lite tidings to King Henry came 
M˖itbin es ſhort a ſbace, 
That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was ſlain in Chevy-Chaſe. 
New Ged be wwith him, ſaid our King, 
Sith tæuill no better be, _ 
I truft I bave within my realm 


Five bundred as geed as he. 


Ye 
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Tier ſhall not Scot nor Scotland /ay 
But T will vengeance take, : 
And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercy's ſake. 
This wow full wwell the King perform d 
_ After - do... * © 
In one day fifty Knights auere ſlain, 
ith Lords of great renown. 
And of the reſ of ſmall account 
Did many thouſands die, &c. 


At the ſame time that our poet ſhews a laudable partia- = 
lity to his countrymen, he repreſents the Scors after a 


manner not unbecoming fo bold and brave a people. | 
Far! Douglas on a milt-white fleed, 


1 4, Me a Baron bold, 
Kode foremoſt of the company, 
ee * Like gotd. 
His ſentiments and actions are 
Hero. One of us two, ſays he, 
as well as yourſelf, ſo that you can have no pretence 


nur By Inn nn 
muſt die : 


for refuſing the combat: However, fays he, it is pity 
and indeed would be a fin, that fo many innocent men 


| ſhould periſh for our ſakes, rather let you and I end 
dur quarrel in fingle fight Os ol 
Tre thas I will out-braved be, © 
One of us two ſhall des 
5 4 know thee auell, an Earl thou art, 
Tord Pierey, ſo am J. 
But truſt me, Pierey, pity it were, 
Ad great offence, to fill 
For they have done no ill. 
| Let thou and I the battle try, 
And ſet our men afide; 
| Aeccurſt be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom this is deny'd. "000 
Wen theſe brave men had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the battle and in fingle combat with each other, 
in the midſt of a generous parley, full of heroic => 
BEN | L 


Jam an Earl 


- 
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fad the Scorch Earl falls ; and with his dying words 
encourages his men to revenge his death, repreſenting 
to them, as the moſt bitter circumſtance of it, that his 


rival ſaw him fall. 


Vith that there came an arrow keen 
Oat of an Engliſh bow, | 
Which ſtruck Earl Douglas 20 the bear? 

A deep and deadly bloau. 


5 Who newer ſpoke more words than theſe, 
 _ Fight on my merry men all, 
For why, my li life is at an end, 

Lord Piercy . ſees my fall. 


Merry men, in the = of thoſe times, is no more 


than a chearful word for companions and fellow-ſol- 


| diers. A paſſage in the eleventh book of Vir A 
[Exeids is very much to be admired, where Cam, 
her laſt agonies inſtead of weeping over the wound ie 
had received, as one might have expected from a war- 

rior of her ſex, conſiders only (like the hero of whom 


Ve are now ſpeaking) how of battle would be con- 
= tinued after her death. 


Tum fic expirans accam ex Equal; bus unam 

Alloguitur; fida ante alias gue /ola Camille, 
 Quicum partiri curas 3 atque hae ita fatur : 
Hadtenus, Acca — potui : nunc vulnus acerbum 
Conficit, et tenebris nigreſcunt omnia circum : 


 Effuge, et hac Turno mandata nevi/ſima perfer 3 ; 


 Succedat pugnæ, Trojano/que arceat urbe : 


Famque vale,—— N En. 11. ver. 820. 
A gathering miſt o'erclouds her A eyes; 


And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies, 


Then turns to her, whom, of her female train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain. 
Acta, tis paſt ! he ſwims before my fight, 


Inexorable death; and claims his right. 


kear my laſt words to T zrnus, fly with * 
And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed: 
Repel the 7. A e and the town relieve : 


Furwel. Dayvex, 


5 3 | Turmis 
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Turnus did not die in ſo heroic a manner; though | 


our poet ſeems to have had his eye upon Turns's ipeceh 
in the laſt verſe, 


Tord Piercy fees ony fall. 
| —Ficifti, & vidtum tendere palma: 


Auſonii videre— En. 12. ver. 936. 


The Latian Chiefs have ſeen me beg my life. Dx Y DER. 


Earl Piercy 8 lawentation over his enemy is generous, 15 
beautiful, and paſſionate ; I muſt only caution the rea- 


der not to let the ſimplicity of the ſtile, which one may 


well pardon in ſo old a poet, * him again 4 the 


1 of the thought. 


Then hevies lift, Earl Piercy took 
The dead man by the hand, | 
Ard ſaid, Earl Douglas, for thy li ife | 

Wald 1 had * my land. 


0 C 270% ! my very heart doth bleed 
| ith forrow for thy jake ; 
Fer ſure a more renowned Knight 


Miſchance did never take. 


That beautiful line, Taking the dead man 15 the band, 5 


of Aueas's behaviour to- - 
wards Lau, ut, whom he himſelf had lain as he came to 


will put the reader in min 


the reſcue ot his aged father. 


At verd ut vultum vidit morientis, & ora, 
Ora nodis Anchiſiades pallentia miris ; 
"4 * nit, miſerans gra VI ters dextramque tetendit. 


En. 10. v. 822. 


8 The pious Prices beheld young Lanſus dead ; 
He att he —_ chen raf p'd his hand, and ſaid, G.. 
D xv DEN. 


1 ſhall take a opportunity to conſider the acher 
parts of this old ſong. C 


| Tueſday, 


70 


eh 


Q 
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natural as wonderful. 


* 
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Ne7t Tueſday, May 22. 


* 
— 


——Scribere juſit amor. Ovid. Epiil. 4. ver. ro. 
Love bid me write. . „ 


T HE intire conqueſt of our paTons is ſo di 8 | 


a work, that they who deſpair of it ſhould think 
of a leſs difficult taſk, and only attempt to re- 
gulate them. But there is a third. thing which may con- 


|| tribute not only to the eaſe, but alſo to the pleaſure of 


our life; and that is refining our paſſions to a greater 


elegance than we receive them from nature. When the 
paſſion is Love, this work is performed in innocent, 


though rude and uncultivated minds, by the mere force 
and dignity of the object. There are forms which na- 
turally create reſpect in the beholders, and at once in- 


flame and chaſtiſe the imagination. Such an imprefiion 


as this gives an immediate ambition to deſerve, in order 


| to pleale. This cauſe and eff2& are beautifully de- 
ſeribed by Mr. Dryden in the fable of C:mon and Iphice- 
ia. After he has repreſented Cimon ſo ſtupid, that 


He whiſtled as le went, for want of thought, 


he makes him fail into the following ſcene, and ſhews 


its influence upon him ſo excellently, that it appears as 


It happen'd on a ſummer's holiday, - 
T hat to the greenwood-ſhade he took his way ; 
His quarter-ſtaff, which he cou d ne er for/ake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
He trudg'd along unknowing what he fought, 
And ⁊ubiſtled as he went, for want of though. 
By chance conducted, or by thirſt conſirain d, 
The deep receſſes of the grove he gain'd; 
Where in a plain, "defended by the woed, 3 
Crept through the matted graſs a cryſtal flood, 0 
Ay æubich an alubaſter fountain locd : 
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Aud on the margin of the fount was laid, 
{ Attended by her ſlaves) a ſleeping maid, 
Like Dian, and her nymphs, when, tir'd with ſport, 
To reft by cool Eurotas they rejort : 
| The dame herſelf the goddeſs wwell expreſ5'd, 
Net more diſtinguiſb d by her purple weſt, 
T han by the charming features of her face, 
And even in flumber a ſuperior grace : 


Her body ſhaded with a flight cymarr ; 
Her bojem to the view was only bare 
_ The fanning wind upon her bojem blogs, 
Jo meet the fanning wind the boſom rose; 


Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, f 


The fanning wwind and purling fireams continue her | 


wy re po . | | 
The fool of nature flood with ſtupid eyes 
And gaping mouth, that 2 5 d ſurpri ſe, 
Fix d on her face, nor could remove his fight, 
| Neaw as he was to Lewe, and nevice in delight : 
Leng mute he ſtoad, and leaning on his flaff, 
His awonder æuitneſi d with an idiot laugh; 

7 hen would have ſpoke, but by his glimmering ſenſe 
= Firſt found his avant of «vords, and fear'd offence : 
 Deubted for what he was he ſhould be known, 

By his clown-accent, and his country tone. 


| But left this fine deſcription ſhould he excepted 


againſt, as the creation of that great maſter, Mr. Dryder, 
and not an account of what has really ever happened in 
the world; 1 ſhall give you, verbatim, the epiſtle of an 


enamoured footman in the country to his miitreſs. 


Their firnames ſhall not be inſerted, becauſe their paſſion 
demands a greater reſpect than is due to their quality. 
Janes is ſervant in a great family, and Elizabeth waits 
upon the daughter of one as numerous, ſome miles off 
of her lover. Jams, before he beheld Berry, was vain 
ol his ſtrength, a rough wreſtler, and quarrelſome cudgel- 
player; Betty a public dancer at may-poles, a romp at 


ſtool-ball : He always following idle women, ſhe play- 


ing among the peafants: He a country bully, the a coun- 


try coquette. But Love has made her conſtantly in her 


miſtreſs's chamber, where the young Lady gratifies a 


71 


follows. 


K {@ M „ 


ſecret paſſion of her own, by king Betty talk of James,; 


and James 1 is become a conſtant waiter near his maſter's 
apartment, in reading, as well as he can, romances. I 
cannot learn who M, is, who it ſcems walked ten mile 
to carry the angry meſſage, which gave occaſion to what 


5 ELTZABETH— 
3b dear Betty, . May 14. 1711. 


5 Emember your bleeding lover, who lies bleed- 
5 ing at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows 
he borrowed at the eyes of Venus, which 1 is your ſweet 

* perſon. 

* Nay, more, with the token you ſent me for my 
© love and ſervice offered to your ſweet perſon ; which 
was your baſe reſpe&s to mv ill conditions ; when 
alas ! there is no ill conditions in me, but quite con- 
trary; all love and puritx, elpectally to your fivect 
perſon; ; but all this 1 take as a jeſt. 

« But the ſed and diſcal aews which NI brought 
© me {truck me to the heart, which was, it ſeems, an] i is 
« your ill conditions for my love and reſpects to you. 

For tae told we, 1: came iorty times 70 you, vou 
© would nat ſpeak with me, W. nch word { am ſare 1 1 
"2 Heat! zriel to me. 

Now, my dear, it 1 may not de permitte 4 to your 
© ſwect company, a to have the ha: wines of ſpeak- 
ing with your weer der ton, I 2 8 the fav our of you 
6 to "acct "ps 1 of th ' my tccret mind and thoughts, which 
© Nail 8 long lodge, 5 in ny Urea! ede 2 Which if you do 


not ccc, * Delle e wil go nig to break my bart. 


6 Por deed, my dear, I le. VC rau ge all Tae 


© -beaatics Lever ſaw in all my life. 


* Te yoong Gentleman, end my maſter's « dauhter 
the J 9 7705 26. that is come deen to marry her, ſat in the 
arbour mo part of t nig! ut. O dear Boery, mult th: 
nightings les fig; t9 2 thu? e v mnrry for money, and 


. nat to us truc lovers! ch my dear £: * that we could 


ast this night whete we uſed to do in the wog. 
Nom, my dear, if I may not have the ble Ang of 
kiling your Iv.02t lips, I beg! may have che h appineſs 
of Kit 185 vour fair naud, vol cls a fla lines, om your 
. | * + dear 
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dear ſelf, preſented by whom you pleaſe or think fit. 
] believe, if time would permit me, I could write all 
day; but the time being ſnort, and paper little, no 
* more from your never- failing lover until death, 

Lol „„ | James. 


Poor Fame: / ſince his time and paper were ſo ſnort; 


I. that have more than I can uſe well of both, will put 
the ſentiments of this kind letter (the ſtile of which ſeems 


to be confuſed with ſcraps he had got in hearing and | 
reading what he did not underſtand) into what he meant 


— 


to expreſs. 


Dear Creature, 


9 AN you then neglect him who has forgot all his 


. recreations and enjoyments, to pine away his life 
in thinking (f you? When I do ſo, you appear more amia- 
ble to me than Venus does in the moſt beautiful deſcrip- | 

tion that ever was made of her. All this kindneſs you 


return with an accuſation, that I do not love you: But 


the contrary is ſo manifeſt, that I cannot think you in 


_ earneſt. But the certainty given me in your meſſage by 
Molly, that you do not love me, is what robs me of all 
comfort. She ſays you will not {ce me: If you can have 
ſo much cruelty, at leaſt write to me, that I may kiſs 


the impreſſion made by your fair hand. I love you 
above all things, and, in my condition, what you look 
upon with indifference is to me the moit exquiſite plea- 


{ure or pain. Our young Lady, and a fine Gentleman 


rom London, who are to marry for mercenary ends, walk 


about our garcens, and hear the voice of evening night- 


ingales, as if for faſhion ſake they courted thoſe ſolitudes, 
becauſe they have heard lovers do ſo. Oh Betty / could | 
J hear thoſe rivulets murmur, and birds ſing while you 
ſtood near me, how little ſenſible ſhould I be that we are | 
both ſervants, that there is any thing on earth above | 
us. Oh! I could write to you as long as I love you, 


FAMES. | 


until death itſelf. 


N. B. By the words IM Conditions, Javits means 1 1 


a woman C equitry, in a man Iuconſtanqy. 


Wedneſ, day, 
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Genus immortale manet, pultoſque per annes 
Stat fortuna domus, & avi numerantur averum. 
| 1 Vurg. Georg. 4. ver. 208. 
Th' immortal line in ſure ſuccefſion reigns, 7) 

The fortune of the family remains, 3 
And grandſires grandſons the long liſt contains. ; 

JT } AVING aleady given my reader an account of 
H ſeveral extraordinary clubs both ancient and 
modern, I did not defign to have troubled him 


with any more narratives of this nature; but I have 
lately received information of a club which I can call 
neither ancient nor modern, that I dare ſay will be no 
leſs ſurpriting to my reader than it was to myſelf 5 for 
which reaſon I ſhall communi-are it to the publich as 
one of the greateſt curioſities in its kind. | 


A friend of mine complaining of a tradeſman who is 


related to him, after having repreſented him as a ver- 
idle worthleſs fellow, who neglected his family, and 


ſpent moſt of his time over a bottle, told me, to conclude 
his character, that he was a member of the Eating 


Club. So very odd a title raiſed my curioſity to enquire 
into the nature of a club that had ſuch a ſounding name; 
upon which my friend gave me the following account. 


* : * Everlaſting Club conſiſts of a hundred members, 


who divide the whole twenty four hours among 


them in ſuch a manner, that the club fits day and night 


from one end of the year to another; no party preſuming 


to riſe until they are relieved by thoſe who are in courts 
to ſucceed them. By this means a member of the Exer- 
veſting Club never wants company; for though he is not 
upon duty himſelf, he is ſure to find ſome who are; ſo 
that if he be diſpoſed to take a whet, a nooning, an 
eve _ draught, or a bottle after midnight, he goes to 


the club, and finds a knot of friends to his mind. 


N 2 „ 
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It is a maxim in this club, That the ſteward never 


dies;; for as they ſuccced one another by way of rota- 


tion, no man 15 to quit the great elbow-chair which lands 


at the upper end of the table, until his ſucceſſor is in a 
readineſs to fill it; inſomuch that there has not been a 
ede wncante in the memory of man. . 

This club was inſtituted towards the end (or as ſome 
ci them fay, about the middle) of the civil wars, and 
continued without interruption until the time of the 


great fe, which burnt them out, and diſperſed them for 
ſeveral weeks. The ſteward at that time maintained his 
gi until he had like to have been blown upwith a neigh- 


curing-houſe, (Which was demol:thed in order to ſto 
the fire;) and would not leave the chair at laſt, until he 


Had emptied all the bottles upon the table, and received 
repeated directions from the club to withdraw himſelf. 
This ſteward is frequently talked of in the club, and 


looked upon by every mem ber of it as a greater man, than 


the famous captain mentioned in my Lord Clarendon, who 
was burnt in his ſnip becauſe he would not quit it without 


orders. It is ſaid that towards the cloſe of 1700, being 


the great year of jubilee, the club had it under confide- 


ration whether they ſhould break up or continue their 


ſeſſion; but after many ſpeeches and debates, it was at 


length agcecd to fit out the other century. This reſolu- 
P Cc) — * — 3 . ; 
tion yelled in a general club Nemine contradicente. 


Iluving given this ſhort account of the inſtitution and 


continuation of the Everliſting Club, I ſhould here en- 


de avour to ſay ſomething of the manners and characters 
of its ſeveral members, which I ſhall do according to the 


beſt lights J have received in this matter. 


It apocars by their books in general, that, ſince their 


faſt inſlitution, they have ſmoked fifty tun of tobacco, 
drank thirty thouſand butts of ale, one thouſand hogſ- 
heads of red port, two hundred barrels of brandy, aud 


u kiiderkin of ſmall-beer. There has been hkewiſea |] 
great couſumption of cards. It is alſo ſaid, that they ob- 

| leive the Jaw in Ber Febiſen's club, which orders the 
fire to be always kept in {focus perennis elo as well ior | 


the conver.ience of lighting their pipes, as to cure the 
_ dampncis of the club- roam. They have an old wo- 


man in the nature of a yeltal, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
cheri and perpetuate the fire which burns rom genera- 


22 ͤ0- Geo eo. 


us 
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tion to generation, and has ſeen the 8 fires 1 in 


and out above an hundred times. 

The Everlaſtiu Club treats all other clubs with an 
eye of contempt, an4 talks even of the Xie-Ca: and O. 
tober as of a couple of upſtarts. Their ordinary diſcoarię 
(as much as I have been able to learn of it) turns alto- 
gether upon ſuch adventures as have pared 2 in their own. 


_ aſk embly; - of members who have taken the claſs in 


their turns for a week: together, without ſtirring out 02 
the club; of others who have ſmolꝭed an hundred pipes 


at a ſitting; of others who have not miſſed their morn- 
üng's draught for twenty years together: Sometimes 
they ſpeak in raptures of a run of ale in King CB 
reign; and ſometimes reilect with aſtonihment upon 


games at whit, which have been miraculouſ!y r:co- 


vered by members of the ſociety, when in all. human 


probabi ility tie caſe was deſperate. 
They delight 1n ſeveral old catches, which they ſing 


at all hours to encourage one another to moiſten their . 


clay, and grow immortal by drinking; with many 


other edifying exhortations of the like ans, 


There are four general clubs held in a year, at wile 


2 they fill up 8 Rayman Walters, ennärm 


e old ſire- maker, or elect a new on, ſettle c teig a- 


| pg for coals, pipes. A 0, an ter NE 1s. 


4 5 le 10 nior member | 1145 At- Iize: 2 92 . Wh cl. a 2 4 142 


over, a and has been dra with the z, Zraudichers or ion 
of the preieut fitting 20 embers. Ts e 
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3 tba certè . : 1 5 | Virg. 2 iN. 1. ver. 332. 
O goddeſs! for no leſs you ſeem. 


I is very ſtrange to conſider, that a creature Ile 


man, who is ſenſible of ſo many weakneſſes and 
imperfections, ſnould be actuated by a love of fame: 
That vice and ignorance, imperfection and miſery, 


ſhould contend for praiſe, and cndeavour as much as 


 polkible to make themſclves objects of admiration. 
N 3 Put 
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ut notwithſtanding man's eſſential perfection is but 
very little, his comparative perfection may be very 
_ Toulerable, If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted 


Lali, he has not much to boalt of; but if he conſiders 


melt with regard to others, he may find occaſion of 
„if not in his own virtues, atleaſt in the abſence 
{ LUCECT'S imperfections. This gives a different turn 
the rflextons of the wife man and the fool. The 
tt endeavours to ſhiue in himſelf, and the laſt to out- 
line others. The fi: ſt is humbled by the ſenſe of his 
own infirmities, the laſt is lifted up by the diſcovery of 
tioſe which he obſerves in other men. The wife man 
councers what he wants, and the fool what he abounds 
14. The wiſe man is happy when he gains his ovn ap- 
1cobution, and the fool when he recommends himſelf 
to the applauſe of thoſe ahout hin. „ 

Dat however unreaſonable and abſurd this paſſion for 
zamiration may appear in ſuch a creature as man, it 
is not wholiy to be ditcouraged; fince it often produces 
very good eHecte, not only as it reſtrains him from doing 
auy thing which is mean and contemptible, but as 
ir puſnes * to actions Which are great and glorious. 
Tae principle may be defective or faulty, but the con- 
guecnccs it produces ate ſo good, that, for the benefit 
ef mankind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed. 

It ij obierved by Cie, that men of the greateſt and 
tae moſt ſhining parts are the moſt actuated by ambi- 
tion; and if we look into the two ſexes, I believe we 
all nad this principle of action ſtronger in women 
than in men. 5 5 3 i : 

"the paifion for praiſe, which is ſo very vehement in 
the Fair ſex, produces excellent effects in women of 
ſenſe, who deſire to be admired for that only which de- 


722 
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ſerves admiration : And I think we may obſerve, with= 


out a compliment to them, that many of them do not 
only live in a more uniform courſe of virtue, but with 
an intinitely greater regard to their honour, than what 
we find in the generality of our ewn ſex. How many 

 inftances have we of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion ? How 
many Ladies diftinguiſh themſelves by the education of 
their children, care of their families, and love of their 
kiibands, which are the great qualities and atchieve- 
ments of womankind As the making ef war, the carry- 
ing 
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ing on of traffick, the adminiſtration of juſtice, are thoſe 
by which men grow famous, and get themſelves a name. 

But as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac- 
cording to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our 
ſpecies in every thing that is laudable; fo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them when it is governed by vanity 
and folly. What I have therefore here to ſay, only re- 


gards the vain part of the ſex, whom for certain reaſons, 
which the reader will hereaftey ſee at large, I ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of Idols. An Idal is wholly taken up 
in the adorning of her perſon. You ſec in every poſtuce 
of her body, air of her face, and motion of her head, 
that it is her buſineſs and employment to gain adorers. 


For this reaſon your Idols appear in all publick places and 


aſſemblies, in order to ſeduce men to their worſhip. The 


play-houſe is very frequently filled with Idols; ſeveral ot 
them are carried in proceſſion every evening about the 
ring, and ſeveral of them ſet up their worſhip even in 


_ churches. They are to be accoſted in the language proper 


to the deity. Life and death are in their power: Joys of 


heaven and pains of hell are at their ditpoſal: Paradiſe 
is in their arms, and eternity in every moment that you 
are preſent with them. Raptures, tranſports, and ecit1- 
ſies are the rewards which they confer: Sighs and tears, 


prayers and broken hearts, are the offerings which are 


paid to them. Their ſmiles make mea happy; their 

_ frowns drive them to deſpair. I ſhall only add under 
this head, that Os book of the Art of love 5 a2 
kind of heathen ritual, which contains all the forms 
of worſhip which are made uſe of to an Tl. 


It would be as difficult a tak to rec con up theſe dif- 
ſerent kinds of 1%, as Mlltan's wis to number thoſe that 
were known id Ca aan, and the lands adjoining. Moſt of 


them are worſhipped, lie Mole, in fire and flames. 


Some of them, like Baal, love to ſee their votaries cut 


and flaſhed, and ſhedding their blood for them. Some 
of them, like the I in the Apocrypha, muſt have treats 
and collations prepared for them every night. It has 
indeed been known, that ſome of them have been uſed 


by their incenſed worſhippers like the Chineſe Idols, who 

are whipped and ſcourged when they refuſe to comply 

with the prayers that Z2re offered to them. 
I mutt here obſerve, that thoſe idolaters wo devote 
= N 4 them⸗- 
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themſclves to the Ia I am here ſpeaking of, differ very 
much from all other kinds of idolaters. For as others 
fail out becanſe they worſhip different Idole, theſe ido- 
laters quarrel becauſe they worſhip the ſame. 

Ihe intention therefore of the [gc is quite contrary 


to the wiſhes of the idolater; as the one defires to con- 


nine the idol to himſclt, the whole buſineſs and ambition 
of the other is to multiply adorers. This humour of an 


Idol 1s prettily deſcribed in a tale of CHaucer: He re- 


preſents one of them ſitting at a table with three of her 


votaries about her, who are all of them courting her 
favour, and paying their adorations: She ſmiled upon 
one, drank to another, and trod upon the other's foot 


which was under the table. Now which of theſe three, 
ſays the old bard, do you think was the favourite? In 
troth, fays he, not one of all the three. 1 


Tue behaviour of this old Id in Chaucer, puts me in 


mind of the beautiful Ciariada, one of the greateſt [dc/s 


among the moderns. She is worſhipped once a week 
by candle-light, in the midſt of a large congregation, 


generally called an aſſembly. Some of the gayeſt youths 


in the nation endeavour to plant themſelves in her eye, 


vähile the fits in form with multiudes of tapers burning 


about her. T'o — the zeal of her idolaters, ſhe _ 


deſtov /s a mark of her favour upon every one of them, 
before they go out cf her preſence. She aſks a queſtion 
of one, tells a ſtory to another, glances an ogle upon a 
third, takes a pinch of ſnuff from the fourth, lets her 
fan drop by accident to give the fifth an occaſion of 
taking it np. In ſhort, every one goes away ſatisfied 


u ith his ſucceſs, and encouraged to renew his devotions 


on the ſame canonical kour that day ſevennight. | 
An id: may be undeified by many accidental cauſes. 
marriage in particular is a kind of counter-Apctheoſſe, or 
a deification inverted. When a man becomes familiar 
with his goddeſs, ſhe quickly ſinks into a woman. 


Old age is likewiſe a great decayer of your Il: 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy Being 
than a ſuperannuated Idol, eſpecially when ſhe has con- 
tracted ſuch airs and behaviour as are only graceful 


when her worſhippers are about her. 


Conſidering therefore that in theſe and many other 


caſes the Noman generally outlives the Idel, I muſt re- 


turn 


f. as a as 


1 


UG rw rp of © ow” 


FE 


to my promiſe, be 
' ſentiments in that ballad are extremely natural and poc- 
_ tical, and fall of the majeſtick ſimplicity which we ad- 
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return to the moral of this paper, and deſire my fair rea- 


ders to give a proper direction to their paſſion for being 


admired; in order to which, they muit endeavour to 
make themſelves the objects of a reaſor able and laſting 

_ admiration. This is not to be hoped for from beauty, 

or dreſs, or faſhion, but from thoſe inward ornaments 

which are not to be defaced by time or ſickneſs, and 

which appear moſt amiable to thoſe who are moſt ac- 

quainted with them. | 


$h$$4$$$$#4X0000$$$44$44+4 
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——Pendent opera interreta Virg. En. 4. ver. 88. 
The works unfiniſh'd and neglected lie. 

N my laſt Monday's paper I gave ſome general inſtances 

1 of thoſe beautiful ſtrokes which pleaſe the reader 

in the old ſong of CHevy-Chhaſe; I ſhall here, according 

de more particular, and ſhew that the 


mire in the greateſt of the ancient poets: for which ren- 


ſon I ſhall quote ſeveral paſſages of it, in which the 


thought is altogether the ſame with what we meet in ſe- 


veral paſſages of the AZneid; not that I would infer from 


thence, chat the poet (whoever he was) propoſed to him- 


ſelf any imitation of thoſe paſſages but that he was di- 


reQed to them in general by the ſame kind of poetical 
genius, and by the ſame copyings after nature. 
Ilad this ola ſong been filled with epizrammatic:.l 


turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have pleaſe 
the wrong taſte of ſome readers; but it would never 
| have become the delight of the common people, nor 
have warmed the heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the 
| fourd of a trumpet; it is only nature that can have thi; 


eſfect, and pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are the moſt unpre- 
judiced or the moſt refined. I muit however beg leave to 


_ diſſent from ſo great an authority as that of Sir P4:/;9 
S. dney, in the judgment which he has paſſed as to the 


rude ſtile and evil apparel of this antiquated ſong ; er 
there are ſeveral parts in it where not only the tu 
but the language is majeſtick, and the numbers ſogv. vu; | 
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at leaſt, the Apparel is much more gorgeous than many of 
the poets made uſe of in Queen Elizabetb's time, as the 
reader will ſee in ſeveral of the following quotations. 


What can be greater than either the thought or the 
expreſſion i in that ſtanza, 


To drive the deer with hound and horn. 
Earl Piercy took his avay ; 

Te child may rue that was unborn” 
The hunting cf that dey . 5 


"This wa ef conſidering the misfortunes which this bat- 
de would bring upon poiterity, not only on thoſe who 
were bern immedi ately after the battle, and loft their 
| Fathers in it, but on thoſe alſo who periſhed in future 
batiles which took their riſe from this quarrel of the two 
_ Earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to the 
way of thinking among the ancient ports. 


Anelirt pugnas witio parentum 
Rave Juventus. Hor. Od. . . 1. ver. 2 23. | 


poſterity, thinn'd by their fathers crimes, 
Shall read, with grief, the ſtory of their times. 


| What can be more ſounding and poetical, or reſemble 
more the majeſtick ſimplicity cf the ancient, than the 


 woijowing ſtanzas ? 


The ſtout Earl of ben 
1 Don to Ceed did male, 
Ui: pleaſure in the Scotith wwoods 
{ hree ſummers days to take. 
IJ ith fifteen hundred bexwmen bold, 
ll choſen men of might, 
Wis kaew full ævell, in time of need, 
To aim their ſhafts aright. 
| The hcunds ran feiftly thro? the woods 
The wimble deer to take, 
Aud with their cries the hills and dales 
Au «cho fprill did make. 


Vocat ingenti clamore C un 


age gu cans, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum : 

e Je ii nemorum ingeminata remugit. Georg. 3 v. 4 3 | 
ere loudly calls me to my way; 

Th y hounds, Tays zelier, open, and purſue the prey: : 
. | ig 


. ² m JO Hon. AEES. 
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High Epidaurus urges on m ſpeed, 
F am'd or his kilts,. and for his horſes breed : 


From hills and dates the chearful cries rebound ; 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the fond. 


| Dar DEN, 


Lo, vonder duh Fart Donglas come, 
Hlis men in armear brinnt; 
Full taventy hundred Scotilh Spears, | 
All marching i in cur fight. 
All men of Pleiſaut Tividale, 
Faſt by the river Tweed, Sc. 


The country of the Scotch warriors, deſcribed in theſe 


two laſt verſes, has a fine romantick fituation, and at- 
fords a couple of ſmooth words for verſe. If the reader 


compares the foregoing fix lines of the ſong with the 


following Latin verſes, he will ſee how much yy" ere 


uritten in the ſpirit of Virgil. 


Au verſi campo apparent, haflaſqgue rediFis 
Protendunt lenge dextris ; pic vibe. 
 Quique altum Præneſte viri, quique erva Gate 
Junonis, gelidumgue Anienem, & reojcida rivis 

Hernica Jaxa colunt 5 — gut roſea ur Lell, 
Qui Tetrice horrentes rupes, montempue Se d i 
2 ujperiamgr? colunt, Foruliſsue & _— Hin melt. 


Wt Tiberim Fabarimque bibunt. 


En. 11. v. 60g. 7. v. 682, 712. 


Advancing in in a line, they couch their ſpears ——— 
—— — Prearefte lends a choſen band, 
With thoſe wao plow Saturnia's gabine land: 
Beſides the ſuccours which cold Anien yields; 
The rocks of H-rnicus beſides a band, 
That follow'd from Velinund s dewy land 
And mountaineers that from Severus came: 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica; 


And thoſe where yellow Tiber takes his way, 


And where Himella's wanton waters play: 
Caſperia ſends her arms, with thoſe that lie | 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Forali, * R VDE v. 
But to proceed; | 
Tarl Douglas on a mili-wbite feed, 
Moft lite a Barcn beld, 
Rede foremoſt of the company, 
EW huſe armour ſhone like geld. Turnus 
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Turnus ut antevolans tordum præceſſerat aomen, &c. 


 Fidifti, quo Turnus equa, qu bus ibat in arm:s 
Au, 4 - 


Our Engliſh archers bent their bows hs. 
Their hearts ævere goed and true; 

At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flexv.. 

TI clos'd full fuft on ew'ry fide, 

No flacknefs there was found. 

Ard many a gallant Gentlem bw 
1 Y gat ing on the greund. 


Nip that there came an arrow teen 
Out of an Engliſh box, 
Which ftruck Earl Douglas to the bowie 
4 dei p and dead! 8, bloav. 


2 zeas was wounded after the ſame manner by an un- 
known hand 1 in the midſt of a parley. 


Ha: inter voces, media inter talia verba, 
Ecce viro Ari dens alis allahſa ſagitta e, oft, 
1nceriun qua 7 pul/a manu · 


Thus, while he ſpake, e of ee 
A winged arrow ftruck the pious prince; 
But whether from an human hand it came, 
Or hoſtile God, 1s lett unknown by fame. Davpes, 


But of all the deſcriptive parts of this ſong, there are none 

more beautiful than the four following ſtanzas which 
hae a great force and ſpirit in them, and are filled 
with very natural circumſtances. The thought in the 
ri ird ſtanza was never touched by any other poet, and 
is s ach an one as would have ſhined in Hemer or Þ irgil. 


Ca thus did both thoſe nobles die, 
M beſe ceurage none could ſtain: 
An Engliſh archer then perceived 

The noble Earl was ſlain. 
| He had a bow tent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tree, 


An arrow of @ cloth- yard bong 
Unto the head are e 


12. v. 318. | 
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Agaiuſt Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his af he ſet, 


| The ęriy- goaſe wing that was thereon 

I his heart-blood was abet. 

This felt did laſt from break of day 
Tull ſetting of the Jun ; 

For avhen the rung the ed ning bell 
T he battle ſcarce was done. 


One may obſerve likewiſe, that in the catalogue of the 


ſlain the author has followed the example of the grenteit 


ancient poets, not only in giving a long lift of the dead, 


but by diverſify ing it with little characters of particular 


| perſons. 


Ard awith Earl Pea FR WAS ar fin 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

dir Charles Carrel, that from tne { nous 
One feet avould never y: 


Ser Charles Murrel / Ratcliff tov, 
Hi fifier's jon wes bog 

| Si ir David Lamb, % well eſteem >, 
Yet [awed could not be. | 


he familiar ſound in theſe names 1 the 1 mnje ty 
of the deſcription ; for this reaion I do not mention 
this part of the poem but to ſhew the natural caſt of 
thought which appears in it, as the two laſt verſes look 


almoſt Eke: A tranſlation of 75 F il 


bens Juſb. Jin rus 
8 7 * in teacris © ſherv. ae ine en, | 
| Der aliter wil 77 — En. 2. ver. 426. 
Then Ripheus fell in the eaequal font, 
15 of his word, obſervant of tae right: 
eav'n thought not ſo. Da YDEN, 


bs hs catalogue of the Eng. ai who fell, sher ingten”s 


bchaviour is in the ſame manner particularized very art- 
ally, as the reader is prepared for it by that account 


which is given of him in the beginning of the battle; 
though 1 am ſatisfied your little buffoon readers (Who 


| have 'feen that paſſage ridiculed in Eudibrat) will not 
be able to take the beauty of it: Vor wich reaſon 1 
dare not fo much as quote "= 


Then -- 
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Then ſlept a gallant Squire forth, 
_ Witherington vas bis name, 

bo ſaid, I would not have it told 
8 e our King for ſhame. 1 


That ee my captain fought en foot, - 
Aud I flood looking on. | | 


We meet with the * heroic ſentiments i in mn 


Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus nam 
Oljectare animam ? numeroae an viribas aqui 
An ſumus En. 12. ver. 229. 
For ſhame, Rutilians, can you bear the fight 
Of one expos'd for all, in ſingle fight ? 
Can we before the face of heav'n, confeſs 
Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs ? 
e JETT TS 
| What can be more natural or more moving than the cir- 
cumſtances in which he deſcribes the behaviour of thoſe 
women who had loſt their huſbands on this fatal day ? 


| Next day did many widows come 
Their huſbands to bewail ; 1 

8 T, hey waſh'd their wounds in brinifh i tea 5 | 1 
But all would not prevail, 1 


Their bodirs bath'd in purple bleod, 5 | 
= Ther bore with them away z | | 
They kiſs'd them dead a thouſund times, 

Il hen they xwere clad in clay. 


Thus we ſee how the thoughts of this poem, which j 
naturally ariſe from the ſubject, are always ſimple, ang 
ſometimes exquiſitely noble; that the language is often 
very ſourcing, and that the whele 1 is written v vith a true 
poetical ſpirit. | 

If this ſong had been written in the Goth: 'c& manner, 
which is the delight of all our little wits, whether writers | 
or readers, it would not have hit the taſte of ſo many « 
ages, and have pleaſed the readers of all ranks and con- 
ditiors. I ſhall only beg pardon for ſuch a profuſion of 
Latin quotations ; which I ſhould not have made uſe of, 
but that I feared my own Jadgment would have looked 
too ſingular on ſuch a ſubject, had net l 3 it * . 
the practic? and authority of þ * 5 


* 
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Omuis Ariftippum decuit color, & ftatus, & res. 


Hor. Ep. 17. . 1. ver. 23. 
All fortune fitted Arifippus well. Creech, 


* was with ſome mortification that I ſuffered the ral- 


lery of a fine Lady of my acquaintance, for calling, in 
one of my papers, Dorimant a clown. She was fo un- 
merciful as to take advantage of my invincible tacitur- 
nity, and on that occaſion, with great freedom to conſider 


the air, the height, the face, the geſture of him who could 


| pretend to judge ſo arrogantly of gallantry. She is full of 
motion, janty and lively in her impertinence, and one of 
thoſe that commonly paſs, among the ignorant, for per- 
ſons who have a great deal of humour. She had the play of 
Sir Fc3/7ng in her hand, and after ſhe had ſaid it was happy 
for her there was not ſo charming a creature as Dorimant 
row living, ſhe began with a theatrical air and tone of 
Voice to rea, by way of triumph over me, ſome of his 


fer a prize avith my fri 2 Bellalr. 
Is ewe the dig 7 om the wangutin' 4 fly; 


They fi * that awaund, and they [1 ile that die. 
: Then turning o over the lea Ves, ſhe leads alt ternately, and 


ſneaks, 
And zou and 3 to her cof Gall ud 
1 fitter all the dif : l of zvemarkind.”” 


ſpeeches. *T:s e, that lovely bair, that eaſy ſhape, theje 
WAI, CP27 . all theſc melting charms about her mouth, 


ahh Medley ſpoke of; 1 2 follow the lotiery and Put il 


* 


On the fine Gersleman ! But here, continues ſhe, is the 
paſſage I admire moſt, where he begins to teize Loveit, 


and mimick Sir Fifling : Oh the pretty ſatire, in his 


1, thus 1 mey ſuc cce/sficl prove, 
Transform myycif to what you love. 


The wife wwil, find a diff rence in cur fate, 
Yew wed & ccc lüe 4 Ja gicd gſlate. 


reſolving to be a coxcomb to pleaſe, ſince noiſe and 
nonſenſe have ſuch powerful charm. 5 


Then how like a man of the town, ſo wild and gay is chat! 


It 
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It would have been a very wild endeavour for a man 


of my temper to offer any oppoſition to ſo nimble a 
ſpeaker as my Fair encmy 1s; but her diſcourſe gave me 


very many reflexions, when I had left her company. 
Among others, I could not but conſider, with ſome atten- 


tion, the falſe impreſitons the generality (the Pair ſex 
more eſpecially) have of what ſhould be intended, when 
they ſay a fine Gentleman ; and could not help revolving 
that ſubject in my thoughts, and ſettling, as it were, an 
idea of that character in my own imagination. 


No man ought to have the eſteem of the reſt of the 


world, for any actions which are diſagreeable to thoſe 


maxims which prevail, as the ſtandards of behaviour, in 
the country where he lives. What is oppoſite to the eter- 
nal rules of reaſon and good ſenſe, muſt be excluded 
from any place in the carriege of a well-bred man. I did 
not, I confeſs, explain myſelf 


I called Derimant a clown, and made it an inſtance of it, | 
that he called the Orange Wench, Double Tripe: I ſhould 

have ſhewed, that humanity obliges a Gentleman to give 
no part of humankind reproach, for what they, whom | 
they reproach, may poſſibly have in common with the 


moit virtuous and worthy amongſt us. When a Gentle- 


man ſpeaks coarily, he has dreſſed himſelf clean to no 


22 : The clothing of our minds certainly ought to 


e regarded before thatof our bodies. 'Tobetray inaman's 


talk 2 corrupted imagination, is a much greater offence 
againſt the converſation of Gentlemen, than any negli- 


gence of dreſs imaginable. But this ſenic of the matter is 


Y far from being received among people ever of cond:- 
tion, that Yecifer paſics for a ſine Gentleman. He is loud, 
haughty, gentle, ſoft, lewd, and obtequious by turns, 
juſt as a little underſtanding and great impudence prom 
him at the preſent moment. He paſſes among the fil part 
of our women for a man of wit, becauſe he is generaily in 


doubt. He contradicts with a thrug, and confutes with a 
certain ſufficiency, in profeſſing ſuch and ſuch a tang is 


above his capacity. What makes his character the plea- 


ſanter is, that he is a profeſſed deluder of women; and _ 
becauſe the empty coxcomb has no regard to any thing 


that is of itſelf ſacred and inv iolable, I have heard an 


ur married Lady cf fortune ſay, It is pity ſo fine a Gen- 


tleman as Vociſer is fo great an atheiſt. The ory” of 
uc 


enough on this ſubject, when 


BE . 
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ſuch inconſiderable creatures, that infeſt all places of 
aſſembling, every reader will have in his eye from his 
own obſervation; but would it not be worth conſidering 
what ſort of figure a man ho formed himſelf upon 
thoſe principles a nong us, which are agreeable to the 


dictates of honour and religion, would make in the 


familiar and ordinary occarrences of life? . 

Lhardly have obſerved any one I] his ſeveral duties of 
lite better than Ig uetus. All the under parts of lus beha- 
viour and ſuch as are expoſed to common obſervation, 
have their riſe in him from great and noble motives. A 
firm and unſnaken expectation of another life, makes 
kim become this, humanity and good- nature, fortified 
by the ſenſe of virtue, has the ſame effect upon him, 
as the neglect of all goodneſs has upon many others. 
Being firmly eſtabliſhed in all matters of importance, 
that certain inattention which makes mens actions look 


_ eaſy appears in him with greater beauty: By a thorough 


contempt of little excellencies, he is perfectly maiter 


of them. This temper of mind leaves him under no 


neceſſity of ſtudying his air, and he has this peculiar 
diſtinction, that his negligence is unaſſeQ+el, - 
He that can work himſelf into a pleaſure in conſider- 
ing this Being as an uncertain one, and think to reap an 
advantage by its diſcentinuance, is in a fair way of doing 
all things with a graceful unconcern, and Gentleman- 
like eaſe. Such a one does not behold his life as a ſnort, 
tranſient, perplexing ſtate, made up of trifling pleaſures, 
and great anxieties; but ſees it in quite another light; his 
— are momentary and his joys immortal. Reflexion 
upon death 1s not a gloomy and fad thought of reſign- 
Ing every thing that he delights in, but it is a ſhort night 


followed by an endleſs Day. What I would here contend 


for is, that the more virtuous the man is, the nearer he 
will naturally be to the character of genteel and agree- 
able. A man whoſe fortune is plentiful, ſnews an eaſe in 


his countenance, and confidence in his behaviour, which 


he that is under wants and difficulties cannot aſſume. It 
is thus wich the ſtate of the mind; he that governs his 
thoughts with the everlaſting rules of reaion and ſenſe, 
muſt have ſomething ſo inexpreſſibl/ graceful in his 
words and actions, that every circumſtance muſt become 

him. The change of perſons or things around him do 
| | 85 | not 
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not at all alter his ſituation, but he looks diſintereſted in 


the occurrences with which others are diſtracted, becauſe 
the greateſt purpoſe of his life is to maintain an indif- 
ference both to it and all its enjoyments. In a word, to 


be a fire Gentleman, is to be a generous and a brave 


man. What can make a man ſo much in conſtant good- 


humour and ſhine, as we call it, than to be ſupported 


by whatcan never fail him, and to believe that whatever 
happens to him was the beſt thing that could poſſibly 
befal him, or elſe he on whom it depends would not 


have permitted 1t to have befallen him at all? = 


©8989 5858988958988 
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Ut tu fortunam, fic nos te, Celſe, feremus. 
LT Hor. Ep. 8. lib. 1. ver. 17. 


A you your fortune bear, we will bear you. CREECH- 
p HERE is nothing ſo common as to find a man 


whom in the general obſervation of his carriage 
vou tike to be of an uniform temper, ſubject to 


ſuch unaccountable ſtarts of humour and paſſion, that he 
is as much unlike himſelf, and differs as much from the 
man you at firſt thought him, as any two diſtinct per- 
ſons can differ from each other. This proceeds from the 
want of forming ſome law of life to ourſelves, or fixing 


| ſome notion of things in general, which may affect us in 


ſuch manner as to create proper habits both in our minds 


and bodies. The negligence of this, leaves us expoſed not 
only to an uncommon levity in our uſual converſation, 
but alſo to the ſame inſtability in our friendſhips, intereſts, 


and alliances. A man who is but a mere ſpectator of what 


paſſes around him, and nat engaged in commerces of any 


conſideration, is but an ill judge of the ſecret motions of 


the heart of man, and by what degrees it is actuated to 


| make ſuch viſible alterations in the ſame perſon: But at 


the ſame time, when a man is no way concerned in the e- 


feR of ſuch inconſiſtences in the behaviour of men of the 
world, the ſpeculation mult be in the utmoſt degree both 
diverting and inſtructive; yet to enjoy ſuch obſervations 


11 


I . es 


1 „ * 


commutes” — EY ae doe. ade. 
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in the higheſt reliſh, he ought to be placed in a poſt of di- 


rection, and have the dealing of their fortunes to them. 1 


have therefore been wonderfully diverted with ſome pieces 
of ſecret hiſtory, which an antiquary, my very good 


friend, lent me as a curioſity. They are memoirs of the 
private life of Pharamond of France. * Pharamond, fays 
my author, was a Prince of infinite humanity and ge- 
* nerolity, and at the ſame time the moit pleaſant and fa- 


* cctious companion of his time. He had a peculiar taſte 


in him (which would have been unlucky in any Prince 


but himſelf,) he thought there could be noexquiſite plea- 
* fare in converſation but among equals; and would plea- 
* fantly beveail himſelf that he always lived in a crowd, 
but was the only man in France that never could get into 
company. This turn of mind made him delight in 
midnight rambles, attended only with one perſon of 
his bed-chamber: He would in theſe excurſions get 

acquainted with men (whoſe temper he had a mind 


do try) and recommend them privately to the particular 
* obſervation of his firſt miniſter. He generally found 


* himſelf neglected by his new acquaintance as ſoon, as 
they had hopes of growing great; and uſed on ſuch 
©* occaſions to remark, that it was a great injuſtice to 


_ © tax Princes of forgetting themſelves in their high 
_ © fortunes, when there were ſo few that could with con- 
* ſtancy bear the favour of their very creatures.” My 


author in theſe looſe hints has one paſſage that gives 


us a very lively idea of the uncommon genius of Para- 


mond. He met with one man whom he had put to all the 


uſual proofs he made of thoſe he had a mind to know 


throughly, and found him for his purpoſe: In diſcourſe 
with him one day, he gave him opportunity of ſaying 
how much would ia all his wiſhes. The Prince im- 


mediately revealed himſelf, doubled the ſum, and ſpoke 
to him in this manner. Sir, You have tavice what you 
_ defired, by the favour of Pharamond; but look to it, that 
rau are ſatisfied with it, for it is the laſt you ſhall 


** ever receive. I from this moment conſeder you as mine; and 
te make you truly ſo, I give you my royal word you ſhall 
© never be greater or leſs than you are at preſent. A aſawer 


_ © me not, (concluded the Prince ſmiling) but enjoy the for- 
tune I have put you in, -which is above my own condi- 


tion; for you have hereafter nothing to hope or 15 
| His 
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HFlis Majeſty having thus well choſen and bought a 


friend and companion, he enjoyed alternately all the 


pleaſures of an agreeable private man and a great and 


powerful monarch : He gave himſelf, with his compa- 


nion, the name of the merry tyrant; for he puniſhed 
his courtiers for their inſolence and folly, not by any 


act of publick disfavour, but by humorouſly practiſing 
upon their imaginations. If he obſerved a man untrata- 


ble to his inferiors, he would find an opportunity to take 
ſome favourable notice of him, and render him inſup- 
33 He knew all his own looks, words and actions 


ad their interpretations; and his friend Monſicur Ea- 


erate (for ſo he was called) having a great foul without 


ambition, he could communicate all his thoughts to 


him, and fear no artful uſe would be made of that free- 
dom. It was no ſmall delight when they were in private 


to reflect upon all which had paſſed in publick. 


Pharamqeumd would often, to ſatisfy a vain fool of 


wer in his country, talk to him in a full court, and 


with one whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old friends 
and acquaintance. He was come to that knowledge of 


men by long obſervation, that he would profe!; alter jag 
the whole maſs of blood in ſome tempers, by thrice 
ſpeaking to them. As fortunc was in his power, he gave 


brriclt conſtant entertainment in managing the mere 


ſ.llowers of it with the treatment they deſerved, He 
would, by a fclfol caſt of his eye aud half a ſmile, 
make two fellows who hated, e:nvric2 and fall upon 


each other's neck with as much eagerneſs, as if they 


followed their real inclinations, and intended to ſtifle one 


another. When he was in high good-humour, he would 


lay the ſcene with Fucrare, and on a 33 niglit ex- 
e was pleaſed to 


erciſe the paſſions of his whole court. 
ſee an haughty beauty watch the looks of the man fic 
had long deſpiſed, from obſervation of his being taken 
notice of by Pharamond; and the lover conceive higher 
| hopes, than to follow the woman he was dying for the 
day before. In a court, where men ſpeak affe ction in 


the ſtrongeſt terms, and diſlike in the fainteſt, it was 4 


comical mixture of incidents to fee diſguiſes thrown 

aſide in one caſe and increaſed on the other, 2 
as favour or diſgrace attended the reſpective objects o 
mens approbation or diſeſteem. Pharamend in his 2 
upo 
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upon the meanneſs of mankind uſed to ſay, * As he 
could take away a man's five ſenſes, he could give 
him an hundred. The man in diſgrace ſhall immedi- 
* atelyloſe all his natural endowments, and he that finds 


309 


« favour have the attributes of an angel.“ He would 

carry it ſo far as to ſay, It ſhould not be only ſo in the 

opinion of the lower part of his court, but the men 

* themſelves ſhall think thus meanly or greatly of them- 

« ſelves, as they are out, or in the good graces of a court. 
A monarch who had wit and humour like Pharamond, 


muſt have pleaſures which no man elſe can ever have 


opportunity of enjoying. He gave fortune to none bur 
thoſe whom he knew could receive it without tranſport ; 
He made a noble and generous uſe of his obſervations, 
and did not regard his miniſters as they were agreeable 


to himſelf, but as they were uſeful to his Kingdom: By 
this means the King appeared in every officer of ſtate z 


and no man had a participation of the power, who had 


not a {imilitude of the virtue of Pram it. R 


— 
— 


— — i . 


Tueſday, May 29. 


No convivere lice!, nec unde ct 
| Tam 72 tam prefe 4 procitque nods. 5 
f u 7 = TS 
What correſpondence can I hold with you, | 
Wo are fo near, and yet io dittant too? 


| VI. friend Wirr Hoxteyco MB, is one of thoſe 


{ort of men who are very often abſent in conver- 

” * ſation, and what the French call a revear and @ 
 #frait. A little before our clab-time laſt night we were 
walking together in Soncrjer garden, where Wilt had 


Picked up a ſmall pebble of ſo odd a make, that he ſaid 


he would preſent it to a friend of his, an eminent /7r- 
After we had walked ſome time, I made a full 
Hop with my face towards the welt, which WII L know- 

ing to be my uſual method of aſcing what's o'clock, 

in an aſternovn, immediately pulled out his watch, and 
told me we had fercu minutes good. We took a turn or 

| | do 
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two more, when, to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw him ſquir 


away his watch a conſiderable way into the Thames, and 


with great ſedateneſs in his looks put up the pebble, he 


had before found, in his fob. As I have naturally an 
averſion to much ſpeaking, and do not love to be the 
meſſenger of ill news, eſpecially when it comes too late 
to be uſeful, I left him to be convinced of his miſtake 


in due time, and continued my walk, reflecting on theſe | 
little abſences and diſtractions in mankind, and reſolving | 


to make them the ſubject of a future ſpeculation. 


I was the more confirmed in my deſign, when I con- 
ſidered that they were very often blemiſhes in the cha- 
raters of men of excellent ſenſe ; and helped to keep 
up the reputation of that Latin proverb, which Mr. 


| Dryden has tranſlated in the following lines: 


Great auit to madneſs ſure is near ally'd, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I diſtinguiſh 


a man who is ab/ert, becauſe he thinks of ſomething 


elle, from one who is ab/ext, becauſe he thinks of no- 


thing at all: The latter is too innocent a creature to be 
taken notice of; but the diſtractions of the former may, 
1 believe, be generally accounted for from one of theſe 
_ reaſons. Oz | 


Either their minds are wholly fixed on ſome particu- 
lar ſcience, which is often the caſe of mathematicians 


xnd other learned men; or are wholly taken up with ſome 
violent paſſion, ſuch as anger, fear, or love, which ties 
the mind to ſome diſtant object; or, laitly, theſe dit- 


tractions proceed from a certain vivacity and fickleneſs 
in a man's temper, which while it raiſes up infinite 


numbers of Ideas in the mind, is continually puſhing it 
on, without allowing it to reſt on any particular image. 
Nothing therefore is more unnatural than the thoughts 
and conceptions of ſuch a man, which are ſeldom occa- 
ſioned either by the company he is in, or any of t1cſe 
objects which are placed betore him. While you tancy 
he is admiring a bcautiful woman, 1t 15 an even wager 


that he is ſolving a propoſition in Euclid; and while you | 


may imagine he is reading the Pars Gazette, it is far 
from being impoſſible, that he is pulling down and re- 
building the frout of his country-houſe. 


At 
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At the ſame time that I am endeavouring to expoſe 


this weaknels in others, I ſhall readily confeſs that I once 


labourcd under the ſame infirmity myſelf. The method L 
took to conquer 1t was a firm reſolution to learn ſome- 


thing from whatever I was obliged to ſee or hear. There 


is a way of thinking if a man can attain to it, by which he 


may ſtrike ſomewhat out of any thing. I can at preſent 
obſerve thoſe ſtarts of good ſenſe and ſtruggles of un- 
improved reaſon in the converſation of a clown, with 


as much ſatisfaction as the moſt ſhining periods of the 
moſt finiſhed orator; and can make a ſhift to command 


my attention at a Puper-Shoxw or an Opera, as well as at 
Hamlet or Othello, I always make one of the company 


Jam in; for though I ſay little myſelf, my attention to 
others, and thoſe nods of approbation which I never be- 
ſtow unmerited, ſufficiently ſhew that I am among them. 
Whereas WILL. Hoxeycows, though a fellow of good 


ſenſe, is every day doing and ſaying an hundred things 


which he afterwards confeſſes, with a well-bred frank- 


neſs, were ſomewhat mal à propos, and undeſigned. 


I chanced the other day to go into a coffee-houſe, 


where W1LL was ſtanding in the midſt of ſeveral auditors 
whom he had gathered round him, and was giving them 


an account of the perſon and character of Mall Hinton. 
My appearance before him juſt put him in mind of me, 


without making him reflect that I was actually preſent, 


So that keeping his eyes full upon me, to the great ſur- 
priſe of his audience, he broke of his firſt harangue, 
and proceeded thus,-------< Why now there's my ſnend 


© (mentioning me by my name) he is a fellow that thinks 


ga great deal, bat never opens his mouth; I warrant you 
he is now thruſting his ſhort face into ſome coffee- 
* houſe about Change. I was his bail in the time of the 


* Pofijh-p/rt, when he was taken up for a jeſuit.“ If 
be had looked on me a little longer, he had certainly 
deſcribed me ſo particularly, witnout ever conſidering 


what led him into it, that the whole company maſt ne- 


ceſſarily have found me out; for which reaſon, remem- 
bring the old proverb, out of fight out of mind, ] left 
the room; and upon mceting him an hour afterwards, 


was aſked by him, with a great deal of good-humour, 
in what part of the world 1 had lived, that he had not 
ſeen me theſe three days. | 5 


Mon- 
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Monſieur Bryzere has given us the character of ax 


atbjint man, with a great deal of humour, which he has 
Puſhed to an agreeable extravagance; with the heads 
of it I ſhall conclude my preſent paper. 
* Menalcas (ſays that excellent author) comes down 
in a morning, opens his door to go out, but ſhuts 
it again, becauſe he perceives that he has his night- 
cap en; and examining himſelf further finds that he 
is but half-ſhaved; that he has ſtuck his ſword on 


and that his ſhirt is over his breeches. When he is 
room, and walking bolt-ypright under a branch of 
candlefticks his wig is caught up by one of them, and 


hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall a 
laughing, but Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, 


himſelf out of the coach, croſſes the court, aſcends 


then talks again. The Gentleman of the Houſe is 
tired and amazed; Menalcas is no leſs ſo, but is every 
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Menalcas is hardly undeceived. 3 „ 
When he is playing at backgammon, he calls for 
a full glaſs of wi 


the other, and being extremely dry, and unwilling to 
Joſe time, he ſwallows down both the dice, and at the 
ſame time throws his wine into the tables. Ele writes 


writes a ſecond, and miſtakes the ſuperſcription: 4 
Nobleman receives one of them, and upon opening n 
reads as follows: Jacould hawe you, honeft Jack, inuinelli- 
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dreſſed he goes to court, comes into the drawing- 


and looks about for the perſon that is the jeſt of the _ 
company. Coming down to the court-gate he finds 
a coach, which taking for his own he whips into it; 
and the coachman drives of, not doubting but he car- 
ries his maſter. As ſoon as he ſtops, Menalcas throws 


the ſtair-caſe, and runs through all the chambers with 
the greateſt familiarity, repoſes himſelf on a couch, 
and fancies himſelf at home. The maſter of the 
houſe at laſt comes in, Menalcas riſes to receive him, 
and deſires him to fit down; he talks, mules, and 


moment in hopes that his impertinent gueſt will at 
laſt end his tedious viſit. Night comes on, when 


wine and water; it is his turn to 
throw, he has the box in one hand and his glaſs in 


his right fide, that his ſtockings are about his heels, 


— . — IS 
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a letter, and flings the ſand into the ink-bottle; he | 


ately upon the receipt of this, tade in hay exough to, err: 
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me the winter. His farmer receives the other and is 
amazed to ſee in it, My Lord, I received your CErace's 

commands with an extire ſubmi ion to------It he is at an 

entertainment, you may ſee the pieces of bread con- 
_ tinually multiplying round his plate: It is true the reſt 

of the company want it, as well as their knives and 

forks, which M:nalcas do2s not let them keep long. 

Some imes in a morning he puts his whole family in 

an hurry, and at laſt goes out without being able to ſtay 
for his coach or dinner, and for that day you may ſee 
him in every part of the town, except the very place 
where he had appointed to be upon a buſineſs of im- 

portance. Vou would often take him for every thing 
that he is not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, for he hears 
nothing; for a fool, for he talks to himſelf, and has an 
hundred grimaces and motions with his head, which 
are altogether in voluntary; for a proud man, fo he 
looks full upon you, and takes no notice of your ſa- 
luting him: The truth of it is, his eyes are open, but 

he makes no uſe of them, and neither ſees you, nor 

any man, nor any thing elſe : He came once from his 
country-houſe, and his own footmen undertook to rob 
hig, and ſucceeded : They held a flambeau to his 
throat. and bid him deliver his purſe ; he did fo, and 
coming home told his friends he had been robbed ; 
they defired to know the particulars, AA my ſervants, 
ſays Menalcas, for they were with me. NX 
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7 Cum talis ſis, utinam aafer effes ! 
Cou'd we but call fo great a genius ours! 


not but the reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this day's 
entertainment, but taking the ſentence from: the end of 
the Cambridge letter, ws placing it at the fiont of my 
paper; to ſhew the author I wih him my companion 
with as much carneſtueſs as he invites me to be his. | 


Vol. I. — 0 SIX, 


* following letters are ſo pleaſant, that I doubt 
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_ © which ſo ſurpriſing a genius appears, that it is no won- 


4 
* der if all mankind endeavours to get ſomewhat into a 
| | 


paper which will always live. 5 | 
As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was really 
carried on in the way I deſcribe it. However, you 
have a full commiſtion to put out or in, and to do 
£ whatever you think fit with it. I have already had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing you take that liberty with ſome 
things I have before ſent you. 
Go on, Sir, and proſper. You have the beſt wiſhes of, 
STR, your very offeftionate, 
and oblizcd humble ſervant. 


Mr. Sr RON aT OR, Canbridge. + 


Y OU well know it is of great conſequence to clear 


you, that the CLup or Ucr.y Faces was inſtituted 
originally at CAMBRIDGE in the merry reign of 


difficult to find members enough for ſuck a club, ſo ( 


hold the company. Invitations were made to great 
numbers, but very few accepted them without much 


but that evidence appeared, I hat indeed one in Londen 


: = in his chin; but it was proved upon +1, that he 
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and frightned two children into fits. A Trip al- 
« Icdged, That he was taken by a Lady for another Gen- 
© tleman, who was one of the handſomell in the univerſity: 


them worthy of it) in your SPECTATORSs; in 


8 I Send you the incloſed, to be inſerted (if you think 


titles, and it is of importance that it be done in 
the proper ſeaſon ; on which account this is to aſſure 


King Charles II. As in great bodies of men it is not 


remember) it was then feared, upon their intention cf 
dining together, that the hall belonging to CLARE- 
HALL, (the uglieſt e in the town, though now the 
neateſt) would not be large enough HanDsoOMLY to. 


difficulty. Ore pleaded that being at Lender in a 
bookſeller's ſhop, a Lady going by with a great belly 
longed to kiſs him. He had certainly been excuſed, 
did pretend ſhe longed to kiſs him, but that it was only 
a pickpocket, who during his kiſting her ſtole away all 
his money. AroTHER would have got off by a dim- 


ad, by coming int a rocm, made a woman imiſcarrs, 
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gut upon inquiry it was found chat the Lady had a actu- 
ally loſt one eye, and the other was very much upon 
the decline. A Fouxr produced letters out of the 
country in his vindication, in which a Gentleman of- 
fered him his daughter, who had lately fallen in Love 
with him, with a good fortune: But it was made ap- 
pear that the young Lady was amorous, and had lite 
to have run away with her father's coachman, ſo tha 
it was ſuppoſed, that her pretence of falling in Love 
with him was E. in order to be well married. It was 
pleaſant to hear the ſeveral excuſes which were made, 
inſomuch that ſome made as much intereſt to be 6x- 
cuſed as they would from ſerving ſheriff; however at 
laſt the ſociety was formed, and proper officers were 
appointed; and the day was fixed for the eutertain- 
ment, which wa: in veni/on Ha A pleaſant Fellory 
of King's coliege (commonly called Craz from his ſoar - 
look, and the only man who did not pretend to get of) 


was nominated for chaplain ; ; and nothing was want⸗ 


ing but ſome one to fit in the elbow-chair, by way of 
PRESIDENT, at the upper end of the table; and there 
the buſineſs ſtuck, for there was no contention for ſape- 

riority there. This affair made ſo great a noiſe, that 


the King, who was then at Nezemarier, heard of it, 


and was pleaſed merrily and praciocully to fay, Hr 
COULD NOT BE THERE HIMSELF, BUY HE WOULD 
SEND THEM A BRACE OF BUCKS. 

I would defire you, Sir, to ſet this affair! in a true 
light, that poſterity may not be miſled in ſo important 


a point: For when the avi/e man who ſhall write your 
true hiſtory ſhall acquaint the world, That you had a 


DiyeL © :4 a ſent from the Url; Club at OAF ORO. 


and that by virtue of it you wer d admitted into it, what 


a learned work will there be among future Criticts 
about the original of that club, which both univer- 
fities will contend to warmly for? And pernaps fone 
hardy Cantabrigian author may then bol Aly aflirin, that 
the word OXFORD was an inte cpolation of ſome 
Oxowan inſtead of CLIIBRIDGE. This aifair will 
be belt adjuſted in your life-time; but I hope your 
affe ion to your MorHer will not make you parti 1 
to your Aux. 


-Q3 | We bes i 
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Io tell you, Sir, my own opinion: Though I cannot 
find any ancient records of any acts of the Socikrv 
or THE UGLY FaCeEs, conſidered in a public capacity ; 
yet in a private one they have certainly antiquity on 
their fide. I am perſuaded they will hardly give place 
to the LowxcERS, and the Lowxctss are of the ſame 
ſtanding with the univerkity itſelf. 5 £ 
Though we well know, Sir, you want no motives to 
do juſtice, yet I am commiſſioned to tell you, that you 
are invited to be admitted ad eundem at CAMBRIDGE; 
and I believe I may venture ſafely to deliver this as the 
with of our whole univerſity. + | . 
„ , / 
The humble Petition of W HO and WHICH. 
r 5 - 
I HA your petitioners being in a forlorn and de- 
ſtitute condition, know not to whom we ſhould 
apply ourſelves for relief, becauſe there is hardly any 
man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we ſpeak it with 
ſorrow, even vou yourſelf, whom we ſhould ſuſpect 
of ſuch a practice the laſt of all mankind, can hardly 
acquit yourſelt of having given us ſome cauſe of coni- 
plaint. We are deſcended of ancient families, and kept 
up our dignity and honour many years, until the jack- 
ſprat Thar ſupplanted us. How often have we found 
ourſelves ſlighted by the clergy in their pulpits, and the 
l. wyers at the bar? Nay, how often have we heard in 
one of the moſt polite and auguſt aſſemblies in the uni- 
verſe, to our great mortification, theſe words, T haz 
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had juftice done, would have founded nobler thus, T has 
WHICH that noble Lord urged. Senates themſelves, 
the guardians of Brizzf liberty, have degraded us, and 
preterred THAT to us; and yet no decree was ever 
given againſt us. In the very acts of parliament, in 
- which the utmoſt right ſhould be done to every body, 
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uſed, or uſec one inſtead of another. In the firſt and beſt 

prayer children are taught, they learn to miſuſe us: Our 

* fother I HIC H art in heaven, ſhould be, Our father 

HO art in heawvcn; and even a cCONvOCATION after 

long debates, refuſed to conſent to an alteration of * 
: | | 6 
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THAT thot ulli Lord urged; which if one of us had 


NON and 7hing, we find ourſelves often either not | 
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* In our general confeſſon we ſay—— Spare thou them, O 
God WHICH cenf?/s their faults, which ought to be wo 
* confeſs ther faults, What hopes then have we of 
having juſtice done us, when the makers of our very | 
* prayers and laws, and the moſt learned in all faculties, 


_ * ſeem to be in a confederacy againſt us, and our ene- 


mies themſelves muſt be our judges. : 
The Spanijh proverb ſays, II ſabio muda conſefo, il 


* necio no; 1. e. A cuiſe man changes bis mind, a foci neve © 


| © avill. So that we think you, Sir, a very . __ 
0 


to addreſs to, ſince we know you to be capable of being 


convinced, and changing your judgment. Vou are well 
“ able to ſettle this affair, and to you we ſubmit our 


* cauſe. We deſire you to aſſign the butts and bounds of 
each of us; and that for the future we may both enjoy 


dur own. We would deſire to be heard by our counſel, 
but that we fear intheir verypleadings they would betray 


* our cauſe: Beſides, we have been oppreſſed ſo many 
years, that we can appear no other way, but ia forma pau- 


Peri. All which conkidered, we hays you will be pleaſed | 
200 i 


ſhall appertain. 
d your petitioners, &c. 


YOCDODOODOCOD = 
day, May 31. 5 : : 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 5 
ro eee Bp. 16 L 5. vas. ce. 
The good, for virtue's ſake, abhor to ſin. Cneegcu. 


Have received very many letters of late from my 


female correſpondents, moſt of whom are very an 
with me for abridging their pleaſures, and lookin 


| ſeverely upon things, in themſelves indifferent. But I 
think they are extremely unjuſt to me in this imputa- 
tion: All that I contend for is, that thoſe excellencies, 
which are to be regarded but in the ſecond place, ſhould 
not precede more weighty conſiderations. The heart of 
man deceives him in ſpight of the lectures of half a life 
ſpent in diſcourſes on the ſubjection of paſſion; and I 


o not know why one may not think the heart of wo- 
man as unfaithful to itſelf. If we grant an equality in 
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the faculties of bath ſexes, the minds of women are let; 
cultivated with precepts, and conſequently may, with- 
out diſreſpect to them, be accounted more liable to il- 
luſion in caſes wherein natural inclination is out of the 
intereſt of virtue. I ſhall take up my preſent time in 


commenting upon a billet or two which came from La- 


dics, aud from thence leave the reader to judge whether 
Lam 1a the right or not, in chinking it 15 poſlible fine 
wanmen may be miſtaken. 

The following addreſs ſeems to have no other deſign 
in it, but to tell me the writer wa do > what ſhe — © 
tor all me. 


*. 


= SPECTATOR, 


Am young and very much . to follow the 

« | paths of innocence; but at the ſame time, as 1 

have a ple atiful fortune, and am of quality, I am un- 
willing to reign the pleaſures of diſtinction, ſome little 
« fatisfaCtion in being admired in general, and much 
gon in being beloved by a Gentleman, whom I de- 

„liga to make my huſband. But I have a mind to put 


off entring into matrimony until another winter is over 


+ my head, Which, (whatever, muſty Sir, you may think 
« of the matter) 1 deſign to paſs away in — muſic, 
going to piays, vititing, and all other fatisfaQtions 

« which fortune and yaut cb. protected by 1 innocence and 

« virtue, can pro-are for, | i 


4 1 Gur mo bumble ., pee 
5 8 . M. T. 
« My 3 goes not know I like him, therefore hav- 
inge 9 engagements upon me, I think to ſtay and know 
whetier 1 may not hike any ens elſe better. 


A bare heard WII Hoxeyco! MM B ſay, A aun 
© feldem æurites her mind but in her poſtſcript. I think this 
__ Gentlewoman has ſufficiently diſcovered hers in this. I 
will lay what wazer the pleaſes againſt her preſent fa- 
vourite, an d can tell her that ſhe will like ten more before 

ge is fixed, and then will take the worſt man ſhe ever 
libed iner life. There is no end of aſfection taken in at 
the eyes only; and you may as well ſatisfy thoſe eyes 
with leing . as control any paſſion received by them 
only. It is from loving by light that coxcombs ſo fre- 
quently 
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uently ſucceed with women, and verv often a voung 
ö 8" | TO 7 veng 
Lady is beſtowed by her parents to a man who weds her 


as innocence itfelf, though ſhe has, in her own heart, 
giren her approbation of a different man in every aſ- 


{embly ſhe was in the whole year before. What is want- 


ing among women, as well as among men, is the love 


of laudable things, and not to reſt only in the forbear- 


ance of ſuch as are reproachfal.  _ | 


How fir removed from a woman of this light imagi- 


nation is Fudeſia! Exdoſia has all the arts of life and 


good-breeding with ſo much eaſe, that the virtue of her 
conduct looks more like an inſtinct than choice. It is as 
little difficult to her to think juſtly of perſons and things, 


as it is to a woman of different accompliſkments, to 
move ill or look aukward. That which was, at firſt, the 


effect of inſtruction, is grown into an habit; and it 


would be as hard for Eudo/ia to indulge a wrong ſag- 
_ geſtion of thought, as it would be for Flavia the fige 
> to come into a room with an unbecoming air. 


But the miſapprehenſions people themſelves have of 


their own ſtate of mind, is laid dowu with much di- 
eg cerning in the following letter, which is bat an extract 
of a kind epiſtle from my charming miſtreſs Hecati//a,. 
who is above the vanity of external beauty, and is the 


better judge of the perfections of the mind. 


Mr. Syr2zcTaTroOR, 


I Write this to acquaint you, that very many Ladies, 


* | as well as myſeit, ſpend many hours more than 


we uſed at the glaſs, for want of tae female library 


of which you promiſed us a catalogue. I hope, Sir, 


'in the choice of authors for us, you will have a parti- 


* cular regard to books of devotion. What they are, 


Land how many, mult be your chief care; for upon the 
: E of ſuch writings depends a great deal. I have 
 Eknownt 

ing and evening ſpend an. hour in their cloiet, and 
. * read over fo many prayers in ſix or ſeven books of de- 
V votion, all equally nonſenſical, with a fort of warmth,. 


oſe among us who think, if they every mora- 


(that might as well be raiſed by a glaſs of wine, or a 


_ * dram of citron) they may all the reſt of their time go 
Lon in whatever their particular paſſion leads them to. 


»The beauteous Pbilautia, who is (in your language) an 
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* [dcl, is one of theſe votaries; ſhe has a very pretty fur- 
* niſhed cloſet, to which ſhe retires at her appointed 
* hours: This is her dreſſing-room, as well as chapel; 
* ſhe has conſtantly beſore her a large looking-glaſs, 
and upon the table, according to a very witty author, 


"a ether lie her prayer-book and paint, 
At once t improve the finner and the ſaint. 


elt muſt be a good ſcene, if one could be preſeat at 


it, to ſee this Idol by turns lift up her eyes to heaven, 
_ * and ſteal glances at her own dear perſon. It cannot 
dut be a pleaſing conflict between vanity and humi- 
lation. When you are upon this ſubject, chooſe books 

which elevate the mind above the world, and give a 
« pleaſing indifference to little things in 1t. For want of 


© tech inſtructions, I am apt to believe ſo many people 


_ * tzkeit in their heads to be ſullen, croſs and angry, un- 


ider pretence of being abſtracted from the affairs of this 
life, when at the ſame time they betray their fondneſs 
for them by doing their duty as a taſk, and pouting 
and reading good books for a week together. Mach 

of this I take to proceed from the indiſcretion of the 
books themſelves, whoſe very titles of weekly preß | 
* rations, and ſuch limited godlineſs, lead people of or- 

_ * dinary capacities into great errors, and raiſe in them a 


mechanical religion, intirely diſtin&t from morality. 
«1 know a Lady ſo given up to this ſort of devotion, that 


though ſhe employs ſix or eight hours of the twenty- 
four at cards, ſhe never mifles one conſtant hour of 
« prayer, for which time another holds her cards, to 
+ which ſhe returns with no little anxiouſneſs until two 

or three in the morning. All theſe acts are but empty | 


* ſhows, and, as it were, compliments made to virtue; 


the mind is all the while untouched with wo true 


« pleaſure in the purſuit of it. From hence | preſume it 
_ + ariſes that ſo many people call themſelves virtuos, 


from ro other pretence ta it but an abſence of ill. 
There is Dulcianara is the moſt inſolent of all creatures 


to her friends and domeſticks, upon no other pretence 
in nature but that (as her filly phraſe is) no one can lay 
black is her eye. She ha, no ſecrets, forſooth, whic 

© ſhould make her afraid to ſpeak her mind, and there- 
fore ſhe is impertinently blunt to all her 9 


, 
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and unſeaſonably imperious to all her family. Dear 
Sir, be pleaſed to put ſuch books in our hands, as 


may make our virtue more iuward. and convince ſomꝰ 


of us that in a mind truly virtuou- the ſcorn of vice 1+ 
always accompanied with the pity of it. Ihis and 
other things are impaticntly expected from you by 
our whole ſex ; among the reſt bs. 
| S8, your 2% I blo ſerum, 


B. 1). 


a» = 


Cælum non animum mutant qui trans mare Currivite. 


For. Kp. 11. I. 1. ver. 2:7 


| Thoſe that beyond -ſea go, will ſadly find. 
They change their climate only, not their mind. Cart co: 


I. the year 1688, and on the ſame day of that yer. 


were born in Cheap/ide, London, two temale> of © x 
quiſite feature and ſhape; the one we ſhall call 2,4 


netta, the other Ph:ilhs. A cloſe iutimacy between their 
parents made each of them the firſt a:quaincance the 
other knew in the world: They played, dreſſed babies, 


acted viſitings, learned to dance and make curtfics, to- 


gether. They were inſeparable companions in all tae 


little entertainments their tender years were capable of: 
Which innocent happineſs continued until the beginning 
of their fifteenth year, when it happened that Mrs. Phillis 


had an head-dreſs on which became her io very well, 
that inſtead of being beheld any more with pleaſure for 


their amity to each other, the eyes of the neighbour- 


hood were turned to remark them with compariſon of 


their beauty. They now no longer enjoyed the eaſe of 
mind and pleaſing indolence in which they were formerly 
happy, but all their words and actions were miſinter- 
preted by each other, and every excellence in theirſpeech 


and behaviour was looked upon as au act of emulation tu 


ſurpaſs the other. Theſe beginnings of diſinclination ſoon 
improved into a formality of behaviour, a general cold- 


= 4 and by natural ſteps into an irreconcilable hatred. 


O 5 en Theſe 


L 
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Theſe two rivals for the reputation of beauty, were 
in their ſtature, countenance and mien fo very much 
alike, that if you were eaking of them in their abſence, 
the words in wht: h you deſeribed the one mult give you 
an idea of the other, they were hardly diſtinguiſhable, 
you would think, when they were apart, though ex- 
tremel different when together. Wnat made their en- 
mity the more entertaining to all the reſt of their ſex 
Was that in detraction from each other ncither could 
fall upon tems which did not hit herſelf as much as 
her adverſary. Their nights grew reſtleſs with medi- 
tation of new dreſſes to outvy each other, and invent- 
Ing new devices to recal admirers, who obſerved the 
charms of the one rather than thoſe of the other on the 
laſt meeting. Their colours failed at each other's ap- 
pearance, fluſhed with pleaſure at the report of a diſ- 
advantage, and their countenances withered upon in- 
ſtances of applauſe. The decencies to which women are 
obliged, mace theſe virgins ſtifle their reſentment ſo far 
a3 not to break into open violences, while they equally 
ſuffercd the torments of a regulated anger. Their mo- 
there, 2s it is uſual, engaged in the quarrel, and ſup- 
ported the ſeveral pretenſions of the daughters with all 
that ill-choſen fort of expence which is common with 
people of plentiful jortunes and mean taſte. The girls 
preceded their parents like Queens of May, in all the 
zZaudy colours 1maginable, on every Sunday to church, 
aud were expoſed to the examination of the audience 

tor ſuperiority of beauty. 5 „ 
During this couftlant ſtruggle it happened, that Phil- 
{5 one day at public pray ers ſmote the heart of a gay 
* f-Iudian, who appeared in all the colours which can 
aflect an eye that cguld not diſtinguiſn between being 
fine and taudry. This American in a ſummer-iſland ſuit 
Was tco ſhining and too gay to be reſiſted by Phillis, 
and too intent upon her charms to be diverted by any 
of the laboured attractions of Bruretta. Soon after, 
Praunetia had the mcrtification to ſee her rival diſpoſed 
of in a wealthy marriage, while ſhe was only addreſſed 
to in a manner that ſhewed ſhe was the admiration of 
all men, but the choice of none. Phillis was carried 
to the habitation of her ſpouſe in Barbadoes: Brunetta 
Had the ill- nature to inquire for her by every oppor- 
| : | | 5 tunit), 
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tunity, and had the misfortune to hear of her being 
attended by numerous ſtaves, fanned into ſlambers 
by ſucceſſive hands of them, and carried from place 
to place in all the pomp of barbarous magnificence. 
| Brunei:a could not endure theſe repeated advices, but 
employed all her arts and charms in laying bwts for 
Y any of condition of the ſame iſland, out of a mere 
| ambition to confront her once more before ſh2 died. 
ohe at Jaſt ſuccecded in her deſign, and was taken to 
nile by a Gentleman whcſe eſtate was contiguous ta 
that of her enemy's huſband. It would be endleſs to 
enumerate the many occaſions on which theſe irrecon- 
cilable beaut ies laboured to excel each other; but in pro- 
ce(s of time it happened that a ſhip put into the iſland 
conſigned to a friend of Phillis, who had directions to 
give her the refuſal of ail goods for apparel, before 
Bren:tta could be alarmed of their arrival. IIe did fo, and 
Pullis was dreſſed in a few days in a brocade more gor- 
geous and coſtly than had ever before appeared in that 
| latitude. Brunerta languiſhed at the ſight, and could by 
no means come up to the bravery of her antagoniſt. She 
communicated her anguiſh of mind. to a faithful friend. 
who by an intereſt in the wife of. Phillis's merchant,. 
_ _ procured a remnant of the ſame lilk for Brunetta. Phil- 
3 is took pains to appear in all public places where ſhe 
| was ſure to meet Brunetta; Prunetia was now prepared 
29 for the inſulr, and came to a public ball in a plain 
. black ſilk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro gir! 
„ in a petticoat of. the ſame brocade with which Phillis 
wes attired. This dre the attention of the whole 
company, upon which the unhappy PZillis ſwooned.. 
away, and was immediately conveyed to her houſe. .- 
5 As toon as ſhe came to herſelf the fled from her huſband'- 
- houſe, went on board.a ſhip in the road, and is now- 
landed in inconſolable deſpair at. Plimoutb. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


| Sl] Alfter the above melancholy narration, it may per 
EY: | haps be a relief to the reader to perule the following. 
| | e xpoſtulation. e OM b 
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8 | To Mr. Sprerarox. 50 
The. juſt remonſlrance of affronted 7 HA T. 


T 


and to call honeſt people names 1 For that bears very 


Which, yet you ſhould not ſuffer them to be rude 


hard on ſome of thoſe rules of decency, which you ate 

_ « juſtly famous for eſtabliſhing. They may find fault, and 
Correct ſpeeches in the Senate and at the bar: But let 
them try to get themſelves fo cften and with fo much 


_ © elcquence repeated in a ſentence, as a great orator doth 
frequently introduce me. i 


iy Lords! (fays he) with humble ſubmiſton, Ta, 
that | ſay is this; that, That that that Gentleman has 


advanced, is not That, that he ſhould have proved to 


your Lordſhips. Let thoſe two queſtionary petitioners 


try to do thus with their Vho's and their M biches. 


What great advantage was I of to Mr. Drydex in 


bis Indian Emperor, 0 
Tuo force me ſtill to anſiuer you in That, 


to furniſh out a rhyme to Morat? And what a poor 

* tigure would Mr. Bayes have made without his Egad || 
and all hat? How can a judicious man diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another, without faying This here, or That 


there? And how can a ſober man without uſing the 


© £Expletives of oaths (in which indeed the rakes and 
\ © bullies have a great advantage over others) make a 


* diſcourſe of any tolerable length, without That is ; and 


if he be a very grave man indeed, without That i 


* ſay? And how inuſtruttive as well as entertaining are 


* thoie uſual expreſſions, in the mouths of great men, 


uch things as That and the like of That. 


Il am net againfl reforming the corruptions of ſpeech 

you mention, and own there are proper ſeaſons for the 
introduction of other words beſides That; but I ſcorn 

as much to ſupply the place of a ho or a Which at every 
turn, as they are unegual always to fill mine; and. 


expect good language and civil treatment, and hope 


. Wo that I am, 8 |  Teurs, 


Hough I deny not the petition of Mr. Vho and 


to receive it for the future: That, that I ſhall only add 


Ta as: 


a 


1 
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A BIGAILS (male) in faſhion a among the Ladies, F 


E X. 


Number 55. 


Abſence in 1 a enecdelte inſtance of it in 
Will Honeycomb, N.77.The occaſion of this ablence,;b:4. 


and means to conquer it, 1614. The character of an abſent 


man, out of Brayere, ibid. 
Acroſtick, a piece of falſe wit, divided into fimple and 
| compound, N. 60. 5 
Act of deformity, ſor the uſe of the ugly club, N. 17. 
Advertiſements, of an //alian chirurgeon, N. 22. From 
St. James's Coffee-houſe, 24. From a Gentlewoman 
that teaches birds to ſpeak, 36. From another that i isa 
ine fleſh-painter, 14. 


Advice; no order of perſons too conGderable to be ad- 


_ viſed, N. 34- 
Affectation, a greater enemy to a fine face than the ſmall- 


pox, N. 33. it deforms beauty, and turns wit into abſur- 
dity, 38. The original of it, :6:4. found in the wiſe man 


as well as the coxcomb, ibid. The way to get clear of it, ib. 
Age, rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how contemned by the 
| Athenians, and reſpected by the Spartans, ibi. 


Alexander the great, wry-necked, N. 32. 
Ambition never ſatisfied, N. 27. 
Americans, their opinion of ſouls, N. 56. exemplified in 
a viſion of one of their countrymen, ibid. . 
Ample (Lady) her uneaſineſs, and the reaſon of it, N. 32 
Anagram, what, and when firſt produced, N. 6 8 
Audromache, a great fox-hunter, N. 57. 


s p (the firſt of) the merrieſt day in the year N. 47. OS 
A 


etine made all the Princes of E oy histributanies, N. 23. 
Arietta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and the 
man, in anſwer ta the ſtory of the Ephefian matron, ibid. 


ber ſtory of Inlle and Tarico, ibid. 


Ariſtotle, his obſervation u pon the Jambick verſe, N. 3 i. 

upon tragedies, 40, 42 
3 the er muſical opera on the Te lage, N 18. 
Aden, 
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 Avarice, the ori _—_ of it, N. 55. Operates withTuxurys 


ibid. at war with luxury, 1874. its officers and adherents» 
ibid. comes to an agreement with luxury, 75:7. 
Audiences at preſent void of common ſenſe, N. 13, 
Aurelia, her character, N. 15. 
Author, the neceſſity of his readers being achuainced 


With his ſize, complexion, and temper, in order to rend 


his works with pleaſure, N. 1. his opiaion of his own 


| performances, 4. The expedient made uſe of by thoſe 1 95 


that write to the ſtage, 5 1. 


| written, N. 10. his obſervation upon envy, 19. 


ticks and paper, N. 3. 
Baptiſſ Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. 


Acorn, (Sir | Oy his 8 of a tank well 


Bags of money, a ſudden transformation of them into 


- — [RY ee ee en CO" mn 


7 Bawdry,, never writ but where there is a dearth of „% 


vention, N. 51. 
Beaver, the haberdaſher, a great politician, . 
Beauties, when plagiaries, N. 4. The true ſecret how to 


improve beauty, 33. then the moſt charming when. 


| heightened by virtue, 76id. 

Bell, (Mr.) his ingemous device,. N. 28. 
Bell. Savage, its etymology, N. 28. 5 
Birds, a cage full for the opera, N. 5, 
Biters, their buſineſs, N. 47. 


Blaci mere, (Sir Richard) his obſervation, N 6. 


Blanks of ſociety, who, N. 10. 
Blank verſe proper for tragedy, N. 39. 


| Bohours, (Monfieur) a great critick . the 2 French, © 


. 62. 

: Bouts-Rimez, what, N. 60. 

Breeding, fine breeding diſtinguiſhed from good, N. 66. | 
Britiſh Ladies diſtinguiſhed from the Picks, N. 41. 
Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, N. 80. 


* y (Monſieur) his character of an abſent man, N. 77. 


Bulloct and Norris, difterently habited, prove great helps 
to a ſilly play, N. 44- 
Butts deſcribed, N. 47. the qualification of a butt, ibid. 


4 C- Elar ( Julius his behaviour to Catullus, who had 


put him into a lampoon, N. 2 3. 
c. his wiſh, N. . 25 - ; 


C CY ; 


„ 
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countries, N. 32. 


' Camilla, a true woman in one r 15. 
Carbuncle, Dr.) his dye, what, N. 52. 


Cenſor of ſmall wares, an officer to be erected, N. 16. 


| Charles 1. a famous picture of that prince, N. 58. 


Chevy Chaſe, the Spectator” s examen of it, N. 70. 74. 

Chronogram, a piece of falſe wit, N. 60. 

Cicero, a punſter, N. 61. The entertainment found in his 
philoſophic writings, 757d. 


Clarinda, an idol, in what manner . N. 7 3. 


Cleanthe, her ſtory, N. 15. 


Clergy man, one of the Spectator's club, N. 2. 


Clergy, a threefold diviſion of them, N. 21. 


Clubs, nofturnal aiſemblies ſo called, N. 9. Severalnames 


of clubs, and their originals, id. &c.Rules preſcribed to 
be obſerved in the two-peny club, 74:4. An account of 
the ugly club, 17. The ſighing club, 30. The fringe- 
glove cd ibid. The amorous club, 76:4. The heb - 


1 domadal club : Some accovnt of the members of that 


club, 43. and of the everlaſting club, 72. Ihe club of 
ugly faces, 78. * difficulties met with i in . 


that club, 1314. 
Commerce, the extent and advantage of i It, N. 69. 8 


Conſciouſneſs, when called affectation, N. 38. 


Converſation moſt ſtraitned in numerous aſſemblies, | 
= 
Ccqquettes, the . numerous race, to o what owing, . 
N. 66. 7 
f Coverley (Sir R oger de) a member of the Spe@ater? s club, 
his character, N. 2. His opinion of men of fine parts, 6. 
Courtiers habit, on what occaſions Phical, | 


N. 64. 
Cenvley abounds in mixt EY N. 45 | 


Crab, 1 King's College in Cambridge, Chaplain 1 to the 


club of ugly faces, N. 78. 


Credit, a beautiful virgin, her ſituation and equipage, 


N. 3. a great valetudinarian, z6id. 


Croſs (Miſs) wanted near half a tun of being as hand- 


ſome as Madam Yan Briſtet, a you n in the Jow- 5 


Ra 


Dis a diſcourſe on it, defended, N. 67. 


Death, the time and manner of our death not 
known to us, N. 7. 
Deformity's 
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L Deformity, no cauſe of ſhame, N. 17. 

Delight and ſurpriſe, properties eſſential to wit, N. 62. 
| Dignitaries of the law, who, N. 21. | | 
— what eſteemed to be a juſt pretenſion to one, 
FA Dr.) his deſeription of his miſtreſs, N. 41. 
| Drzd:n, his definition of wit cenſured, N. 62. 
Dull fellows, who, N. 43. their inquiries are not for in- 
formation butexerciſe, ,d. Naturally turn their heads 
to politics or poetry, ibid. | 
Dutch more polite than the Exgliſb in their buildings 
and monuments cf their dead, N. 26. 

” the news-writer, an "oma in politics, N. 4 3. 


NN) : The ill tate of an envious man, N. 19. 
His relief, ibid. The way to obtain his favour, ibid. 5 
Eobeſſan matron, the ſtory of her, N. 11. 5 
Epicletus, his obſervation upon the female ſex, N. 5 ;- 
Epigram on Hecatiſſa, N. 52. og 
Epitaphs, the extravagance of ſome, and modeſty of 
_ others, N. 26. An epitaph written by Ben Nee 33. 
Equipages, the ſplendor of them in France, N. 15. A great 
temptation to the female ſex, ibid. 
Etheridge (Sir George) author of a comedy, called, She i 
would if ſbe could, reproved, N. 51. : 
Eubulus, his character, N. 49. 
Eucrate, the favourite of Pharamond, N. 76. 
L _— her behaviour, _ 79. 


Able of the lion and the man, N. 11. Of the 
children and ſrogs, 23. Of Jayiter and the country- : 
man, 25. | 
Falſhood \the goddeſs of) N. 63. 
_ Falſe wit, the region of it, N. 2 . 
Falſlaff, (Sir Jobn) a famous Butt, N. 47. 
Fame, generally coveted, N. „ 3. 
Faſhion, the force of it, N. 64. 
Fear of death often mortal, N. 25. 
Fine Gentlemen, a character frequently miſapplied by 
the Fair ſex, N. 75. 
Flutter, (Sir Fopling) a comedy ; fome remarks upon it 
N. 65. 


. Fools, great plenty of them the kirk day of April, N--47- 
| Freegart, 


. 


| Happineſs, (true) an enemy to pomp and noiſe, N 


In d . 


7 e. (Sir Andrew) a member of the SpeZator”s clubs 


223 wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh,N. 45. 
Friendſhip, the great benefit or it, N. 68. The medicine of 


| * ibid. The 83 of a good friend, ibid. 
G. 
Alantry; wherein true galantry ought to conſiſt, 2 85 
N. : . 


Gaper; the ſign of the gaper frequent in Anferdam, N. 47- 


Ghoſts warned out of the playhouſe, N. 36. the appear- 
ance of a ghoſtof great efficacy * — 44+ 


Goſpel goſſips deſcribed, N. 46. 
_ Goths in poetry, who, N. 62. 


Andkerchief, the great mackine for moving pity 7 
in a tragedy, N. 44. a 
well. 


Hard words ought not to be pronounced right by 
bred Ladies, N. 45. hs 


Heroes in an Engliſh tragedy generally lovers, N. 40. 


Hobbs, (Mr.) his obſervation upon laughter, N 
Honeycomb, (Wil) his character, N. 2. Ris difcourts: with 


che Spectaror in the playhouſe, 4. his adventure with a 
Pia, 41. Throws his watch into the Thames, 77- 
Human nature, the ſame in all reaſonable "zz * N. 70. ? 
Honour to be deſcribed only by negatives, N. 35. the 
genealogy of true konour, ibid. and of falſe, ibid. 


L 
I.. verſe the moſt proper for Greek tragedies, - 


=F 10W poliſhed by Love, N. 7 1. : 
diots ” great requeſt in moſt of the German courts, 


Ms = of the Fair ſex ſo called. N. 


: ys gets the better of modeſty, ] ” An i impu- 


nce committed by the eyes, 20. The definition of 
Engliſh, Scotch, we Iris impudence, ibid. | 


Indian Kings, ſome of their obſervations a their | 


ſtay here, N. go. 


| Indiſcretion, more hurtful than in. nature, N. 423. 


Injuries how to be meaſured, N. 23. 
Inkle and Yarico, their ſtory, N. 11. 
Innocence and not quality, an exemption from reproof, 


34. . 


:-: "oe IunSr xt 
Jobnſon (Ben) an epitaph written by him on a Lady, N.; 3. 


Italian writers, florid an! wordy, N. 5. 


DP Iudboao, (T Bo.) ſtates his caſe in a letter to the Spec- 

7 tater, N. 24. e 

Kiſſing- dances cenſured, N. 67. 

112 library deſcribed, N. 37. 5 

Letitia and Daphne, their ſtory, N. 33. 5 
Lampoons written by people that cannot ſpell, N. 16. 


witty lampoons inflict wounds that are incurable 23. „ 
the inhuman barbarity of the ordinary ſcribblers of 


lampoons, 71d. 3 
Larwati who ſo called among the ancients, N. 32. 


Latb, (ſquire) has a good eſtate which he would part 


withal for a pair of legs to his mind, N. 32. 


Laughter, (immoderate) a fign of pride, N. 47. the pro- 
| vocations to it, 1%. 5 7 
Lawyers divided into the peaceable andlitigious, N. 21. 


Doth forts deſcribed, ibid. 5 
King Lear, a tragedy, ſuffers in the alteration,. N. 40. 
| Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy, N. 39. +: 
Learning ought not to claim any merit to irſelf „but upon 
dhe application of it, N. 6. 5 


Lea, ber character, N. 37. The defeription of her 


country ſeat, ibid. 


Letters to the Speftator; complaining of the maſkcerade, 


N. 8. from the opera-lion 14. from the under ſexton 


of Covent · Caran pariſh, ibi from the undertaker of 


the maſkerade, bid. from one who had been to ſee the 


opera of Rinaldo, and the puppet-ſhow, ibid. from 
harles Lillie, 16. from the preſident of the ugly club, 


17. from S. C. with a complaint againſt the ſtarers, 20. 


from The. Prone, who acted the wild boar that was 


killed by Mrs. Tofts, 22. from William Screne and Ralph 
Simple, ibid. from an actor, ibid. from King Latinus,ibid. 

from Tho. Kimboau, 24. from Will. Faſbion to hiswould be 
acquaintance, ibid. from Mary Tueſday on the ſame ſub- 


je, ibid. from a V. aletudinarian tothe & pectator, 2 5. from 
ſome perſons to the Spedbator's clergyman, 27. from 


one who. would be inſpector of the ſign · poſts, 28. from 
the maſter of the ſhow at Charing-croſs,. ibid, from 
a member of the amorous club, at Oxford; 30- _ 


-c — 2 


eco 


— — —— 
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member of the — 22. fromaGentlemantoſuch 
Ladies as are profeſſed bea uties, 33. to the SprcZater from 
7. D. containing an intended regulation of the play- 


houſe, 36. from the play-houſe thunder, 26%. from 


te Spceatcr to an affected very witty man, 38. from a 
ma. d man with a complaint that his e ife painted, 4122: 
from. raham Freth a member of the Hebdomadal mect- 
#zs in «ford, 43. from a huſband plagued with a goſ- 
pal. goſſip, 45. from an ogling-maſter, 76:4. from the 
Fpectator, to the preſident and fellows of the ugly- club, 
48. from Hecarifſa to the Spectatar, ibid. from an old 
| beau, ibid. from Epping with ſome account of acompa- 
ny of ſtrolers, 254. from a Lady complaining of a paſ- 
ſage in the Funeral, 5 1. from Hugh Goblin, preſident of 
the Ugly Club, 5 2. from ©. R. concerning laughter, 
ibid. the Spectator's anſwer, ibid. from R. B. to the Spec- 
tator, with a propoſal relating to the education of lo- 


vers, 5 3. from Anna Bella, ibid. from a ſplenetick Gen- 


tleman, ibid. from a reformed ſtarer, complaining of. a 
peeper, ibid. from King Latinus, ibid. from a Gentle- 
man at Cambridge containing an account of a nc ſect 


of philoſophers called Lowngers, 54. from Celimene, 66. 


ſrom a father complaining of the liberties taken in 

country-dances, ibid. from James to Betiy, 71. to the 
| S$peAator from the ugly club at Cambriage, 78. from a 
_ whimſical young Lady, 79. from B. D. deſiring cata- 
logue of books for the . library, 8. 


Letter-dropper of antiquity, who, N. 59. 

Library, a Lady's library deſcribed, N. 37. 

Life, the duration of it uncertain, N. 7. 
Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, N. 41. 
Lion in the Hay-market occaſioned many conjettures in 


the town, N. 13. very gentle to the Heuer, ibid. 
London, an Emporium for the whole earth, N. (9. 
Love, the general concern of it, N. 30. . 


Love of the won ld, our hearts mifled by it, N. 27. 


Luxury, what, N. 5 5. attended often with avarice, 10%. 
a fable cf thoſe iwo vices, l. e | 


Levungers, a new ſcct of philoſophers in Cambridge, N. 5.4. 


= 


M a ſociable animal, N. 9. The loſs of public 


and private virtues oving'to men of parts, 6. 


| Maſkerade, a complaint againſt it, N. 8. The deſign of 


it, 1 bid . 


NMagarine. 
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erde (Cardinal) his behaviour to Lyillet, who had 


reflected upon him in a poem, N. 23. 
Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 69. 
Mixt wit deſcribed, N. 62. 


Mixt communion of men and ſpirits in paradiſe, as de- = 


ſeribed by Milton, N. 12. 
Mode, on what it ought to be built, N. ma 
Modeſty the chief ornament of the Fair Sex, N. 6. 


MNMoliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N 70. 
Monuments in W:/tminfler- Aobey examined by the Spec 


__#tator, N. 26. 


greatelt mourners, ibid. 


18. Of a relative nature, 29. 


Nek t. of alas contin, N. 49. 
Newberry, (Mr.) his Rebus, N. 59. 


I * a a project of bringing it into the play-houſe, - 


Kicelizs, (Signior) his voyage on paſteboard, N. 8. His 
combat with a hon, 3 Wby thought to be a ſham 


one, 1514. An excellent ator, 2 
O. 


Of (Dr. E favouritewith ſome party Ladies, N. 57. 5 | 


ler, the complete ogler, N. 46. 
Old maids generally uperſtitious, N. 7. 
Old teſtament in a periwig, N. 58. 


” Opera, as it is the preſent entertainment of the Engli © 


ſtage, conſidered, N. 5. The progreſs it has made onour 
theatre, 18. Some account of the French opera, 29. 


DT Orxway commended and cenſured, N. 39. 
| Over do. a juſtice at Fpping, offended at the com any 


of ſtrolers for playin — part of 2 and ma 
a mockery of one norum, N 


Oxford ſcholar, his (gen . g in : "coffe-houſ _ 


N. 46. 


8 EP 2, 1 contibuce more than the ed 


poet to the ſucceſs of a tragedy, N. 42. 


Parents, their taking a liking to a particular profeſſion 


often occaſions their ſons to miſcarry, N. 21. 


Mourning, the method of it conſidered, N. 64. Who the 
Muſic baniſhed by Plato out of his commonwealth, N. - 


had 


the 1 


a 
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Parties crept much into the converfation of the Ladies, 


N. 57. Party-zeal very bad for the face, 74:9. . 
Particles Engliſh, the honour done to them in the late 


operas, N. 18. 
Paſſions, the conqueſt of them a difficult taſk, N. 71. 
Peace, ſome ill conſequences of it, N. 45. 
Peepers deſcribed, N. 53. 88 
Pharamond, memoirs of his — life, N. 76. His 
at wiſdom, 76:4. 


Philautia, a great votary, N. 79. 
Philoſophy, the uſe of it, N. 7. ſaid 1 to be BOY by 


Socrates down from heaven, 10. 
Phyſician and Surgeon, their different employment, N. 16. 
The Phyſicians a formidable body of men, 21. com- 
pared to the Britiſb army in Cz/ar's time, ibid. Their 


1 way of converting one . into another, 25. 
Pidds, what women fo called, N 45. No — to be kept 
| with them, ibid. 


Pinkethman to perſonate King Porus on an elepha: t, 
„ 


Xx Players i in Drury-Lane, their intended regulations, N. 36. 8 
Poems in picture, N. 58. Z 
| Poet, (Engliſh) reproved, N. 39, 40. their artifices, 44- 

Poeteſſes (Engliſb) wherein remarkable, N. 51 | 
Povel (ſenior) to act Alexander the Great on a drome- 


dary, N. 31. His artifice to raiſe a clap, N. 40. 


Povel (Junior) his great ſkill in motions, N. 14. His 


performance referred to the yu of ** and 
Armida, ibid. | 5 


Praiſe, the love of it implanted i in us, N. 38. 
Pride a great enemy to a fine face, N. 33. 


Profeſſions, the three great ones over-burdened with 
practitioners, N. 21. 


; Projector, a ſhort deſcription of one, N. 3 I. 


Projper Mill) an honeſt tale-bearer, N. 19g. 
Punchunello, trequented more than the church, N. 14. 


Punch out in the moral part, ibid. 


Punning much recommended by the practice of all ages, 


| N. 61. In what age the Pun chiefly flouriſhed, ibid. 


Aa famous univerſity much infeſted with it, ibid. why 
baniſhed at preſent out of the learned world, ibid. 
The Knien of a Pun, ibid. 


Q. Qualiy | 
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Os no exemption from ect N. 34. 


9:ixete (Don) — of the Sighers club, N. 30. 1 
| R. 
R conſidered as blemiſhes 3 in our Exgliſb trage- 


dies, N. 40. 


Rape of P; ghee” a French opera, ſome particulars in 
it, N. 29. 


Reaſon, inſtead of | governing 1 is often fabſerviene 


to it, N. 6. 

Rebus, a kind of falſe wit in vogue among the ancients, 
N. 59. and our own countrymen, 76id. A Rebus at 
Blenheim-Houſe condemned, ibid, 


Recitativo, (Italian) not agreeable to an Englih andiench, 
N. 29. Recitative muiic in every language ought to 
de adapted to the accent of the language, 747d. 1 
Retirement, the pleaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, N. 4. 
Rich (Mr.) would not ſuffer the opera of Y/hittingion's 

| Cat to be performed in his houſe, and the reaſon for 3 


. 

3 Exchange, the great reſort to it, N. 65. 

N 8. 

I {mon (Mrs.) her ingenuity, N. 28. 
Sandorius, his invention, N. 25. 

Scholar s egg, what ſo called, N. 58. 


Semprenia, a profeſſed admirer of the French nation, N.45. . 2 
Senſe : ſome men of ſenſe more deſpicable than common | 


beggars, N. 6. 


Sentry, (Captain) a member of the Spectator? 8 club, his = 


character, N. 2. 


Sextus Quintus, the rope, an inſtance of his unforgiving * 


temper, N. 23. 
Shadows and realities not mixed in the ſame iece, N. ;. 


Shovel, (Sir Cloudeſſy) the ill contrivance o his monu- 


ment in I efminſter-Abbey, N. 26. 


Sidney (Sir Philip) his opinion of the ſong of ber- | 


Chafje, N. 70. 

Sighers, a dub of them i in Gyr, 30. Their regu · 
lations, ibid. 
Sign- poſts, the . of many of them, N. 28. 
Socrates, his temper and prudence, N. 23. 


Solitude; an exemption from paſſions the only pleaſing | 


— N. 4. 


7 ep hoc fes , 


| | hind the ſcenes, 13. 
No party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the mold of 


impudence, 20. 
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Sopbockes, his conduct in his tragedy of Elera, N. 44 · 


Sparrows bought for the uſe of the opera, N. 5 


Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Athenians, N. 6. 
| $peaator (the) his prefatory diſcourſe, N. 1. 


taciturnity, id. His viſion of Public Credit, 3. His 
entertainment at the table of an acquaintance, 7. His 
recommendation of his ſpeculations, 10. Advertiſed in 
the Daily Courant, 12. His encounter with a lion be- 
The deſign of his writings, 16. 


his face, 17. His artifice, 19. His deſire to correct 
And reſolution to march on in the 
cauſe of virtue, 34. His viſit to a travelled Lady, 45. 
His ſpeculations in the firſt principles, 46. An odd ac- 
cident that befel him at Lloyd's coffee-houſe, ibid. His 
advice to our Engliſh Pindaric writers, 58. His examen 
of Sir F opling F . 65. | 


| Spleen, a common excuſe for dulneſs, N. 53. 
| Scarers reproved, N. 20. | 
Stativ 0 in what propoſed as a pattern to the Fair rex, 
1 — the folly of indeleribed, N. 7. 
] S:y/anna, or innocence betrayed, to be exhibited by Mr. 


Powell, with a new pair of elders, N. 14. | 
1. 
* one of che dauere s club, has charater, 


That, es n N. 8. 


Theatre (Erglip) the practice of it in ſeveral inſtances 


| cenſured, N. 42, 44, 51. 
Thunder, of great uiz on the ſtage, N. 44. 


Thunderer t5 the playhouſe, the hardſhips put upon 


him, and liis deſire to be made a cannon, N. 36. 
Tom Tits to perſonate .inging birds in che opera, N. 5. 
To the tyrant, firſt miniſter of the coffee-houſe, between 


tie hours of eleven and twelve at night, N. 49. : 
Tombs in W:/fmin/ter viſited by the Speator, N. 26. 

his reflexion upon it, ibid, -- | 
Trade, the benefit of it to Great Br a, N. 69. 


7 raged; - ; a perfect Tragedy the nobleſt production of 


human nature, N. 30. Wherein the modern tragedy 
_ excels that of Greece and Reme, ibid. Blank verſe the 
met proper for an Eglih tragedy, ibid. The Ee, 
trageay conſidered, ibid. T bags 


His great 
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Tragi-Comedy, the product of che Engliſh theatre, a 
nionſtrous invention, N. 40. j 
| Travel, highly neceſſary to a coquette, N. 45- The 16 
haxiour of a travelled Lady in the play houſe, ibid. 
Truth an enemy to falſe wit, N. 63. 1 
T ryphiodorus, the great — of antiquity,N. 59. 


Vas Preſerv' d, a tragedy founded on a wrong 3 

lot, N. 39. 1 
. ſome 3388 upon it, N. 32. 5 1 
Vii; - A viſit to a travelled Lady which e received in | 
her bed, deſcribed, N. 45. 1 
Underſtanding, the abuſe of it is a great evil, N. 6. . 
Vocifer, the qualifications that make * paſs for a fine = 
7 3 N. „ | 


Ho and Which, their petition to the Speiator, [ 
N. 78. 
Z Wit, the miſchief of it when accompanied with vice, 
N. 23. very pernicious when not tempered with virtue 
and humanity, 55d. turned into deformity by affec- 


tation, 38. Only to be valued as it is applied, N. 6. | 
nothing ſo much admired and ſo little underſtood, 58. | 


The hittory of falſe wit, ibid. Every man would be a 
wit if he could, 59. The way to try a piece of wit, 62. 
Mr. Locke's reflexion on the difference between wit and | 
judgment, 167%. The god of wit deſcribed, . 
Y Women, the more powerful part of our people, N. 4. 

Their ordinary employments, 10. Smitten with ſuper- | 


ficials, 15. Their uſual converſation, ibid. I heir 


| ſtrongeſt paſſion, 33- Notto be conſidered merely as | 
objects o fight, ibid. | BY 

Woman of quality, her dreſs tho produdts of an hundred 

climates, N. 69. = 


ria, the tory of her adventure, N. 1 n 


The End of rhe | Firſt Volume. 


